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THE COMMONPLACE BOOK OF RICHARD HILLES. 


[I the Library at Balliol College, 
Oxford, there is a manuscript 
which, for want of a better name, I 
_ call a Commonplace Book of 
an English gentleman who lived in 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its contents display, beyond 
any other single volume which I 
have met with, the mental furniture 
of an average-educated man of ‘the 
time. There are stories in prose 
and verse, collections of proverbs, 
a dissertation on Horticulture, a 
dissertation on Farriery, a treatise 
of Confession, a Book of Education, 
a Book of Courtesy, a Book of ‘ the 
Whole Duty’ of Man; mercantile 
entries, discourses of arithmetic, 
recipes, prescriptions, marvels of 
science or pseudo-science, conun- 
drums, tables of the assize of food ; 
the laws respecting the sale of 
meat, bread, beer, wine, and other 
necessaries; while above and be- 

ond all are a collection in various 

ndwritings of ballads, songs, 
hymns, and didactic poems of a 
religious kind, some few of which 
have been met with elsewhere; 
but of the greater number of 
them no other copy, I believe, 
exists. 

The owner and compiler was a 
certain Richard Hilles. From the 
entries of the births and deaths of 
his children on a fly-leaf, I gather 
that in 1518 he lived at a place 
called Hillend, near King’s Langley, 
in Hertfordshire. The year follow- 
ing he had removed to London, 
where he was apparently in business; 
and among his remarks on the 
management of vines and fruit trees 
in his ‘ Discourse on Gardens,’ he 
mentions incidentally that he had 
been in Greece and on the coast of 
Asia Minor. A brief ‘ Annual Re- 
gister’ is carried down as far as 
1535, in which year he perhaps died. 
One of his latest entries is the exe- 
cution of Bishop Fisher and of Sir 
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Thomas More. Some other facts 
about him might perhaps be col- 
lected; but his personal history 
eould add little to the interest of his 
book, which is its‘own sufficient re- 
commendation. It will be evident, 
from the description which I have 
given, that as an antiquarian curio- 
sity this ‘manuscript is one of the 
most remarkable of its kind which 
survives. 

The public, who are willing to pay 
for the production of thousands of 
volumes annually, the value of which 
is inappreciable from its littleness, 
may perhaps ‘not be unwilling to 
encourage, to the extent of the pur- 
chase of a small edition, the preser- 
vation in print of a relic which, even 
in the mere commonplace power of 
giving amusement, exceeds the ma- 
jority of cireulating novels: while 
readers whose appetites are more 
discriminating, and the students of 
the past, to whom the productions 
of their ancestors have a memorial 
value for themselves, may find their 
taste gratified at least with some 
fragments of genuine beauty equal 
to the best extant specimens of 
early English poetry. 

In the hope of contributing to 
such a result, I am going to offer to 
the readers of Fraser a few miscel- 
laneous selections from different 
parts of the volume; and as in the 
original they are thrown together 
without order—the sacred side by 
side with the profane; the devo- 
tional, the humorous, and the praec- 
tical reposing in placid juxtaposition 
—TI shall not attempt to remedy a 
disorder which is itself so charac- 
temstic a feature. 

Tet us commence, then, as a fitting 
grace before the banquet, with a 
song on the Nativity. The spirit 
which appears in many of the most 
beautiful pictures of medieval art 
is here found taking the form of 
words :— 

I 
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Can I not sing Ut Hoy, 
When the Jolly shepherd made so much joy. 


The shepherd upon a hill he sat, 
He had on him his tabard and his hat ; 
His tar-box, his pipe, and his flat hat, 
His name was called Jolly, Jolly Wat, 
For he was a good herd’s boy, 
Jt Hoy, 

For in his pipe he male so much joy. 

The shepherd upon a hill was laid, 

His dogge to his girdle was tied ; 

He had not slept but a little brayd 

When Gloria in Excelsis to him was said. 
Ut Hoy! 

For in his pipe he ae so much joy. 
The shepherd upon a hill he stood, 
Round about him his sheep thay yode ; 
He put his hand under his hood, 

He saw a star as red as blood, 
Ut Hoy! 

For in his pipe he made so much joy. 
Now Farewell, Matt, and also Will, 
For my love go ye all still 
Unto I come again you tiil, 

And evermore Will ring well thy bell ; 
Ut Ho 
For in his pipe he made so much joy. 


Now I must go where Christ was born ; 
Farewell! I come again to morn: 
Dog keep will my sheep from the corn, 
And warn well warrock when I blow my horn, 
Ut Hoy! 
For in his pipe he made so much joy. 


When Wat to Bethlehem come was, 
He swat: he had gone faster than a pace. 
He found Jesu in a simple place, 
Between an oxe and an asse; 
Ut Hoy! 
For in his pipe he made so much joy. 


Jesu! I offer to thee here my pipe, 
My skirt, my tar-box, and my scrip; 
Home to my fellows now will I skippe, 
And also look unto my shepe, 
Ut Hoy! 
For in his pipe he made so much joy. 


Now Farewell, myne own Herdsman Watt; 
Yea, for God, Lady, and even so I had; 
Lull well Jesu in thy lappe, 
And farewell, coeh. with thy gown and cap ; 
Ut Hoy! 
For in his pipe he made so much joy. 


Now may I well both hop and sing, 

For I have been at Christ’s bearing ; 

Home to my fellows now will I fling, 

Christ of Heaven to his bliss us bring. 
Ut Hoy! 

For in his pipe he inate so much joy. 
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Hilles was perhaps himself a poet, 
or so I gather from the phrase, 
‘Quoth Richard Hilles,’ with which 
more than one piece of great merit 
terminates. He would scarcely have 
added his own name to the compo- 
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sition of another person. Elizabeth, 
queen of Henry VIL., died in child- 
birth in February, 1502-3. 

The following ‘Lamentation,’ if 
not written by Hilles himself, was 
written in his life-time :— 


Tue LamMenTAaTION OF QuEEN ELIzaBETH. 


Ye that put your trust and confidence 
In workliy riches and frail prosperity, 
That so live here as ye should never hence ; 
Remember death, and look here upon me ; 
Insample I think there may no better be : 
Yourself wot well that in my realm was I 
Your Queen but late; Lo, here I lie. 


Was I not born of worthy lineage : 

Was not my mother Queen, my father King ; 
Was I not a king's fere in marriage ; 

Had I not plenty of every pleasant thing ? 
Merciful God! this is a strange reckoning ; 
Riches, honour, wealth, and ancestry, 

Hath me forsaken; Lo, here I lie. 


If worship might have kept me I had not go; 

If wealth might have me served I needed not so; 
If money might have held I lacked none. 

But oh, good God, what vaileth all this year! 
When death cometh, thy mighty messenger 
Obey we must, there is no remedy ; 

He hath me summoned—lo, here [ lie. 


Yet was I lately promised otherwise 

This year to live in wealth and in delice, 

Lo, whereto cometh the blandishing promise ? 
Oh, false astrology dimmatrice 

Of Goddes secrets, making thee so wise ! 
How true is for this year the prophecy ; 

The year yet lasteth, and lo, here I lie. 


Oh, brittle wealth—aye full of bitterness, 

Thy singular pleasure aye doubled is with pain. 
Account my sorrow first, and my distress 
Sundry wise, and reckon thee again 

The joy that I have had, I dare not feign, 

For all my honour, endured yet have 1 

More woe than wealth; Lo, here I lie. 


Where are our castles now, and our towers, 
Goodly Richmond, soon art thou gone from me ; 
At Westminster, that goodly work of yours, 
Mine own dear lord, now shall I never see. 
Almighty God, vouchsafe to grant that ye, 

Ye and your children, well may edify, 

My place builded is ; Lo, here I lie. 


Adieu, my true spouse, and my worthy lord ; 
The faithful love that did us two combine 

In marriage and peaceable concord, 

Into your hands here do I clean resign, 

To be bestowed unto your children and mine ; 
Erst were ye father, now must ye supply 

The mother’s part also; Lo, here I lie. 
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Farewell, my daughter, Lady Margaret,* 

God wot fall sore it grieved hath my mind 

That ye should go where we should seldom meet ; 
Now am I gone and have you left behind. 

Oh mortal folk! What be we weary blind! 
That we least fear full oft it is full nigh, 

Fro you depart I first ; Lo, here I lie. 


Farewell, madame, my Lordes worthy mother,t 
Comfort your son and be ye of good cheer. 
Take all in worth, for it will be none other. 
Farewell my daughter,t late the fere 

To Prince Arthur mine own child so dear, 

It booteth not for me to weep or cry, 

Pray for my soul, for now lo here I lie. 


Adieu, dear Harry, my lovely son, adieu, 

Our Lord increase your honour and your estate. 
Adieu, my daughter Mary,§ bright of hue, 

God make you virtuous, wise, and fortunate. 
Adieu sweetheart, my lady danghter Kate, || 
Thou shalt, good babe, such is thy destiny, 

Thy mother never know ; Lo, here L lie. 


Oh Lady Cecil, Anne, and Catherine, 
Farewell my well-beloved sisters three ; 
Oh Lady bright, dear sister mine ; 

Lo here the end of worldly vanity ; 

Lo well are you that earthly folly fice, 
And Heavenly things do love and magnify. 
Farewell and pray for me; Lo, here I lie. 


Adieu my lords and ladies all ; 

Adieu my faithful servants every one ; 
Adieu my commons, whom I never shall 
See in this world ; Wherefore to thee alone, 
Immortal God, very three in one, 

I me commend—thy Infinite merey 

Show to thy servant now ; Lo, here L lie. 


Here lyeth the fresh flower of Plantagenet ; 
Here lyeth the White Rose in the red set ; 
Here lyeth the noble Queen Elizabeth ; 
Here lyeth the Princess departed by death ; 
Here lyeth the blood of our country Royal ; 
Here lyeth the favour of England immortal : 
Here lyeth Edward the Fourth in picture ; 
Here lyeth his daughter and pearle pure ; 
Here lyeth the wife of Harry our true King; 
Here lyeth the heart, the joy, and the gold Ring ; 
Here lyeth the lady so liberal and gracious ; 
Here lyeth the pleasure of thy house ; 
Here lyeth very love of man and child; 
Here lyeth ensample our minds to bild; 
Here lyeth all beauty—of living a mirrour; 
Here lyeth all very good manner and honour ; 
God grant her now Heaven to increase ; 
And our King Harry long life and peace, 

* Margaret of Scotland, Queen of James IV. 

+ The Countess of Richmond. t+ Catherine of Aragon. 
§ Queen of France, and afterwards Duchess of Suffolk. 
|| Died in childhood. 
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The note changes. We come next to a hunting song:— 


As I walked by a forest side 
I met with a forester ; he bade me abide 
At a place where he me set— 
He bade me what time an hart I met 
That I should let slip and say go bett ; 
With Hay go bett, Hay go bett, Hay go bett, 
Now we shall have game and sport enow. 


I had not stand there but a while, 

Yea, not the maintenance of a mile, 

But a great hart came running without any guile ; 

With there he goeth—there he goeth—there he goeth ; 
Now we shall have game and sport enow. 


T had no sooner my hounds let go 

But the hart was overthrow ; 

Then every man began to blow, 

With trororo—trororo—trororo, 

Now we shall have game and sport enow. 


In honour of good ale we have and: the large infusion of Latin 
many English ballads. Good-wine, pointing perhaps to the refectory of 
too, was not without a poet to sing some genial monastery. 
its praises, the Scripture allusions 


A Treatisp or WInz: 


The best tree if ye take intent, 
Inter ligna fructifera, 

Is the vine tree by good argument, 
Dulcia ferens pondera. 


Saint Luke saith in his Gospel, 
Arbor fructu noscitur, 

The vine beareth wine as I you tell, 
Hine aliis preeponitur. 


The first that planted the vineyard, 
Manet in ceeli gaudio, 

His name was Noe, as I am learned, 
Genesis testimonio, 


God gave unto him knowledge and wit, 
A quo procedunt omnia, 

First of the grape-wine for to get, 
Propter magna mysteria. 


Melchisedek made offering, 
Dando liquorem vineum, 

Full mightily sacrafying 
Altaris sacraficium. 


The first miracle that Jesus did, 
Erat in vino rubeo, 

In Cana.of Galilee it betide, 
Testante Evangelio. 


He changed water into wine, 
Aque rubescunt hydrie, 

And bade give it to Archeteline, 
Ut gustet tune primarie. 


Like as the rose exceedeth all flowers, 
Inter cuncta florigera, 

So doth wine other liquours, 
Dans multa salutifera. 
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~ David, the prophet, saith that wine 
Letificat cor hominis, 
It maketh men merry if it be fine, 
Est ergo digni nominis. 


The malicoli fumosetive, 
Que generat tristitiam, 

It causeth from the heart to rise 
Tollens omnem meestitiam. 


The first chapter specified, 
Libri ecclesiastici, 

That wine is music of cunning delight, 
Latificat cor clerici. 


Sirs, if ye will see Boyce, 
De disciplina scholarium, 
There shall ye see without misse, 
Quod vinum acuit ingenium. 


First, when Ypocras should dispute, 
Cum viris sapientibus, 

Good wine before was his pursuit, 
Acumen prebens sensibus, 


It quickeneth a man’s spirit and his mind, 
Audaciam dat liquentibus, 

If the wine be good and well fined, 
Prodest sobrie bibentibus. 


Good wine received moderately, 
Mox cerebrum letificat, 

Natural heat it strengthens pardy, 
Omne membrum fortificat. 


Drunken also soberly, 
Digestionem uberans, 

Health it lengthens of the body, 
Naturam humanam prosperans. 


Good wine provokes a man to sweat, 
Et plena Javat viscera, 

It maketh men to eat their meat, 
Facitque corda prospera. 


It nourisheth age if it be good, 
Facit ut esset juvenis, 

It gendereth in oe gentle blood, 
Nam venas purgat sanguinis. 

Sirs, by all these causes ye should think, 
Que sunt rationabiles, 

That good wine should be best of all drink, 
Inter potus potabiles. 


Fill the eup well! Bellamye, 
Potum jam mihi ingere, 

I have said till my lips be dry; 
Vellem nunc vinum bibere. 


Wine drinkers all with great honour, 
Semper laudate Dominum, 

The which sendeth the good liquour, 
Propter salutem hominum. 


Plenty to all that love good wine, 
Donet Deus largius, 

And bring them soon when they go hence, 
Ubi non sitient amplius. 
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The boar’s-head catch may be added to this, with similar Latin inter- 


mixtures. Caput apri refero, 


Resonans laudes Domino, 


The boar’s head in hand I bring, 
With garlands gay and birds singing, 
I pray you all help me to sing 

Qui estis in convivio. 


The boar’s head I understand, 
Is chief service in all this land, 
‘Wheresoever it may be found, 
Servitur cum sinapio. 


The boar’s head, I dare well say, 
Anon after the Twelfth day. 

He taketh his leave and goeth away, 
Exivit tune de patria. 


Four of the following verses are on a tombstone, I believe in Melrose 
Abbey, and are well known. Few if any persons will have seen the poem of 
which they form a part. So far as I am aware no other copy survives :*¥— 


Vado mori Rex sum, quid honor quid gloria mundi, 
Est vita mors hominum regia—vado mori. 

Vado mori miles victo certamine belli, 
Mortem non didici vincere vado mori. 

Vado mori medicus, medicamine non relevandus, 
Quicquid agunt medici respuo vado mori. 

Vado mori logicus, aliis concludere novi, 
Concludit breviter mors in vado mori. 


Earth out of earth is worldly wrought ; 
Earth hath gotten upon earth a dignity of nought ; 


Earth upon earth has set all his Sone, 
i 


How that earth upon earth might be 


Earth upon earth would be a king, 

But how that earth shall to earth he thinketh no thing. 
When earth biddeth earth his rents home bring, 

Then shall earth from earth have a hard parting. 


Earth upon earth winneth castles and towers, 

Then saith earth unto earth this is all ours ; 

But when earth upon earth has builded his bowers, 
Then shall earth upon earth suffer hard showers. 
Earth upon earth hath wealth upon mould ; 

Earth goeth upon earth glittering all in gold, 

Like as he unto earth never turn should, 

And yet shall earth unto earth sooner than he would. 


Why that earth loveth earth wonder I think, 

Or why that earth will for earth sweat and swink. 

For when earth upon earth is brought within the brink, 

Then shall earth for earth suffer a foul stink. 

As earth upon earth were the worthies nine, 

And as earth upon earth in honour did shine ; 

But earth list not to know how they should incline, 

And their gowns laid in the earth when death had made his fine. 


As earth upon earth full worthy was Joshua, 

David, and worthy King Judas Maccabee, 

They were but earth none of them three ; 

And so from earth unto earth they left their dignity. 


gh brought. 


* Since this was written I have learned that a version, with important 
differences, has been printed for the Warton Club, from an MS. in the possession of 
Mr. Ormsby Gore. 
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Alisander was but earth that all the world wan, 
And Hector upon earth was held a worthy man, 
And Julius Cesar, that the Empire first began ; 
And now as earth within earth they lie pale and wan. 


Arthur was but earth for all his renown, 

No more was King Charles nor Godfrey of Boulogne ; 
But now earth hath turned their noblenes upside down, 
And thus earth goeth to earth by short adiaien. 


Whoso reckons also of William Conqueror, 

King Henry the First that was of knighthood flower, 
Earth hath closed them full straitly in his bower,— 
So the end of worthiness,—here is no more succour. 


Now ye that live upon earth, both young and old, 
Think how ye shall to earth, be ye never so bold ; 
Ye be unsiker, whether it be in heat or cold, 

Like as your brethren did before, as I have told. 


Now ye folks that be here ye may not long endure, 
But that ye shall turn to earth I do you ensure ; 
And if ye list of the truth to see a plain figure, 

Go to St. Paul’s and see the portraiture. 


All is earth and shall to earth as it sheweth there, 
Therefore ere dreadful death with his dart you dare, 
And for to turn into earth no man shall it dthear, 
Wisely purvey you before, and thereof have no fear. 


Now sith by death we shall all pass, it is to us certain, 

For of earth we come all, and to the earth shall turn again ; 
Therefore to strive or grudge it were but vain, 

For all is earth and shall be earth—nothing more certain. 


Now earth upon earth consider thou may 

How earth cometh to earth naked alway, 

Why should earth upon earth go stout alway, 
Since earth out of earth shall pass in poor array ? 


I counsel you upon.earth that wickedly lave wrought, 
That earth out of earth to bliss may be brought. 


Of songs, nursery rhymes, and carols, there are very many, of which the 
next three are specimens :— 
Lulley, lulley, lulley, lulley, 
The falcon hath berne my mate away, 
He bare him up, he bare him down, 
He bare him into an orchard brown. 
Lulley, lulley, luiley, lulley, 
The falcon hath borne my mate away. 


In that orchard there was a hall, 

That was hanged with purple and pall, 

And in that, hall there was a bed 

That was hanged with gold so red, 
Lulley, lulley, lulley, lulley. 

And in that bed there lyeth a knight, 

His wounds were bleeding day and night ; 

By the bed side there kneeleth a may, 

And she weepeth both night and day, 
Lulley, lulley, lulley, lulley. 

And by the bed side there standeth a stone, 

Corpus Christi is written thereon. 

Lulley, lulley, lulley, lulley, 

The falcon hath borne my mate away. 








Carols. 


I have twelve oxen, and they be fair and brown, 
And they go a grazing down by the town, 

With haye, with howe, with hoye! 

Sawest thou not mine oxen, thou little pretty boy ? 


I have twelve oxen, and they be fair and white, 
And they go a grazing down by the dyke, 

With haye, with howe, with hoye! 

Sawest thou not mine oxen, thou little pretty boy ? 


I have twelve oxen, and they be fair and black, 
And they go a grazing down by the lake, 

With haye, with howe, with hoye! 

Sawest thou not mine oxen, thou little pretty boy ? 


I have twelve oxen, and they be fair and red, 

And they go a grazing down by the mead, 

With haye, with howe, with hoye! 

Sawest thou not mine oxen, thou pretty little boy ? 





Make we merry in hall and bower, 
This time was born our Saviour. 


In this time God hath sent 

His own Son to be present, 

To dwell. with us in verament, 
God is our Saviour. 


In this time that is befal, 

A child was born in an ox stall, 

And after he died for us all, 
God is our Saviour. 


In this time an Angel bright 

Met three shepherds upon a night, 

He bade them go anon of right 
To God that is our Saviour. 


In this time now pray we 
To Him that died for us on tree, 
On us all to have pitee, 

God is our Saviour. 





And how exquisitely graceful too is this :— 





There is a flower sprung of a tree, 
The root of it is called Jesse, 

A flower of price,— 

There is none such in Paradise. 


Of Lily white and Rose of Ryse, 

Of Primrose and of Flower-de-Lyse, 

Of all flowers in my devyce, 

The flower of Jesse beareth the prize, 
For most of all 

To help our souls both great and small. 


I praise the flower of good Jesse, 

Of all the flowers that ever shall be, 

Uphold the flower of good Jesse, 

And worship it for aye beautee ; 
For best of all 

That ever was or ever be shall. 
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Mr. Hilles was a good Catholic. 
Amidst a multitude of religious 
poems of a Catholic kind, there is 
not one which could be construed 
as implying a leaning towards the 
Reformers ; while under a certain le- 
rend of St. Gregory some indignant 
-rotestant of the next generation 
has written a passionate anathema 
calling it lies of the devil and other 
similar hard names. A_ private 
diary of such a person therefore, of 
the years in which England was 
separated from the Papacy, is of 
especial interest :— 

*1533- Stephen Peacock, haber- 
dasher, mayor. 

‘This year, the 29th day of May, 
the Mayor of London, with the 
aldermen in scarlet gowns, went in 
barges to Greenwich, with their 
banners, as they were wont to bring 
the Mayor to Westminster ; and the 
bachelor’s barge hanged with cloth 
of gold on the outside with banners 
and bells upon them in their best 
manner, with a galley to wait upon 
her, and a foyst with a beast therein 
which shot many guns. And then 
they fetched Queen Anne up to the 
Tower of London; and in the way 
on land about Limehouse there shot 
many great chambers of guns, and 
two of the King’s ships which lay 
by Limehouse shot many great guns, 
and at the Tower or she came on 
land was shot innumerable many 
guns. 

‘And the 31st day of May, which 
was Whitsun even, she was con- 
veyed in a chariot from the Tower 
of London to York-place, called 
Whitehall at Westminster; and at 
her departing from the Tower there 
was shot off guns which was innu- 
merable to men’s thinking; and in 
London divers pageants, that is to 
say, 

TOne at Gracechurch ; 

‘One at Leadenhall; 

‘One at the great Conduit ; 

‘One at the Standard ; 

‘The Crosse in Chepe new 

trimmed ; 

* At the conduit at Paul’s Gate ; 

*‘ At Paul’s gate a branch of Roses; 

“Without at the east end of Paul's; 

* At the conduit in Fleet Street ; 
‘And she was accompanied, first 
Frenchmen in coloured velvet 
and one white sleeve, and the horses 
trapped, and white crosses thereon; 


then rode gentlemen, then knights 
and lords in their degree, and there 
was two hats of maintenance, and 
many chariots, with lords and many 
gentlewomen on horseback follow. 
ing the chariots; and all the con- 
stables in London were in their best 
array, with white staves in their 
hands, to make room and to wait 
upon the Queen as far as ; 
and there rode with ‘her sixteen 
knights of the Bath ; and on Whit- 
Sunday she was crowned at West- 
minster with at solemnity; and 
i at Westminster all the 

itsun holidays, and the feast 
was kept in Westminster Hall, and 
jousts afore York Place called 
Whitehall. 

‘This year, in the beginning of 
September, Queen Anne was deli- 
vered of a woman child at Green- 
wich, which child was named 
Elizabeth. 

‘Item, this year foreign butchers 
sold flesh at Leadenhall, for the 
butchers of the city of London 
denied to sell beef for a halfpenny 
the pound according to the Act of 
Parliament. 

‘1534. Christopher Ascue, draper, 
mayor. 

‘This year, the 23rd day of No- 
vember, preached at Paul's Cross 
the Abbot of Hyde, and there stood 
on ‘a scaffold all the sermon time 
the Holy Maid of Kent, called 
[Elizabeth] Barton, and two monks 
of Canterbury, and two Friars ob- 
servant, and two priests and two 
laymen, and after the sermon went 
to the Tower. Also this year, on 
Palm Sunday even, which was the 
28th day of March, was a great 
sudden tempest of wind, and broke 
open two windows at Whitehall at 

estminster, and turned up the 
lead of the King’s new Tennis Play 
at York Place, and broke off the 
tyles of three goldsmiths’ houses in 

ombard Street, and folded up the 
lead at Pewterers’ Hall and cast it 
down into the yard, and blew down 
many tyles of houses in London, 
and trees about Shoreditch. 

‘Item, the first day of April, 
which was tenebre Wednesday, 
Wolf and his wife, that killed the 
two Lombards in a boat upon 
Thames, were hanged upon two 

ibbets by the water-side between 

ndon Bridge and Westminster ; 
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and on the Monday in Easter week 
the woman was buried at the 
Crossed Friars in London, 

‘Item, the 20th day of April, the 
parson of Aldmary (sic, but the real 
person was the prions of Aldington 
in Kent) Church, in London, was 
drawn on a hurdle from the Tower 
of London to the Tyburn and there 
hanged and headed. Item, two 
observant Freers drawn on a hurdle 
and both hanged and headed. Item, 
two monks of Canterbury, one was 
called Doctor Bocking, drawn on a 
hurdle and hanged and_ headed. 
Item, the Holy Maid of Kent was 
drawn ona. hurdle to Tyburn and 
hanged and headed; and all the 
heads set upon London Brigge and 
on the gates of London, Item, the 
uth day of July, the Lord Dacres 
of the North was conveyed from the 
Tower of London to Westminster 
to receive judgement for treason, 
but there he was. quit by a quest of 
Lords, Item, all men, English and 
others being in England, were sworn 
to be true to the King and his heirs 
between Queen Anne and him be- 
gotten and for to be begotten. 
litem, the Lord Thomas, Garrard, 
of Ireland, beheaded the Bishop of 
Dublin, called Doctor Allen, as he 
would come into England. Item, a 
general peace cried between the King 
of England and the Scottish King 
for their lifetime. Item, there was 
agreat sudden storm in the Narrow 
Sea, .and) two ships of the Zealand 
fleet were lost, with cloth and men 
and all, for they sank in the sea. 

‘Sir John Champneys, mayor. 

‘This year, in November, came 
over the high Admiral of France as 
ambassador/from the French King, 
and he had great gifts and his costs 
provided for as long as he was in 
the Realm. 

‘1535. Item, the fourth day of 
May, the Prior of the Charterhouse 
in on and two other monks of 
the Charterhouse in other places, 
and the father of the Place at Sion, 
being in a grey habit, and a priest 
which was, as men said, the vicar of 
Thystillworth, were drawn all from 
the Tower of London to Tyburn 
and hanged and their bowels burnt, 
the heads cut off, and quartered, 
and the heads and quarters some 
set.on London Brigge, and the rest 
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upon all the gates of London and on 
the Charterhouse gate. 

‘Also shortly after the Kin 
caused his own head to be knotte 
and cut short, and his hair was not 
half an inch long, and so were all 
the lords, and all knights, gentle- 
men, and serving men that came to 
the court. 

‘Item, on Whitsun even was a 
great thunder in London. Item, 
the fourth day of June, a man 
and woman, born in Flanders, were 
burnt in Smithfield for heresy. 
Item, the 19th day of June, 3 
monks of the order of ‘the Charter- 
house were drawn from the Tower 
to Tyburn, and there hanged and 
headed, Item, the 22nd day of 
June, the Bishop Rochester was 
beheaded at the Tower Hill, the 
head set on London Brigg and ‘the 
body buried at Barking Churchyard. 
Item, the 6th day of July, Sir 
Thomas More, that sometime was 
Chancellor of England,was beheaded 
at Tower Hill, and his head set on 
the Brigg and the body buried in 
the Tower. Also this year the 
power and authority of the Pope 
was utterly made frustrate and of 
none effect within the Realm, and 
the King called Supreme Head 
under God of the Church of Eng- 
land; and that was read in the 
Church every Festival day; and the 
Pope’s name was scraped out of 
every mass book and other books, 
and was called Bishop of Rome. 

‘1535-6. Sir John Allen, mercer, 
mayor. 

* At the beginning of the time the 
sheriffs put away each of them six 
servants and six yeomen till they 
were compelled by the common 
counsel to take them again. 

‘Item, the Kennell Rakers of 
London had horns to blow to give 
folks warning to cast out their dust. 
Item, every man that. had ‘a well 
within his house to draw it three 
times in the week to wash the 
streets.’ 


The murder committed by Wolf 
and his wife, which is mentioned in 
the Diary, created so much sensation 
thet it was discussed in Parliament, 
and was made the subject of a 
statute. The extraordinary beauty 
of the woman was used as a decoy 
to entice the merchants into a boat 
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where the husband was concealed. 
They were killed and thrown over- 
board, and the wife, acting much 
like Mrs. Manning, took ‘the keys 
from the body of one of them, went 
to his house and rifled his strong 
box. The burial of her body, while 
her husband was left upon the gib- 
bet, was occasioned by a eircum- 
stance too horrible to be mentioned. 


Next ‘ follow parts of the statutes 
of Engiand how every craftsman 
victualler shall be ruled :’— 


‘ MILueRs. 

‘ First, the assise of the miller is 
that he have no measure at his mill 
but it be assised and sealed accord- 
ing to the King’s standard, and he to 
have of every bushel of wheat a quart 
for the grinding: also, if he fetch it, 
another quart for the fetching; and 
of every bushel of malt a pint for the 
grinding, and if he fetch it another 
pint for the fetching. Also, that he 
change nor water no man’s corn to 
give him the worse for the better, 
nor that he have no hogs, geese, nor 
ducks, nor no manner poultry but 
three hens and a duck; and if he 


do the contrary to any of these 
points his fine is at every time three 
shillings and four pence, and if he 
will not beware by two warnings 
the third time to be judged to the 
pillory. 


‘ Bakers. 


‘ Also, the assise of bakers is six- 
pence highing and sixpence lowing 
in the price of a quarter of wheat ; 
for if he lack an ounce in the weight 
of a farthing loaf he to be amerced 
at 20d.; and if he lack an ounce and 
a half he to be amerced at 2s. 6d., 
in all bread so baken; and if he 
bake not after the assise of the 
statute he to be adjudged to the 
pillory. 

‘ BREWwERs. 

‘ Also, the assise of brewers is 12 
pence highing and 12 pence lowing 
in the price of a quarter of malt, 
and evermore shilling to farthing ; 
for when he buyeth a quarter malt 
for two shillings, then he shall sell 
a gallon of the best ale for two far- 
things, and so to make 48 gallons of 
a quarter malt. When he buyeth 
a quarter malt for three shillings, 
the gallon three farthings ; for four 
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shillings, the gallon four farthings ; 
and ae torte 8 shillings, all Gp 
further. And that he set none ale 
a sale till he have sent for the ale 
taster, and as oft as he doth the 
contrary he to be merced at six 
pence; and that he sell none but by 
measure assised and sealed, and 
that he sell a quart ale upon his 
table for a farthing. as oft 
as he doth the eee to sell not 
after the price of malt, he to be 
amerced the first time 12 pence, the 
second time 20 pence, the third time 
three and four pence; and if he will 
not beware by these warnings, the 
next time to be judged to the cuck- 
ing stole, and the next time to the 
pillory. 
‘An Onpinancr For Bakers. 


‘ By the discretion and ordinance 
of our lord the King, weights and 
measures were made. It is to know 
that an English penny, which is 
called a round sterling and without 
clipping shall weigh 32 corns of 
wheat taken out of the middle of 
the ear, and twenty pence make an 
ounce, and twelve ounces make a 
pound, which is twenty shillings 
sterling ; and eight pounds of wheat 
maketh a gallon of corn, and eight 
gallons make a London bushel, 
which is the eighth part of a quarter. 

‘When the quarter of wheat is 
sold for a shilling, then the wastell, 
well boulted and clean, shall weigh 
six pounds sixteen shillings. The loaf 
of a quarter of the same corn and the 
same bultell shall weigh more than 
the said wastell two shillings. The 
symnell of a quarter shall weigh 
less than the said wastell two shil- 
lings, because that it is boyled and 
clean. The loaf of clean wheat of a 
quartern shall weigh a coket and a 
half, and the loaf of all corns of a 
quartern shall weigh two cokets ; 
and it is understand that the baker 
so may get of every quarter of wheat 
as it is proved by the King’s bakers 
four pence and the bran, and two 
loaves to furnage of the price of two 
pence ; and three servants a penny 
farthing, and two grooms a farthing; 
in salt a farthing; in yeast a farthing, 
in candell and in wood three pence, 
in bultell allowed a farthing. 

‘ Two or four loaves are made to 
be sold for a penny: none other 
kind of bread to be made of great 
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price, but only two or four loaves 
to a penny. There is no bread 
made to be sold of three quarterns 
nor of five quarterns; also, there 
shall be no bread made of corn 
the which shall be worse in 
breaking than it is without. It is 
to know that of old custom of the 
city of London, by authority of 
divers Parliaments affirmed for 
divers weights which the citizens of 
London suffer in the bakers which 
they have had and have been wont 
to have in every assise of bread, the 
setting of two pence in a quarter of 
wheat above all foreign bakers in 
the realm of England; so that in 
assise of wheat when a quarter 
wheat is sold for five shillings, then 
it shall be set to the bakers of Lon- 
don seven shillings for assise ; and 
so of every other assise two shil- 
lings to the increase. 

‘The assise of bread after that 
above contained truly may be holden 
after the selling of wheat; that is to 
say, of the best price, of the second 
price, and of the third, and as well 
wastell bread as other bread shall be 
weighed after, of what kind so ever 
it be, as it is above, by a mean price 
of wheat; and then the assise or 
the weight of bread, shall not be 
changed but by six pence increasing 
or distressing in the selling of a 
quarter of wheat. Also, the baker 
shall be amerced 2s. 6d., and his 
quartern bread may be proved faulty 
in weight; and if he pass the num- 
ber he shall go to the pillory, and 
the judgment of the trespass shall 
not be forgiven for gold nor silver ; 
and every baker must have his own 
mark on every manner bread; and 
after eight days bread should not 
be weighed: and if it be found that 
the quartern bread of the baker be 
faulty he shall be amerced 15¢., and 
unto the number of 2s. 6d. And it 
is to know that the baker ought not 
to go to the pillory, but if he pass 
the number of 2s. 6d. default quar- 
tern bread, and he shall not be 
merced, but if the default of bread 
pass 15d. 

‘The Rule set upon White Bakers 
and Brown Bakers.—The rule is 
that white bakers should inowe 
make and bake all manner of bread, 
and that they can make of wheat: 
that is for to say, white loaf bread, 
wastell buns, and all manner white 
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bread that -hath been used of old 
time; and they inowe make wheat 
bread sometimes called Crybill 
bread, and basket bread such as is 
sold in-Cheep:to poor people. But 
the white bread baker shall bake no 
horse bread of any assise, neither 
of his own neither of none other 
men’s, to sell. The brown baker 
shall inowe make and ‘bake wheat 
bread as it cometh ground from the 
mill, without any boulting of the 
same; also horse bread of clean 
beans and peason; and also bread 
called household bread, for the 
which they shall take for every 
bushel kneading bringing home 1 
pres y; but they shall bake no white 
sread of any assise, neither of their 
own, neither of none other men’s, 
to sell. And what person of the 
said bakers offend in any of the 
articles above writ, shall as oft as 
he may be proved guilty pay 6s. 8d., 
half to the use of the Chamber of 
London, and the other half to the 
use of the master of the bakers. 


‘Tue AssIsE oF BREAD WITHIN 
Lonpon. 


‘ Mem.—That the farthing loaf of 
all grains, and the farthing horse 
loaf, is of like weight. 

‘Mem.—That the halfpenny white 
loaf of Stratford must weigh two 
ounces more than the halfpenny 
white loaf of London. 

‘That the penny wheat loaf of 
Stratford must weigh six oz. more 
than the penny wheat loafof London. 

‘The halfpenny wheat loaf of 
Stratford must weigh three ounces 
more than the halfpenny wheat loaf 
of London. 

‘ Three halfpenny white loaves of 
Stratford must weigh as much as 
the penny wheat loaf. 

‘The loaf of all grains: that is, 
the wheat loaf, must weigh as much 
as the penny wheat loaf and the 
halfpenny white loaf. 

‘ ‘Lhe chete white loaf must weigh 
12 0Z. 

‘ The chete white brown loaf must 
weigh 18 oz.’ 





After so much solid matter, our 
repast shall be completed with 
something of a lighter kind. A list 
of ‘ Divers good proverbs’ is curious, 
as showing the long growth and 
long endurance of established 
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maxims of practical wisdom. They lar hand, not to be traced elsewhere 
are written in a distinct and singu- in prose or poetry :— 


When ye proffer the pigge open, the. poke. 
Whayle the grasse growyeh the hors stervyth. 
Sone it chery? that thorne wyll be. 
It ys a-sotyll mouse that slepyth in the cattys ear. 
Nede makyth the old wyffe to trotte. 
A byrde yn honde ys better than three yn the wode. 
‘And hevyn fell we shall have meny larkys. © 
A shorte hors ys sone curryed. 
Though peper be blek yt hath a gode smek. 
Of a rugged colte cumyth a gode hors. 
Fayre Sokontes makyth ffolys fayn. 
All thyngs nee a begynyng. 

epyn makyt yvers tymes. 
Wynter etyth heats getyth. 
He that ys warnyd heffore ys not begylyd. 
He that wyll not be warnyd by hys owne fader, 
He shell be warnyd by hys step fader. 
Pryde goeth beffore and shame comyth after. 
Oftyn tymys provyth the fruyght affore, 
The stok that hyt comyth off. 
Hyt ys a febyll tre thet fallyth at the fyrst strok. 
Hyt fallyth yn a day that fallyth not all the yere afore. 
Whyle the ote warmyth the shoe harmyth. 
A softe ffyre makyth swete malte. 
When the stede ys stolen shyt the stabyll dore. 
Merry hondys makyth lyght werke. 
When thou hast well done hange up thy hachet. 
Yt ys not all gold that glowyth. 
Often tymys the arrow hyttyth the shoter. 
Yt ys comonly sayd that all men be not trew. 
That nature gevyth no man can tak away, 
Thys arrow comyth never owt of thyn ownne bow. 
Sone crokyth the tre that crokyed wyll be. 
When the hors walowyth some herys be loste. 
Thys day a man, to-morow non. 
Seld sene sone forgotyn. 
When the bely ys ffull the bonys wold have craft. 
Better yt ys to be unborn than untawght. 
He that no good can nor non wyll lern, 
Yf he never thryve, who shall hym werne ? } 
He that all covetyth often all lesyth. 
Never hope, herte wold breste. 
Hasty man lakkyth never woo. 
A gode begynnyng makyth a gode endyng. 
Better yt ys late than never. 
Poverte partyth felyshype. 
Brente honde ffyre dredyth. 
Non sygheth so sore as the gloton that may no more. 
He may lyghtly swym that ys held up by the chyn. 
Clyme not to hye lest chypys fall yn thyn eie. 
An skabbyd shepe ynfectyth all the ffolde. 
All the keys hauge not by one manys gyrdyll. 
Better yt ys to lese cloth than brede. 
He that hath nede must blowe at the cole. 


Of all the treasures ofthe volume, and every variety. Some are i 
the richest are perhaps the hymns English, some in English and 
and metrical prayers to the Virgin, Latin. Here are three in different 
of which there are great numbers styles :— 
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Hymns to the Virgin. 


Mary mother, thee I pray, 
To be our help at Domys day ; 


At Domys day when we shall rise, 

And come before the high Justice, 

And give account for our service, 
What helpeth then our clothing gay ? 


When we shall come before his doom, 

What will us help there all and some ? 

We shall stand as sorry grooms, 
Yelad in a full poor array. 

That ylke day without lesing, 

Many a man his hands shall wring, 

And repent him sore for his living, 
Then it is too late as I you say. 


Therefore I rede ye both day and night, 

Make ye ready to God Almight ; 

For in this land is king nor knight, 
That wot when he shall wend away. 

That child that was born on Mary, 

He glads all this company, 

And for his love make we merry, 


That for us died on Good. Friday. 





Mater ora filium, 

Ut post hoe exilium, 
Nobis donet gaudium 
Beatorum omnium. 


Faire maiden, who is this bairn 

That thou bearest in thine arm? 

Sir, it is a Kingis son, 

That in Heaven above doth wonne. 
Mater ora filium, etc. 


Man to Father he hath none, 

But himself God alone ; 

Of a maiden he would. be borne, 

To save mankind that was forlorn. 
Mater ora filium, ete. 


Three Kings brought him presents, 

Gold, myrrh, and frankinsense, 

To my Son fall of might, 

King of Kings and lord of right. 
Mater ora filium, ete. 


Faire maiden, pray for us 

Unto thy Son, sweet Jesus, 

That he will send us of his grace 

In Heaven on high to have a place. 
Mater ora filium, etc. 





Ave Maria, now say we so, 
Maid and mother were never no mo. 
Gaude Maria, Christis moder, 
Mary mild, of thee I mean, 
Thou bare my lord, thou bare my brother, 
Thou bare a Ba child and clean, 


Thou stoodest full styll withouten blyn 

When in thine ear that errand was done. 

The gracious Lord thee light within, 
Gabrielis nuntio. 
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lent with grace, 


When Jesus, thy Son,on thee was bore, 


Full ni 


thy breast thou gave him brace, 


He sucked, he sighed, he wept full sore ; 
Thou feedest the flower that never shall fade, 
With maiden’s milk, and song thereto ; 
Lulley, my sweet, I bare thee, babe, 

yam pudoris lillio. 


Oh, Gaude Maria, thy mirth was away 
When Christ on cross thy Son did die 
Full dolefully on Good Friday, 
That many a mother’s son it sye. 
His blood us brought from care and strife, 
His watery wounds us wisshe from woe. 
The third day from death to life 

Fulget resurrectio. 


Gaude Maria, thou birde so bright, 
Brighter than blossom that. bloweth on hill, 
Joyful thou wert to see that sight, 

When the Apostles so smet (sec) of will, 


All and some did ¢ 
When the fairest o 


y full shrill 
shape went you fro, 


From earth to Heaven he stayed full still, 
Motuque fertur proprio. 


Gaude Maria, thou rose of ryse, 

Maiden and mother, both gentle and free ; 

Precious princess, peerless of price, 

Thy bower is next the Trinity ; 

Thy Son as lawe asketh a right, 

In body and soul thee took him to; 

Thou reigned in Heaven like as we find 
In ceeli palacio. 


Now blessed birde, we pray thee abone, 
Before thy Son for us thou fall, 
And pray him as he was on the rood done, 
And for us drank aysell and gall, 
That we may wonne within that wall, 
Wherever is well withouten woe, 
And grant that grace unto us all 

In perenni gaudio. 


SeQuUNTUR MupaBiLia. 


Ad faciendum unumquemque homi- 
nuin duo capita. 

Sume sulpkur et argentum vivum, 
et pone ad lumen lampadis, et 
unusquisque putabit socilum suum 
habere duo capita. 

Ut homo videatur habere duo capita 
equina. 

Accipe medullam equi, et ceram 
virgineam, et fac candelam, et 
accende. 

Ut omnia instrumenta in domo 

appareant serpentes. 

Recipe serpentem, et coque, et 
sume pinguedinem ejus, et fac 
candelam cum alié cera, et illumina, 


Si vis facere lumen per vim 
animi. 

Accipe vermes qui lucent de nocte 
et pone in vase vitreo continente 
radium solis quousque fiet aqua, et 
tune pone illam in lampade, et lucet 
sicut candela, et probatum est. 

Ut homines ardere appareant. 

Recipe sanguinem leporis, et 
ceram virgineam, et fac candelam, 
et illumina. 

Item capiatis argentum vivum, 
et ponatis ipsum in aliquo vitro, et 
etiam aquam ardentem, et aquam 
vita, et projiciatis tres vel quatuor 
guttas in igne—si fuerit aliqua mulier 
corrupta statim debet mingere et 
non aliter. 
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‘Gossips mine’ has been printed » sas being capable(which most of them 
from anothermanuscriptby thePercy ~ are not) of being printed without 
Society. To mostreaders of Fraser, \ omissions. The necessary discretion, 
however, it is likely tobe new. I it willbe seen,'has been supplied by 
select it from the humorous poems thie author. 


How gossips mine, gossips mine, 
‘When shall we go to the wine. 


I shall tell you a good sport, 
How ane es them of a sort, 
Their sick bodies to comfort, 


When they meet in land or street. 


But I dare not for your displeasure, 

Tell of ‘these matters half the substance ; 
But yet somewhat of their governance, 
So far as I dare I will declare. 


Good gossip mine, where have ye been ; 
It is so long sith I you seen. 

Where is the best’ wine, tell'you me. 
Can ye aught'tell? Yea, full well. 


I know a draught of merry go down, 
The best it is m all the town. 

But yet I would not for my gown, 
My husband wist. Ye may me trist. 


Call forth our gossips, bye-and-bye, 
Eleanour, Joan, and Margery, 
Margaret, Alice, and Cecily; 

For they will come, both all and some. 


And each of them will somewhat bring, 
Goose or pig, or capon’s wing, 

Pasties of pigeons, or some such thing. 
For we must eat some manner meat. 


Go before, between, and tween, 
Wisely that ve be not seen ; 

For I must lome and come again. 
To wit I wis where my husband is. 


A strype or two God might send me, 
If my husband might here see me. 
She is afeared, let her flee, 

Quoth Alice then,—I dread’no men. 


Now be we in the tavern set, 

A draught of the best let him fet, 

To bring our husbands out of debt ; 
For we will spend—till God more send. 


Each of them brought forth their dish, 

Some brought flesh and some brought fish, 

Quoth Margaret meke—now with a wish, 

I would Anne were here ; she would make us cheer. 


How say ye, gossips, is the wine good P 

That is it, quoth Eleanour, by the rood. 

It cheereth the heart and comforts the blood. 
Such jonkets among shall make us live long. 


Anne bade fill a pot of muscadell ; 
For of all wines I love it well. 
Sweet wines keep my body in hell. 
If I had it not I should take great thought. 
K2 
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How look ye, gossips, at the board’s end. 


Not merry, gossips 


God it amend, 


All shall be well, else God it defend, 
Be merry and glad, and sit not so sad. 


Would God I had done after your counsel; 
For my husband is so fell; 

He beateth me like the Devil in hell ; 

And the more I ery the less mercy, 


Alice with a loud voice spake then: 

T wis, she said, little good he can, 

That beateth or striketh any woman, 

And specially his wife, God give him short life. 


Margaret meek said, so might I thrive ; 

I know no man that is alive 

That give me two strokes, but, he shall have five. 
I am.not afeard though he have a beard, 


One cast down her shot, and went away. 
Gossip, quoth Eleanour, what did she pay 
Not but a penny! * So, therefore; I say 
She shall no more be of our lore: 


Such guests we may have enow, 

That will not for their shot allow. 

With whom came she ?., Gossip, with you 
Nay, quoth Joan ; I came alone. 


Now reckon our shot, and go we home, 
What cometh to each of us but threepence ? 
Pardye, that is but a small expense 

For such a sort, and all but sport. 


Turn down the street when ye come out, 

And we will compass around about. 

Gossip, quoth Anne, what needeth that doubt, 
Your husbands be pleased when ye be eased. 


Whatsoever any man think, 

We come for naught but for good drink. 
Now let us go home and wink, 

For it may be seen where we have been. 


This is the thought that. gossips take. 
Once in a week merry they will make, 
And all small drinks they will forsake; 
But wine of the best shall have no rest, 


Some be at the tavern thrice in the week, 
And so be some every day eke, 

Or else they will groan and make them seck, 
For things used will not be refused. 


We have thrown our net almost at 
random; ‘yet there are few palates 
which will not have found: some- 
thing to please them: among. the 
specimens which we have brought 


together: Let us repeat: our hope 
that the entire collection may before 
long. be committed to the more 
secure custody, as wellias the more 
accessible form, of a printed volume. 
J: A. Froups. 
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TELEGRAPH-CABLE LAYING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
WITH AN EXCURSION IN ALGERIA. 


ROSSING the ferry from Birken- 

head to Liverpool on a sultry 
morning towards the end of last 
August, justatthe hour when mercan- 
tile men were passing from their snug 
retreats on the Cheshire ‘side. to 
their places of business on the other, 
general attention was. directed. to 
a screw-steamship of considerable 
burthen, then lying in the stream 
of the Mersey. She appeared tobe 
outward bound, for her steam was 
getting up, and the last but not the 
least important operation of hoist- 
ing on deck an abundant supply of 
bleating, grunting, and cackling 
live-stock, besides hampers of al 
sorts, promising good cheer, was 
going on. Practised eyes easily 
discerned that the queer-looking, 
long, black-sided vessel, so heavily 
laden and deep in the water, was 
not one of those employed in the 
ordinary traffic of the port of Liver- 
pool; but no one even conjectured 
what was her cargo, or what her 
destination. An hour afterwards 
she was steaming down the Mersey, 
with the writer of these pages on 
board. 

Few indeed among the enter- 
prising and intelligent inhabitants 
of this busy place had any idea that 
there was coiled in the hold of the 
Elba—for that is the ship’s name— 
thus unostentatiously leaving their 
port, the first of a series of sub- 
marine telegraph cables, extending 
in the aggregate over nine hundred 
nautical miles, which before the 
year’s end were safely laid in the 
depths of the Mediterranean, These 
lines connect the continents of 
Europe and Africa, as well as other 
important points; one of them, 
Malta, being a step in advance to- 
wards communication with India. 
No public notices announced the 
preparations for, or the departure 
of, the expedition. The contracts for 
these great operations, equal in ex- 
tent to considerably more than one- 
third of the Transatlantic line, were 
undertaken by a single firm at their 
own risk ; and they set about it and 
completed it like men of business. 

If few turned their attention to 
the departure of the Elba with its 


important freight, fewer still would 
have been disposed to augur well 
on the success of the enterprise on 
which ‘she was employed, had they 
been aware that ‘the difficulties to 
be encountered were of the same 
character as those to which the then 
recent failure in the operations of 
the Transatlantic, Company was at- 
tributed, namely, the great depth of 
water in which the cable had to be 
submerged. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that the soundings 
in the Mediterranean, for consider- 
able portions of the lines laid in 
that sea, give the same results as 
those. on part of the Atlantic line ; 
showing a maximum depth of 1700 
fathoms, or two and a quarter miles. 
Those also who knew that three 
previous attempts to lay the African 
cable had already proved abortive 
might have been still more incredu- 
lous as to its accomplishment. 

At the present moment, when 
public attention is so much turned 
to the renewal of the enterprise of 
the Transatlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, as well as to similar under- 
takinys contemplated in the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean, a narra- 
tive in some detail of the operations 
connected with the submersion of 
the African cable, the first success- 
ful enterprise in deep-sea telegra- 
phy, may not be uninteresting. Its 
practical results solved the problem, 
whether submarine cables could be 
laid in certain great depths of water, 
@ question surrounded with many 
difficulties. Such ‘operations must, 
indeed, be always attended with 
serious risks; but after the expe- 
rience gained, and the note of pre- 
paration sounded for many months, 
it may be reasonably hoped that 
ere these pages issue from ‘the 
press the powers of science and me- 
chanical skill will have proved as 
triumphant in the Atlantic as they 
have been in the Mediterranean. 
The narrative will show how such 
triumphs are achieved; nor can 
there be any want of incidents in 
an expedition of so novel a charac- 
ter, having the glorious shores of the 
Mediterranean for its field, to add 
interest to the story. 
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The passage to the Mediterranean 
on the route eastward has now be- 
come so familiar, that the narrative 
might well commence with the scene 
of action on the coast of Algeria. 
Often, however, as it had been the 
fortune of the writer to visit the 
shores of that glorious inland sea— 
glorious in the physical features of 
its islands and coasts, as well as in 
the historical reminiscences with 
which it is associated—he had always 
approached it by land routes. ‘The 
voyage therefore, from the Mersey 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
formed an additional attraction in 
his plan of joining the present ex- 

edition. Though sometimes de- 

yed by contrary winds, when the 
vessel. rolled and pitched heavily 
from the great ane of the coil of 
cable, the voyage was highly enjoy- 
able and full of interest, Every 
Englishman must view with a just 
pride the rock-fortress commanding 
the passage into the Mediterranean ; 
but St. Vincent and Trafalgar 
might perhaps be objects of keener 
interest to one who had watched 
the course of events from the 
earliest, years of the present cen- 
tury, than they can be to the 
men of this generation. Swept 
through the Straits by that equable 
current which, ceaselessly flowing, 
labitur et labetur, from the Atlantic, 
replenishes, without either reflux or 
overtiow, the great Mediterranean 
basin, doubts not unreasonable sug- 
gest themselves to the curious .. 
server as to the theories proposed by 
science respecting this strange phe- 
nomenon. Nor can the memorable 
‘pillars, which he sees rearing 

eir hoary summits on either 
shore, fail of recalling to the 
scholar’s mind the traditions of 
early times, when Phoenician and 
Libyan: navigators, boldly penetrat- 
ing these mysterious barriers,carried 
with them to the shores of the 
ocean those arts of civilization 
which, step by step, their colonies 
had introduced along the coasts of 
the Mediterranean. After a long 
course westward, the mighty stream 
of human progress, controlled by 
other, but not less wisely aed, 
laws than those which direct the 
ocean, currents, has now become re- 
fluent.. It. bears back towards its 
source the matured fruits of a culti- 
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yation planted in the earliest ages 
in lands then almost beyond the 
pale of humanity, but now yielding 
a rich return to the countries from 
whichit sprung. Among numerous 
recent proofs of this reaction, none 
could more forcibly strike a thought- 
ful mind than that afforded by an 
enterprise such as the present, in- 
tended to link by a chain of rapid 
communications the northern coast 
of Africa and the adjacent islands, 
the chief seats of the first coloni- 
zation from the east, with the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

But not dwelling on such recol- 
lections, the interval of the voyage 
to the scene of action may be use- 
fully employed in. giving some ac- 
count of the project, finally accom- 
plished, after repeated failures, by 
the submersion of the African cable. 
We may conclude with a rapid 
sketch of the other lines of subma- 
rine telegraphs in the Mediterranean 
already completed, or still in em- 
bryo but bidding fair to be carried 
into execution. 

The history of the project of 
which the African cable was the 
final accomplishment may be shortly 
told. The object was to connect 
the French island of Corsica and 
their province of Algeria, as well as 
the intermediate island of Sardinia, 
with the continental lines of tele- 

ph. The project was criginated 
in 1853 by Mr. W. Brett, and a 
company was formed en commandité 
to carry it out, composed of French 
and Italian shareholders, and of 
which he was the gérant. A conces- 
sion was obtained from the French 
and Sardinian, Governments, with a 
guarantee of certain rates of inte- 
rest proportionably to the advan- 
tages they would derive from the 
undertaking, provided the works 
were completedwithin alimitedtime. 
The line started from a point in 
the Gulf of Spezzia, whence, cross- 
ing the Tuscan Sea by a submarine 
eable about ninety miles in length, 
it landed in Corsica at a point of 
Capo-Corso, its northern extremity. 
The wires were then conducted 
through the island, partly by sub- 
terranean channels, to Bonifacio. 
Thence, submerged in a cable cross- 
ing the Straits, abont ten miles in 
length, they. were brought to land 
at Capo Falcone, on the northern 
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coast of Sardinia. 
run through this island, still in a 
en most due south from the 
original startin int, to Cagliari, 
the capital. mae , 

Nothing now remained for the 
completion of the project but to lay 
a submarine cable across the Medi- 
terranean from the island of Sardi- 
nia to the nearest point of land on 
the African coast, which is found 
in the neighbourhood of Bona, a 
town in the eastern district of the 
French possessions in Algeria. This 
was of course the most arduous part 
of the undertaking, from the great 
depth of water in the line between 
the two points, it ranging for a 
considerable distance from 1500 to 
1700 fathoms. Mr. Brett contracted 
for the execution of this work, and 
pecsonelly directed the operations, 

ut unfortunately three successive 
attempts to lay the cable failed. 
hese disasters exhausted the 
company’s finances, and occasioned 
eat dismay among ithe share- 
olders, and the time limited for 
finishing the works had nearly ex- 
pired when, in the summer of 
1857, Mr. Brett, as that company’s 
geren. applied to Messrs. R. 8. 
ewall and Co. to undertake the 
manufacturing and laying down the 
cable. The members of that firm 
had gained more experience and 
achieved greater success in such 
works than had fallen to the lot of 
any other persons engaged in simi- 
lar operations, having during the 
Crimean war laid down betiveen 
four and five hundred miles of sub- 
marine telegraph cable in the Black 
Sea. After, no doubt, duly weighing 
the difficulties of the undertaking, 
the overtures made by Mr. Brett 
ended in their contracting with the 
‘Mediterranean Telegraph Com- 
penny anen being the title assumed 
y the Sardo-French company—to 
manufacture and lay the African 
cable at their own risk for a fixed 
price. 

About the same time they also 
entered into engagements on simi- 
lar terms with the ‘ Mediterranean 
Extension Telegraph Company,’ 
established, we believe, by a body 
of Austrian shareholders, for laying 
down submarine cables between 
Cagliari and Malta, and Malta and 
Corfu, wires extending over 795 
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nautical miles, and making, with 
the African cable, a total length of 
920 miles. 

Tt may not be out of place here to 
say a word about the depths of the 

editerranean, a subject intimately 
connected with these submarine en- 
terprises. In its physical aspect 
this midland sea may be considered 
as divided into two great basins, 
intersected by the lower extremity 
of the Italian peninsula, which, 
with the island of Sicily at its base, 
blocks up the channel between 
Europe and Africa to a strait not 
exceeding eighty miles in breadth. 
For at this point Cape Bon, pro- 
truding northward, forms the ex- 
tremity of that part of the African 
coast, the ‘Tunisian territory, 
which changing its usual direction, 
stretches out its arm, as it were, to 
meet the advances of Europe to- 
wards it. Admiral Smyth observes 
in his valuable Memoir on the 
Mediterranean, that £ perhaps its 
most remarkable feature is the per- 
fect hydrographic division into two 
great basins by the form of its 
bottom ; thus confirming the allot- 
ment made by geographers from a 
study of the form of its shores.’ The 
Admiral remarks that ‘the barrier 
at the entrance of the Straits [of 
Gibraltar] marks the commence- 
ment of the western basin, which 
descends to an abysmal profundity, 
and extends as far as the central 
part of the sea, where it flows over 
another barrier, and again falls into 
the yet unfathomed depths of the 
Levant basin.’ 

The greatest depth of water is 
found in some parts of this, the 
eastern and largest of the basins. 
It is reported that soundings have 
been sabia about 90 miles east of 


Malta to the amazing — of 


15,000 feet; and between Cyprus 
and Egypt 6o0o feet of line have 
been run out without reaching the 
bottom. These are the results of 
single experiments; but it appears 
from a regular series of soundings 
lately made from Egypt to the Ar- 
chipelago, that between Alexandria 
mat Rhodes the bottom was only 
found at the depth of 9900 feet, and 
between Alexandria and Candia the 
soundings were upwards of 10,000. 
The western basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, having the beautiful islands 
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of Corsica and Sardinia nearly in.its 
centre, has. been the focus of an ex- 
tensive volcanic action, both sub- 
marine and subterranean, of which 
Etna and Vesuvius are existing wit- 
nesses. The course of the Phlagrean 
fires may be traced from the Lipari 
Islands to the Campagna of Rome. 
In the Island of Sardinia they have 
been especially active, a large tract 
of the vast Campidano being studded 
with round-topped hills, the craters 
of extinct voleanos, and the Plutonic 
formations appearing in many parts 
of the southern and western coasts. 
Whatever may have been the dis- 
ruptions caused in ages long remote 
by this extensive and violent igneous 
action, to which probably these 
coasts and islands owe much of their 
present. configuration, it does not 
appear that the depths of the Me- 
diterranean, as far as they have 
been plumbed, are anything like so 
great in this western as in the 
eastern basin. . But we find that 
even in the Straits, between Gibral- 
tar and Ceuta, nearly 6000 feet. of 
line have been run out without meet- 
ing the bottom ; and further to the 
westward no soundings have been 
obtained. Fortunately in the lines 
of telegraph-cable already laid in 
this basin, the depths, though op- 
posing serious obstacles to the en- 
terprise, have not been found so 
great as to preclude its success. 
They appear, however, to be. only 
just within the compass of the ma- 
chinery and the structure of the 
cables at present used in these un- 
dertakings, as Mr. W. Siemens, 
C.E., remarked, in. a paper lately 
read before the Society of Arts, that 
‘upon calculations of the strain of 
the cable in leaving the vessel, an 
iron-sheathed cable cannot, under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
be laid in water more than three 
miles in. depth,’ 

After passing the Straits we ran 
along the coast of Spain, enjoying a 
delightful day, during which. the 
snow-clad summits of the Sierra 
Nevada were full in sight; and a 
still more delicious evening, walk- 
ing the deck to a late hour, till the 
planet Jupiter set. over the moun- 
tains, and. the land-wind. wafted 
fragrant airs from the Andalusian 
shore, and a lustrous moon sparkled 
in the ripples, of the..tranquil sea, 
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silvering every jutting rockand cape 
on that romantic coast. The vessel’s 
course for Bona was then laid nearer 
the African shore than the usual 
route of ships bound to Malta and 
the eastward. As she steamed along 
this coast, Algiers spread out its 
white glistening terraces, rising on 
the slope of a hill and backed by the 
chain of the Little-Atlas. Further 
eastward the mountain-chain ap- 
roaches the shore, to which its 
oien ridges formed a bold front- 
age during the. rest of our course. 
We neared. it between the Capes 
Matafou and Bougaroni, having been 
out of sight of land while crossing 
the mouth of the deep bight in 
which the town of Bougia ‘stands. 
It was a sultry evening after a day 
of intense heat, and a dense steamy 
vapour, white as snow, hung round 
the bases of the mountains. All this 
coast has.a wild and desolate aspect. 
It consists of rugged cliffs washed 
by the sea, and hills eovered by 
dwarf scrub, with occasional patches 
of cultivated land; and the ferocity 
of the neighbouring tribes of Arabs, 
or rather Kabyles, is said to be in 
character with this savage scenery. 
Rounding the Cape de Garde, the 
Ras-el-Hamrah of the natives, the 
scene suddenly changed to one of 
lively interest. .Gaily painted boats 
engaged in fishing for coral, each 
with a dark Moor in her stern, were 
scudding under the. fresh breeze 
which just curled the blue water of 
the sheltered bay, in the. curve of 
which stood .a, solitary, marabout’s 
domed cell, the fisherman’s house 
of prayer., A French steam-frigate, 
with two other war steamships 
under the Sardinian flag, lay at an- 
chor waiting the Zlba’s arrival, the 
little squadron being under orders 
from the respective Governments to 
attend on and assist in the opera- 
tions. Facing the harbour we see 
the old. Arab: town of Bona rising 
from the water's edge to the Casbah 
or citadel, which, with the minaret 
of the principal mosque, crowns the 
fortified heights. These are backed 
by the lofty chain of Mount-Edough, 
and the eye rests with pleasure on its 
green slopes, when weary of gazing 
on. the arid coast where no verdure 
appears but patches. of eaetus defy- 
ing the burning heat. On the shore 
are the tents of the Bedouin salt- 
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merchants, with their camels lymg 
on the sand, and their small lean 
horses picketed to the ground. To 
the left spreads a vast plain border- 
ing the sea and extending far inland 
along the course of the Seybouse ; 
and you see a grécn hillock rising 
out of the plain, where stood the 
ancient city of Hippo-Regius, from 
the ruins of which Bona was built. 
Though a picturesque object from 
the sea or the mountains, the inte- 
rior of this place, like most other 
southern i eastern towns, is a 
labyrinth of dark narrow’ streets. 
The French have made some clear- 
ings, particularly in forming the 
street leading to the Constantine 
Gate. Buttheir main improvements 
are concentrated in a square, the 
Place Rovigo, three sides of which 
consist of lofty houses, with bal- 
conies ‘and arcades, and shops and 
cafés on the ground floor, in the 
true Parisian style. The fourth is 
oceupied by an old mosque with its 
slender minaret. Here we find some 
antique pillars, relics perhaps of the 
Basilica of Peace at Hippo, or of the 
Temple of Venus at Aphrodisium, 
the Roman ‘town on the site of 
which the modern Bora’ is’ built. 
You see no furniture in the mosque 
but the Imaum's wooden pulpit 
facing towards Mecca, and the mats 
on which the slipperless worshippers 
kneel at their devotions. TheFrench 
have built a large church outside the 
town, a fantastie building in no re- 
gular style of architecture, but pre- 
tending tothe Romanesque. Though 
still unfinished it has already cost 
£8000. It is said that Bona is more 
backward in civilization than an 
other town occupied by the French 
in Algeria, though the Government 
has laid out large sums im’ its im- 
provement, the expenditure from 
1834 to 1850 having been nearly 
£140,000, More than one-half of 
this has been devoted to fortifica- 
tions and barracks; the civil works 
consisting of sewers, water-conduits, 
a douane, prison and tribunal of jus- 
tice, a school and cemetery, squares 
and promenades. The population 


is about 12,000, of whom one-third 
are French and the rest’ natives or 
foreign immigrants, the Maltese 
forming by far the largest class of 
the latter. 

Lhe Moorish houses, crowded iti 


Bona. 
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narrow streets, are generally low 
buildings ‘surrounding an interior 
court, with a gallery above opening 
to a number of small chambers. 
The house in which the writer 
lodged while the ships were at 
anchor in the bay, had the Oriental 
terraced roof common to almost all 
the houses at Bona. One side of 
the court contained baths; aud 
round it vines, entwined on the pil- 
lars supporting’ the gallery, ran up 
to the fiat roof, where these and 
flowering shrubs were trained on 
bamboo canes, In the corner of this 
terrace, and resting on it, stood the 
small apartment assigned to the 
stranger—the very counterpart of 
the ‘little chamber on the wall,’ 
lightly constructed, and furnished 
with ‘a bed and a table, a stool and 
a candlestick,’ in which the prophet 
Elisha was lodged by the Shunam- 
mite woman. Every one has heard 
of the share these terraces occupy 
in scenes of Eastern life, and may 
imagine the delight of escaping to 
their freshness from the close cham- 
bers below, in the cool of the even- 
ing, and during the warm clear 
nights of such countries, Delicious 
was the hour spent on that terrace, 
at Bona, when, long before the dawn 
of day, the ‘ stranger,’ starting from 
his bed, stepped out on the solitary 
platform. All was still in the vari- 
ously peopled town beneath, till the 
muezzin called the faithful to prayer 
from the gallery of the minaret just 
opposite, which, silvered by the pale 
moonlight, raised its slender spire 
to the blue vault of heaven. On the 
other hand, the towering heights of 
Mount-Edough seemed to hang over 
the sleeping town in a mass of deep 
shade. Presently the cathedral bell 
tolled for thé first mass. The reli- 
gious sentiment was mingled in the 
revéries of the silent hour. It found 
utterance in the summonses to early 
peace: however various their forms; 

ut perhaps drew its deepest inspi- 
rations from the contemplation of 
thé starry heavens and the primeval 
mountains, on the solitary ‘ house- 
top.’ 

mK slight ‘stir’ in the vine-trellised 
court below recalled the thoughts to 
earthly things.’ Looking over the 
parapet ‘a form, almost as lightly 
clad a8 ‘the’ sojournér, in flowing 
white, was'séen flitting about. Our 
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*Shunammite woman’ was preparing 
to. light. the stove of her baths,— 
delicious idea in such a climate, and 
after even a fortnight’s voyage, 
though buckets of sea-water had 
lent a very salutary aid to the usual 
ablutions! Then, after the custo- 
mary small cup of hot coffee, it was 
not too early for a visit to. the 
market, always. an. attractive scene 
to the curious traveller. That, of 
Bona is held on.a sort of boulevard 
outside the walls. What heaps. of 
fruit—melons, pears, apples, peaches, 
Sige, pomegranates, oranges, grapes! 
hat loads of vegetables, with 
earthen vessels containing curdled 
milk and butter, spread out for sale! 
And what striking groups; the 
country Arabs. in their white bour- 
nouses, or even sheepskins; and 
the Maltese gardeners, who seem 
here to fill the same place as the 
Malays. at the Cape colony and 
throughout, the Indian seas; and 
with much the same character. In 
each ease all the peity trade is in 
the hands of. the immigrant race. 
They are porters and coolies; they 
thrive alike in the market and the 
shop, being keen, thrifty, and indus- 
trious, but roguish and irascible. 
Let us mount the Arab steed pro- 
vided by the kindness of the British 
Vice-Consul, and ride over to the 
ruins of Hippo-Regius, the worthy 
consul, being courteously our guide. 
Jast out. of the town we meet an 
Arab sheikh dashing on at full speed, 
richly aecoutred, and followed by a 
ragged retinue, bare-legged, with 
the naked. toe in the stirrup. Com- 
mend us to flowing robes, except on 
horseback! The bournouse hangs 
and folds as gracefully as the toga ; 
and. a Moor of rank, in an attitude 
of repose, is as grave and sententious 
as a Roman senator. We ride 
slowly through olive grounds and 
groves, of fruit trees, affording a 
grateful shade ; for though the sun 
is descending towards the west, the 
heat is still great. The ancient. city 
of Hippo stood.on and encircled two 
mamelons rising out. of the plain, in 
full view of what is now called the 
Gulf of Bona. It was a consider- 
able city, the ruins extending over 
nearly a hundred and fifty acres, the 
soil of whichis said to. be full of 
foundations of houses,.of tombs, and 
fragments. of statues, We ascend 
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the highest mamelon, about two 
hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of the plain, or the sea—which 
is the same thing here—winding 
through tangled brakes, among wild 
olives, fig-trees, and jujubes. No 
trace of the once opulent and power- 
ful Hippo-Regius is seen above 
ground. Underneath lie open some 
vast cisterns of solid masonry, sup- 
posed to have been supplied with 
water from Mount-Edough by an 
aqueduct, five arcades of which still 
exist. But little known as a fa- 
vourite residence of the Numidian 
kings, or as the seat of a Roman 
pretor, Hippo-Regius derives its 
celebrity from being associated with 
the name of the great St, Augustine. 
Here he laboured as priest or bishop 
for forty years. In the shade of 
the now ruined porticos he applied 
his acute mind to the solution of 
those deep problems which involve 
the mysteries of man’s nature and 
the Divine attributes. Here he 
wrote his Confessions, the City of 
God, and his Book of Recantations ; 
and, on the inyasion of the Vandals, 
here he penned that last of his 
Epistles, addressed to Pope Hono- 
ratus, which displays a humility, 
patience, and courage becoming a 
Christian bishop, and worthy of his 
great name, ‘Lo use the words of 
an eloquent traveller, ‘The wind 
sighs. through those now deserted 
courts from. which the venerable 
St. Augustine so nobly combated 
the ruinous march of Roman luxury, 
and those various heresies which 
then tore the Christian church in 
Africa, And was it not within those 
walls that, borne down by the evils 
which assailed the Empire and the 
Church, he died?—Vandal shouts 
ringing in his ears, as, in pursuit of 
the unhappy Boniface, they filled 
the courts of Hippona with their 
Arian hordes.’ St. Augustine died 
August 28th, 429; and the city 
being taken by Genseric in Decem- 
ber of the following year, most part 
of it was sacked and burnt; but the 
bishop's. house, and his library in 
the Basilica of Peace, were spared. 
His. remains were afterwards 
snatched from the violence of the 
Vandals by the two hundred ortho- 
dox. African bishops who found a 
refuge at Cagliari, in Sardinia. 
Thence Liutprand, king of Lom- 
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bardy, removed them to Pavia; and 
the relics rested under the roof of 
its magnificent duomo, till a few 
years ago the French Government 
restored them with great pomp and 
ceremony to Hippo. On the side 
of the ruined aqueduct, near the top 
of the hill, stands an altar of white 
marble, which serves for the pedes- 
tal of a diminutive statue of St. 
Augustine in his episcopal robes. 
It is surrounded by a circular fence 
of light iron pales, the ring being 
planted with lilacs and honeysuckles. 
At the time we saw it, wreaths of 
immortelles, hanging on the rail, had 
succeeded these flowering shrubs; 
the whole affair being, to our appre- 
hension, in the worst possible taste. 

The summit of the highest of the 
twin mamelons, the Bounah hill, 
commands a wide view of the vast 
alluvial plain bordering the Medi- 
terranean, and extending as far as 
and beyond the river Mafrag, 


which also runs through it in a 
course parallel with the Seybouse. 
Though now parched by the great 
heats, its rich verdure after the 
rains could be easily conceived. 
The immense ricks of hay we saw 


in riding out of Bona proved the 
abundance of its produce; and its 
splendid pastures are said to have 
afforded to Ahmed, the bey of this 
province, the means of paying his 
annual tribute to Algiers, and of 
pocketing 100,000 francs. Being 
once in difficulties from immediate 
want of money, the plain of Bona 
alone gave him 500,000 francs in 
the space of s few days. There are 
70 square leagues of this vast level, 
with a surface of 110,000 hectares 
(275,000 acres), most of it cultivable 
land ; a fine field for colonization, 
were it not that the climate is very 
unhealthy, like all the neighbour- 
hood of Bona, from the exhalations 
of the marshes and lagunes. A 
ood system of drainage and ju- 

icious planting would be the best 
sanitary remedies; but in general 
the French have no genius for ex- 
tensive agricultural operations, and 
this fine country, which in ancient 
times contributed largely to supply 
the granaries of Rome, is likely to 
continue a desert. Even the agri- 
cultural colonies planted about 
Bona and on the road to Philip- 
ville—Penthiévre, and others—are 
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represented as being in a doleful 
condition. The present provinee of 
Constantine, with part of Tunis, as 
far as the river Leptis, near Cyrene, 
formed part of the ancient Numidia. 
The solitary mounds of Hippo over- 
look the classic soil of the kingdoms 
of Massinissa and Jugurtha. We 
cantered up the rich valley of the 
Seybouse in the very track along 
which the bold and crafty Numidian 
led his fiery Massylian cavalry, re- 
straining their ardour by a feigned 
retreat until he drew a pro-consular 
army, thirsting for the royal treasure 
he had deposited in a mountain for- 
tress, into the defiles of the upper 
valley of the Seybouse, and eom- 
pelled it to pass under the yoke. 
Let us change the seene. In 
another excursion we turn our backs 
on the pestiferous marshes of the 
Seybouse and the Mafrag, and 
climbing the Djebel-Edough, inhale 
the pure mountain breezes, The 
road leads among the gardens sur- 
rounding the town with a luxuriant 
growth of fruit-trees and vegetables, 
sedulously irrigated by that most in- 
dustrivus class of colonists, the very 
refuse of Spain and Malta, who, 
never idle, ‘cultivate the land by 
day and eut throats by night.’ 
My friend the viee-consul said that 
the Maltese give him a great deal of 
trouble. But for them his office 
would be nearly a sinecure; they 
are almost the only British subjects 
with whom he has to do, there being 
little or no commerce between Eng- 
lish ports and Bona. So it is with 
the Ionian Greeks in the East ; and 
it may be truly said that’ the Union 
Jack has to cover a multitude of 
sins. The pass over the Djebel- 
Edough is gained by a well-engi- 
aieed road, winding through the 
shaggy brakes with which the 
slopes and hollows of the mountain 
are overspread. Thisstunted vege- 
tation consists of the cistus, the 
lentiscus, and a score other hardy 
shrubs, which, in spite of the heat, 
carpet also the verdure-clad islands 
of the Mediterranean lying nearest 
the African coast. Others prevail 
still more fitted to endure the 
scorching heat; such as the dwarf- 
palm, Chamerops humilis, issuing 
from a large bulbous root, said to be 
edible, and which the sailors of our 
squadron, while it was anchored 
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near the shore, carried off, mistaking 
them for a species of onion. The 
industrious inhabitants of the moun- 
tain make a sort of broom, as well as 
baskets, of their fibrous and fan-like 
leaves, carrying them to the town 
for sale. 

We visited one of their settle- 
ments; it was not an encampment, 
but more like a Kaffir kraal, such 
as one sees at the other extremity 
of the African continent. The poor 
tribe dwelling in the recesses of 
Mount-Edough are Kabyles; and 
according to French writers, the 
Kabyles differ in all things from the 
Arabs. The first live under roofs ; 
the last under tents. The Arabs 
are a nomad race; the Kabyles de- 
light in a settled life, and have fixed 
habitations.' The Arab  detests 
work, he is essentially idle; he 
tends his flocks, but tills the ground 
only from necessity. The Kabyles 
are great cultivators, growing len- 
tiles, peas, beans, onions, and many 
other vegetables, making their own 
implements, and even arms, and 
planting fruit trees of various sorts. 
Lhe Arab shuns the towns, the 
Kabyles seek work in them, and 
Jabour as masons and gardeners ; 
- they are very unsociable, and 
10stile to the Arabs as well as the 
French. | They differ also in their 
— characteristics—the Ka- 
yies being generally fairer than the 
Arabs-~and in their language ; for, 
as M. Carette observes, * the Arabs 
correspond to the French families 
who speak the langue d’oc,’ and 
most of the colonists come from 
Provence, ‘ with southern imagina- 
tions personifying material forms; 
while the Kabyles have a northern 
precision of thought and expression, 
confining: themselves to an exact 
and critical statement of facts.’ The 
Kabyles or Berbers are probably 
descendants of the aborigiual race 
which inhabited the whole of 
northern Africa before the Phoni- 
cians colonized the coast. In a 
word, they are the conquered, the 
Arabs the conquering race. The 
Kabyles of the Djebel-Edough ap- 
peared to be part of a broken and 
impoverished tribe. The settlement 
we visited consisted of about a 
dozen huts, constructed of bamboos 
wattled -with twigs and covered 
with straw. About ‘twenty small 
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cows and a herd of goats, guarded 
by fierce dogs which resented the 
approach of strangers, were brows- 
ing among the stunted bushes, and 
a few patches of cultivated ground 
had been snatched from the sur- 
rounding waste. The women were 
at work in the huts, neatly making 
the brooms already mentioned; the 
men were sullen.: No milk was to 
be had. The interior of ‘the huts 
was wretched and dirty, without 
furniture of any kind, or even mats, 
and with scarcely the most neces- 
sary utensils. A Kaffir kraal: on 
the banks of the Keiskamma is a 
palace compared ‘to these Kabyle 
huts. We have often slept with 
the greatest comfort in the one; 
we could not venture to sit down in 
the other. 

About a league and a half west of 
Bona, the lofty promontory of Cape 
de Garde, well called by the natives, 
from its deep red colour, the Ras- 
el-Hamrah, surmounted by a light- 
house, juts out towards the coast of 
Sardinia. A little to the eastward 
of the cape we find a little cove 
with a sandy beach, the appointed 
rendezvous of the squadron em- 
ployed in the service ot laying the 
submarine cable. ‘The cove is sur- 
rounded by shelving clifis of a 
friable schistose and micaceous 
granite. There is a gradual ascent 
of about half a mile from it to Fort 
Génois, the spot fixed upon for a 
temporary electro-telegraph station 
during the operations. The fort, 
a strong square building of solid 
masonry, the walls being of a daz- 
zing whiteness, stands on the edge 
of the cliffs, the base of which 1s 
washed by the sea. This desolate 
post, surrounded on three sides by 
the serubby waste, is occupied by 
a small detachment of French in- 
fantry under the command of a 
sous-officier, who courteously invited 
a rare visitor to share his frugal 
meal of potage and haricots; and 
observing that the stranger's light 
Maltese basket contained specimens 
chipped from the roeks below, as 
well as tools, a ship’s biscuit and a 
bunch of grapés, the obliging 
Frenchman added to the collection 
some corals and shells gathered on 
the shore. ‘The foundation of the 
fort, as its name implies, is attri- 
buted to the Genoese. It is stated 
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that having obtained a monopoly of 
the coral-fishery on the coast, while 
Bona was subject to the kings of 
Tunis, they built this fort. for the 
protection of the fisheries; but an 
Arabic inscription on the wall over 
the gate seems to indicate another 
and.an earlier origin. 

While the ships were detained at 
anchor in'the roads off Bona, the te- 
legraph cable and machinery became 
objects of great interest, the autho- 
rities, both eivil and military, with 
veople of all classes, flocking on 
Sood to indulge their curiosity. It 
was whispered, however, that the 
officials viewed with no very fayour- 
able feelings proceedings tending to 
abridge the. discretionary, powers 
hitherto, it is . supposed, rather 
freely exercised by Algerine fune- 
tionaries,; and placing them directly 
under the eye. and at the beck of the 
home: government... The | electric 
telegraph is a wonderful instrument 
for promoting the centralization of 
authority; and in the new arrange- 
ments for the administration, of 
affairs in Algeria, the Imperial Go- 
vernment appears. to have speedily 
availed itself of the facilities afforded 
by the African cable, 

The wind having changed, with a 
promise of fair weather, the squad- 
ron ran up the coast, and dropped 
their anchors.in,the cove just. men- 
tioned. ‘The Elba’s , stern being 
brought round to the land, anda 
kedge and hawser carried out, she 
was warped in and moored within a 
cable’s length of the sandy beach. 
While preparations, were making 
for landing the shore-end of the 
submarine eable and connecting the 
wires with Fort Génois, the little 
cove presented a gay and busy but 
thoughtful, scene from the rocks 
above, It was a calm, bright day, 
and only a. light ripple stirred the 
sparkling surface of the blue sea 
across which our path, lay to. the 
Sardinian coast. Below were seen 
floating in the breeze, as one after 
another the French and Sardinian 
frigates took up their stations out- 
side the English ship, the flags of 
the three Christian States. recently 
allied. in bridling by force of arms 
the arrogant encroachments of a 
semi-barbarous Power in the East 
of Europe, and opening the com- 
merce of the Black, Sea, and, the 
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western nations. .They were now 
united in the peaceable operation of 
linking Africa to Europe by that won- 
derful. machinery which may prove 
an important step: towards extend- 
ing civilizing influences into: the 
heart of the continent most needing 
them. 

But presently the frigates’ eight- 
oared boats are seen dashing off, in 
neat trim, to: assist in the. opera- 
tions, and at intervals some of the 
party on shore. found: leisure: to 

athe under shelter of the rocks and 
in the cool caverns into whieh they: 
were. worn, Meanwhile, Maltese 
labourers were indolently digging a 
channel.in the, sand for) the shore- 
end of the cable; and fixing ‘the 
posts for the wires ‘to Fort Génois: 
During |the heat of the day they 
had. lounged im the ‘shade, -and 
towards) sunset they. threw. down 
their tools, though. their task: was 
yet unfinished. The Englishmen-on 
shore, of all. ranks, laboured with'a 
will to complete the exeavation, and 
then some of them wading into the 
sea, vied with each. other to be the 
first. in the long line which landed 
it on, the shore of Africa. 

An hour after sunset the squadron 
weighed, anchor and steamed out of 
the eove, the engineers commencing 
the operation of paying out the sub- 
marine cable. | TheA/ba was towed 
by one of the Sardinian steamships, 
the,.other goingahead, and ‘the 
Freneh frigate taking her station on 
the English ship’s starboard. bow. 
It being now dark. the cable was paid 
out cautiously’ till the: machinery 
had got into working trim, the speed 
at first. being only three knots per 
hour. .By midnight: we had made 
about. 17 miles, the speed: having 
been latterly increased to four or five 
knots. per hour, At this time only 
21$ miles of cable were run out, the 
slack .being much less: ‘than: the 
averageallowed, The liglit on Cape 
de Garde was still seen. twinkling 
astern, ., The. ships’ carried. bright 
lanthorns at their mast-heads, and 
thus the squadron ‘swept on in, the 
darkness, the French: frigate, the 
Brandon, steadily keeping her place 
on the £ba’s quarter, the: Mon- 
zambane towing, and the Ichneusa, 
a Sardinian corvette, flitting about, 
now sere now? there) like a phantom 
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ship, and occasionally throwi 
signal rockets. On board the Elbe 
the service was conducted with per- 
feet. order, Mr. R..S. Newall and 
Mr. ©. Liddell directing. all. ‘the 
movements, but taking their = 
at the break, which they seldom 

nitted for a moment... M. Werner 

iemens. of Berlin, the first tele- 
— engineerin Europe, engaged 

y the contractors to superintend 
the instrumental operations, was 
now on board with a staff of German 
telegraphists employed in testing 
the insulation from time to time by 
communicating with the station at 
Fort Génois, There were also the 
Chevalier Bonelli, Director-General 
of the Sardinian telegraphs, with M. 
Delamarch, a distinguished French 
engineer decoré with the Legion, 
commissioned by their respective 
Governments to watch the opera- 
tions. All this while the strain on 
the cable was gradually increasing, 
as it fell into deeper and still deeper 
water ; the cable whirling its sinuous 
folds from the coil in the hold, and 
tearing through the iron rings and 
along the confining channels on deck 
till at plunged into the depths be- 
neath with an unceasing roar which 
may well be compared to that of 
a cataract rushing over its rocky 
bottom. 

At two a.m. the soundings had 
reached 1500 fathoms, and the ship 
was going steadily at four knots an 
hour, with aloss on the cable by slack 
of twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
more than thedistancerun. Atday- 
break Galita Island was in sight 
about thirty-five miles 8.E. of our 
course, the African mountains being 
still visible. The sunrise was ex- 
quisitely beautiful, the sea perfectly 
calm, and all promised well, except 
that apprehensions began to be en- 
tertained that in the depths of water 
still to be crossed, the maximum 
being 1750 fathoms or 2} miles, the 
loas on the cable would be so great 
that it might not hold out. The 
strain on it was therefore increased 
to four tons per mile, and the speed 
of the vessel kept to five knots per 
hour, while a deluge of water raised 
by the ‘donkey engine’ to cool the 
regulating - wheel drenched those 
who were stationed at the break 
like a constant shower-bath. Soon 
after sunrise the attending ships 
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closed. in, and their evolutions 
during the day, sometimes neari 
the iba, at others. starting off 
towards vessels crossing her track, 
and acting the ane of a protecting 
convoy, were full of interest, 
About noon one of those accidents 
occurred, inevitable probably im 
such operations, and the fatal con- 
sequences of which can only be 
averted by well-directed action. It 
is absurd to talk of automatic ma- 
chinery ; the less cumbrous and 
compheated it is the better, and the 
simplest has been found equal to 
meet all exigencies in practised 
hands, Very much depends upon 
nice and wary manipulation of the 
break. Length and weight are 
surely ingredients in the question 
not too difficult to be solved by me- 
chanical skill. A submarine cable 
plays unaccountable freaks in run- 
ning out, according to the weather 
and other circumstances, and its 
giant strength requires to be care- 
fully handled. By one of these 
strange whims, just when all was 
going smoothly, the African cable, 
suddenly whipping out of the bights, 
damaged ile machinery in the 
hold. The cable fouled but did not 
kink, and whirling at random, car- 
ried away the upper tier of rings, 
went flying through the hatchway, 
tore everything away, so that there 
was a perfect hurricane of fragments 
of iron and timber scattered in all 
directions, not without some marvel- 
lous escapes. The men in the hold, 
inured to the risks of cable-laying 
by former practice in the Black Sea, 
kept clear of the wreck, but stood 
firmly to their posts. At.he lever- 
break all was jammed hard down in 
an instant; putting, it appeared by 
the indicator, at least 74 tons strain 
on the cable, which stood this im- 
mense strain without breaking, as 
many on board thought inevitable. 
It stopped the run of the cable, 
though with very considerable loss, 
the depth of water being so great. 
The cable was, however, saved ; and 
in less than an hour, all being made 
right, there was a fresh start. Ex- 
perience had been gained which 
served good purpose. At the time 
the accident occurred the ship's 
speed was 53 to 6 knots, while the 
cable, with even five tons strain on 
it, ran out at 8; so great was the 
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depth of water. At this rate it 
would never have reached thetand ; 
but now weight after weight was 
boldly added till the strain was in- 
creased to 6 or 6}: tons per mile, the 
ship being kept to her former speed ; 
oak thus the waste of the back-slip 
was effectually prevented for the 
future. 

An hour or. two after noon, the 
land.of Sardinia was sighted ‘about 
fifty miles ‘ahead, all gomg right. 
Thus the squadron carried on ‘till 
sunset, when it was within ‘ten 
or twelve miles of the coast of Sar- 
dinia, the course bemg steered “for 
Cape-Teulada, the southermmost 
point of the island, about ‘seven 
leagues eastward of Oape-Sparti- 
vento. Here the iba lay-to for the 
night, a kedge being earried out and 
dropped in eighty fathoms of water, 
by which and the cable she held‘on, 
The frigate towing cast off the 
hawsers, and the other ships closing 
in, the ‘squadron came to anchor. 
It was a charming evening, the ‘sun 
setting in a flood of glory, reflected 
as in a mirror on the placid surface 
of the Mediterranean, and bringing 
out in strong relief the bold pro- 
montori¢és and rocky islets of the 
Sardinian coast. After awhile lights 
gleamed cheerfully from the cabin 
windows of the squadron grouped 
around, and soon all was still as the 
sleeping waters, ‘and every one 
sought the rest that was needed. 

Next morning, the bearings of the 
position having been.carefully taken, 
anda piece of the Malta cable, with 
another smaller coil, being spliced 
on,'as the African cable was now 
expended, the paying out again 
commenced; Cape-l'eulada, for 
which the course was laid, being, as 
already mentioned, from eleven to 
twelve miles distant. All went 
right, and ten miles of cable were 
run out without any loss. And now, 
as the vessel drew nearer and nearer 
the land,some on board not engaged 
in the operations, intense as was the 
interest with which ‘they were 
watched, turned from counting the 
rapidly decreasing coils to mark the 
outlines of shores with the main 
features of which they were already 
familiar. On either hand projected 
the bold and lofty promontories of 
Teulada and Spartivento, command- 
ing the entrances of the noble Gulfs 
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of Palmas ‘on the ‘one side, and 
Cagliari'on the ‘other, the coast be- 
tween'them being formed by long 
lines of precipitous cliffs. Faraway 
tothe ‘northward, the faint outline 
of the central chain of Sardinian 
mountains was presented to the eye 
in ‘aérial tints; while to the east- 
ward, the islands of San-Pietro and 
San-Antiocho, with some rocky 
islets, rose apparently right out of 
the sea to great elevations. The 
whole of this coast of a fertile island, 
rich’ various nataral products, but 
whose ‘resources ‘are undeveloped, 
has.\a barren and ‘desolate aspect. 
Not a fisherman's skiff was’ seen 
skirting the shore ; nota sail on the 
Mediterranean ploughing the way 
tothe entrances of two of the finest 
harbours it offers in all its ‘vast 
outline, 

The smaller coil of cable was now 
running out, being handled with 
great care—the more as the preced- 
ing night’s calm had been sueceeded 
by a stiff breeze from the south-east, 
and the sea had become rough. But 
in spite of all precautions, when 
within a mile and three quarters of 
the shore, a sudden gust of wind 
having canted the Ziba’s stern 
round, the cable broke. This hap- 
pening in only forty fathoms water, 
with a sandy bottom, and so near 
the shore, there could be no diffi- 
culty in picking up the cable’s end, 
and-connecting it with a short length 
reaching to the land. But from the 
state of the weather, and other cir- 
cumstances, it was thought advisable 
to defer the operation till a fresh 
~~ of cable was procured from 
Mngland. ‘Telegraphic communica- 
tion between the continent of Eu- 
rope and Algeria was therefore 
deferred for a few weeks, at the ex- 
piration of which its lest link was 
supplied. The bearings of the posi- 
tion were accurately taken when the 
cable parted, so that it was grappled 
at the first haul on the operations 
being resumed; but tlie real diffical- 
ties of the undertaking had been 
surmounted when the cable was laid 
in the depths of the Mediterranean. 

After completing the African line, 
the cables between Cagliari and 
Malta, and from Malta to Corfu, 
were immediately laid; the whole 
operations beingaccomplished before 
the end of December with entire 
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success, though there was a heavy 
sea in the Malta channel while the 
last cable was paid out. Much very 
deep water was passed on the Malta 
and Corfu line, the depth between 
Cape-Passaro, the south-eastern 
— of Sicily and Corfu, varying 

m 500 to 1400 fathoms. In one 
place the line approached soundings 
of 1800, and they were seldom less 
than 500, fathoms. In the line from 
Cagliari to Malta, and from that 
island to Cape-Passaro, the water is 
much’ shoaler, the greater part of 
the line being laid in less than 300 
fathoms. For a short length the 
depth reached r1ooo fathoms. It 
appears from the soundings made 
during these operations, that the 
whole bottom of the Mediterranean, 
in the lines traversed, is composed 
of fine sand, such samples being 
broughtup fromthe greatest depths ; 
—an important fact as regards the 
duration of the cables, since when 
once laid in such bottoms, it is diffi- 
cult’ to conceive what can injure 
them. In the shoal water, where 
the bottom was found in general 
to be sand and shells, there can be 
no great difficulty in picking up the 
cables, and repairing any damage 
they may receive. The direct 
length ‘of the Cagliari and Malta 
line is 375 nautical miles; that of 
the Malta and Corfu 420; the 
average waste having not exceeded 
from twenty to twenty-two per cent. 
The ship’s speed averaged about 
five knots per hour. 

The objects for which the united 
squadron assembled on the coast of 
Algeria having been so far accom- 
plished, it parted off Cape-Teulada, 
the writer being courteously af- 
forded a passage on board the 
Sardinian frigate to Cagliari, and 
afterwards to Genoa. He found on 
board General Alberto della Mar- 
mora, whose Topographical Survey 
and other works on Sardinia are 
well known. The General has long 
devoted himself’ with indefatigable 
zeal, not only to the physical de- 
scription, but to the promotion of 
the social and material interests, of 
the island of Sardinia, and this 
led him, though in advanced years 
and feeble health, to undertake 
the voyage for the purpose of wit- 
nessing an operation to the combi- 
nation of which with other projects 
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he attached considerable impor. 
tance. 

Cagliari, a fine city occupying 
a commanding position, has ae- 
quired some notoriety from its hav- 
ing been for a time the first tele- 

ph station reached from India. 
uring the writer's stay there he 
was standing in the balcony of our 
excellent Consul-General’s house 
late one evening, when the lights of 
a steam-boat from Malta were seen 
in the gulf, and he witnessed the 
anxiety with which an’ important 
telegram, in the very crisis of Indian 
affairs, was transmitted to London. 
Since the line has been extended to 
Malta, the station at Cagliari has 
lost its importance as regards Indian 
news. But General della Marmora 
prognosticates that, from its central 
position in the great highway to 
the east, from its noble harbour, 
and the abundant resources of the 
fertile island of which it is the 
capital and principal seaport, Cag- 
liam: will not only rival the barren 
rock of Malta as a place for tele- 
graphic communications to ports in 
northern and western oceans, but 
will draw to itself a share of the 
commercial enterprise which is now 
enlarging its bounds; especially as 
an entrepdt for the corn-trade of 
the Black Sea. 

It having been now shown how 
far and to what points the electric 
wires have been successfully laid in 
the western basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, let us in conclusion just 
glance at their probable extension 
eastward by submarine cables. The 
nataral point from which further 
progress should be made towards 
telegraphic communication with 
India, would seem to be Malta. 
But though the importance of having 
the line as far as possible under 
the control of British autho- 
rities is unquestionable, and we 
should even like to see Gibraltar 
made the first Mediterranean station, 
the plan of continuing the present 
line from Malta to Alexandria by a 
submarine cable does not appear 
to have received much favour. 
Whether the depth of water in that 

art of the eastern basin of the 
editerranean be an obstacle to the 
undertaking, we have not before us 
at present sufficient data to deter- 
mine ; it can hardly be insurmount- 
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able, But the project most.likely tobe 
immediately accomplished, consists 
ofa submarine cable from Ragusa to 
Alexandria, in. connexion, with the 
Austrian continental lines. Though 
open to objections on political 
grounds, it is a very feasible plan, 
and the preliminary ,measures for 
carrying it out are said to be com 


sing over other projects afloat 

Mediterranean lines of sub- 
marine telegraphs, we will only 
remark, that sinee Captain Pullen's 
recent report on the soundings in 
the Red Sea, there can be no reason 
to doubt that those who successfully 
laid submarine cables in the great 
depths of the Mediterranean, will 
easily accomplish the operation in 
the Red Sea, and continue the line 
in the Indian Ocean, so as to per- 
fect telegraph communication with 
India. Nor, from private informa- 
tion on which we can rely, have we 
much apprehension of failure in the 
speedy establishment and subse- 
quent maintenance of the overland 
line of telegraph wires from Con- 
stantinople, by Bagdad and Bus- 
sorah, to the Persian _ under- 
taken by the Turkish Government. 
Thus the great desideratum of a 
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double line of telegraphs to India 
bids fair of being attained, and that 
ow it being calculated that all 
the operations connected with both 
of what may be called the Indian 
lines can be completed in the course 
of two years. Should the Trans- 
atlantic line be safely laid, as, after 
the experience gained by successes 
as well as by failures, may be fairly 
expected, there will then be direct 
telegraphic communication between 
Caleutta and New York, more 
than. one-third of the  cireum- 
ference of the globe being encircled 
by a magic ring, the medium of 
conveying winged words with the 
rapidity of thought and the light- 
ning’s flash. Additional Transatlantic 
and other lines must necessarily be 
struck out in the course of things; 
and with the experience now gained 
of the practicability of laying sub- 
marine conductors of the electric 
current, and with the growing de- 
mands for rapid international com- 
munication, it is difficult to conceive 
any limit to its extension, until 
there be no speech nor language 
where its voice is not heard; their 
‘ lines’ being gone out into all lands, 
and their words unto the end of the 
world. 
T. F, 


TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
By a Grumsrer. 


CONFESS that I take a sort of 

malicious pleasure in Trafalgar- 
square. I regard it with much the 
same feelings, with which I should 
look upon dear John Bull himself, 
could that mythical personage be 
embodied in substantial flesh and 
blood. Here he is, with all his 
faults and eccentricities, set. up in 
stone and bronze, his mark on every 
object the eye rests upon. There 
stands, in perpetual silent reproof of 
his meanness, and utter want of ap- 
preciation for art, his National 
Gallery, with columns worked up to 
order to save money, Greek and 
Roman architecture marvellously 
blended, thoroughly out of keeping 
with St. Martin’s Church close by. 
On that block of granite destined 
for the equestrian statue of a hero, 
the bronze figure of a king, as little 
of a hero as may be, ordered,and. in 
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part paid for by himself, but. after 
a time bought as.a bargain by the 
Government, and set up where it is, 
for no better reason than that, being 
originally destined for the Marble 
Arch (itself removed from its origi- 
nal site), it is utterly out of place; 
and being in urgent need of a pen- 
dant, no suitable one could be found 
except by outraging still further 
the moral sense of the nation, The 
public is not so enamoured of Royal 
statues as to wish to see Henry 
VIII. or Charles II. added to this 
congregation of bronze anomalies; 
and it. would certainly recover the 
shock if the pedestal of George IV. 
were some fine day found vacant, 
and the Marble Arch surmounted 
by its king, alone, as he ought to be, 
in such glory as pertains to him, 
Mr. Bull piques himself on being 
a good alee and. to tell, the 
L 
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truth of him, finishes what he takes 
in hand right honestly and well. 
Accordingly, when it was somewhat 
of a tour de force to eut and polish 
a large mass of granite, he exercised 
his skill on the brace of dumb- 
waiters which stand in the centre of 
Trafalgar-square, squirting — their 
slender streams of water into the 
air, to the amusement of foreigners 
and the mortification of the na- 
tives. 

After a large display of designs of 
every sort, and a grand show of 
competition, England’s greatest 
naval hero was to have a column 
and a site all to himself, the column 
to be very tall, and the site, named 
after his great crowning victory, to 
be sacred to naval monuments. So 
thought the poor deluded public till 
the equestrian statue of George IV. 
undeceived them. Then came the 
bronze statue of the gallant, fiery 
soldier, the conqueror and pacifica- 
tor of Scinde; and the poor deluded 

ublic aforesaid began to think that 
Trafalgar-square was to be hence- 
forth given up to the joint use of 
the army and navy. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had this new idea taken pos- 


session of the public-mind, than 
Edward Jenner seats himself coolly 
and quietly in his arm-chair under 


Napier’s very nose. So that Tra- 
falgar-square, opened out just thirty 
years ago by the destruction of the 
Royal Mews, the Golden Cross Inn, 
“a an intricate knot of miserable 
courts and alleys, and low mean 
buildings, has in that short space of 
time undergone all these curious 
changes of plan and purpose, know- 
ing as little and as much of what 
was to happen to it next as that 
great toiling, blundering hero, John 
Bull himself. The great whale of 
1831, and the Chartist riots of 1848, 
were as much expected there and as 
much in place as George IV., 
Napier, and Jenner. 

Still, as I said before, I confess to 
taking a malicious pleasure in Tra- 
falgar-square. I hke the old and 
the new things that fill it and sur- 
round it. I like the memories that 
eling to it. I wish the old stone- 
cross in honour of Queen Eleanor, 
set up towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, had not been 
pulled down towards the middle of 
the seventeenth. Iam glad to see 
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Charles I. still on his place of blood. 
I wish I could think that Charing 
did really mean Chére Reine. I ho- 
nour Northumberland-house and its 
lion; I respect Gibbs for his church 
outside and inside, ' though I must 
confess the exterior displays some 
anomalies, and the interior does not 
— one to solemn thoughts ; 

make my bow to the College of 
Physicians, and would forgive the 
doctors if they found an arm-chair 
for Harvey opposite to Jenner; I 
shut my eyes with the best grace I 
can muster to the National Gallery, 
the dumb-waiters, and George IV. ; 
and I compose my mind to a patient 
waiting for the four grim lions that 
are some day to guard the Nelson 
column. 

But now to be more serious on a 
subject which has its grave as well 
as its ludicrous side. This last act 
of ours—this inauguration, in the 
midst of bronze efligies of kings and 
heroes of the sword, of the statue 
of Jenner—is it well or ill done? 
When the other day, in our own 
strange undemonstrative fashion, 
and in our own blundering manner, 
we did honour to Edward Jenner, 
did we do well or ill? Well: by 
all that’s right and reasonable, well ! 
If ever mortal man deserved a 
monument, this great chief of pre- 
ventive medicine did; and now, 
after the lapse of three generations 
from his birth and one from his 
death, we have provided an endur- 
ing monument—a monument more 
unworthy of his greatness than of 
our gratitude ; but stilla monument, 
in a public situation not wholly in- 
appropriate, and in company not 
quite so unfit as it has pleased some 
of our legislators, who indulge 
themselves in displays of ignorance 
and bad taste at Westminster which 
would be tolerated nowhere else, to 
represent. The site has been pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be 
one of the finest in Europe. It is 
central and commanding, and Jaid 
out in a style not wholly ineffective. 
It wants a new National Gallery, 
two fountains in lieu of the existing 
waterspouts, a good opening into the 
park, and some comprehensive plan 
for the future selection and placing 
of its monuments. Should these 
monuments be restricted to the two 
warlike professions ? We think not. 
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The claims of the peaceful pro- 
fessions are growing in strength 
every day, as the works of their 
members are being better under- 
stood and more thoroughly appre- 
ciated; and the men who have most 
adorned them have a right to expect 
a place by the side of our best and 
greatest military and naval heroes. 
They too have fought fights and 
gained victories. They too have 
shown courage and perseverance, 
as well as skill and knowledge. 
Jenner was as much a hero as a 
philosopher, and the same may be 
said of his two great contemporaries, 
Cook and Howard. And why should 
not Trafalgar-square be thrown open 
to such men as these, as well as to 
naval and military commanders ? 
We have already placed our 
greatest naval hero in the post of 
honour. Our greatest peaceful dis- 
coverer sits modestly at his feet. 
Napier, gallant and skilful, and the 
true soldier's friend, has his place 
assigned to him. Havelock is to 
form a pendant to Napier. Why 
should not Harvey, as discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, cecupy 
the corresponding spot, in corre- 
sponding attitude, to Jenner? and 
would it be too much to ask that, on 
loftier pedestals, between Napier 
and Nelson on the one side, and 
Havelock and Nelson on the other, 
the public should be allowed to look 
on the noble lineaments of Captain 
James Cook and John Howard? We 
should thus concentrate on one spot 
the monuments of the three great 
sanitary discoverers and heroes of 
the eighteenth century,—Jenner, 
Cook, and Howard,—the conquerors 
of Small-Pox, Scurvy, and Gaol 
Fever. When the two fountains 
which now disgrace the site have 
been replaced by some more suitable 
works of art; when the statue of 
George IV., to which it is obviously 
impossible to find any proper pen- 
dant, has been transferred to its 
Marble Arch, or removed to Water- 
loo-place ; when the blocks on either 
side have been worthily surmounted 
by emblematical groups of the two 
arts and sciences of War and Peace; 
and when the four pedestals at the 
foot of the Nelson pillar have 
received their lions, we shall have a 
monumental site of which we need 
not be ashamed. But whatever may 
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be done hereafter, we trust that no 


true Englishman will ever suffer 
himself to regret that the statue of 
Edward Jenner has been placed in 
the company of heroes, or deem any 
site in England otherwise than 
honoured by the presence of the 
discoverer and hero of vaccination. 
We may also be allowed to look 
forward to the time when other and 
more appropriate monuments still 
shall be erected to this benefactor 
of his race,—monuments which shall 
remind us that it was not seated in 
his study or clothed in academic 
dress that Edward Jenner made his 
great discovery, but by active obser- 
vation in the pastures and dairies of 
Gloucestershire. Jenner’s proper 
monumental posture, be it recol- 
lected, is standing, or perhaps lean- 
ing against the trunk of a tree; his 
proper pedestal, basso-relievos of 
rural scenes, cows grazing in pas- 
tures, and milk-maids at their 
work. But right or wrong, appro- 
priate or inappropriate, there sits, 
in a place of honour, a great, good 
man, whose look of rare mtelligenee 
and benevolence will attract many 
a passer-by: and in those still 
remote times when the arts of war 
shall yield the place of honour to 
the arts of peace, worthy represen- 
tatives of the manhood and beauty 
of England shall pay increasing 
honour to him who taught us how 
to destroy the most universal and 
most destructive pestilence the 
world has ever known; and soldiers 
and sailors shall be told that but 
for him the cholera, fevers, and 
dysentery of the Crimea would have 
found a worse companion in the 
small-pox, and the consumption 
which now reigns in our barracks 
a rival worthy to share its work of 
death. 

Having thus tried to justify this 
new dedication of ‘l'rafalgar-square 
to the joint arts of War and Peace, 
I should like to see the remaining 
statues taken in hand. To the 
College of Physicians I would com- 
mend the sitting statue of Harvey, 
with the proviso that the artist this 
time should be paid fairly and 
liberally for his work ; to the United 
Service Institution the colossal 
statue of Captain Cook; and to the 
nation itself, without distinction of 
profession or party, the correspond. 
L2 
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ing statue of that great man who, to 
more than a soldier's courage, and 
more than a Nelson’s sense of duty, 
added a rare benevolence and still 
more rare perseverance in’ well- 
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doing, without a parallel since 
the days of the Apostles. What 

lishman so ignorant as not to 
know that this praise can apply to 
no other than John Howard? 


HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. 


By Ong or THEMSELVES. 


THE, EIFEL. 


O Wandern, 0 Wandern, du freie Burschenlust ! 
Da wehet Gottes Odem so frisch in die Brust, 

Da singet und jauchzet das Herz im Himmelszelt :: 
Wie bist du, doch so schin, O du weite, weite Welt? 


T must! be a very pleasant thing 
for E. Moses and Son, and other 
entlemen of their persuasion, to sit 
im the dentist’s easy chair and re- 
flect that every single or double 
tooth in their jaws is perfectly safe, 
unless they choose to pay for its 
removal’; and no doubt: Mrs. Syco- 
rax is not above feeling a ‘thrill of 
secret satisfaction when’ she passes 
the village pond and thinks that she 
will not be thrown ‘in, with the 
option of burning if she has not the 
good sense to drown quietly. We 
too, in our way, have reason to 
rejoice that persecution has had its 
day. There was a time when the 
curse of Cain still hung over our 
profession, and public opinion saw 
in each of us:a possible fratricide, 
if not something worse. . The civil 
law, humorously so called, expelled 
ns ‘from the city, and Justice Shal- 
low committed us for being m the 
country. The old statutes with 
savage earnestness ‘accused us ‘of 
being ‘such as wake on the night 
and sleep on the day, and haunt 
customable taverns, ‘ and’ routs 
about, and no man wot. from 
whence they come nor whither 
they go.’ But in time, society came 
to take'a’ milder view of the enor- 
mity of these offences. I¢ was found 
that: waking on. the night did not 
argue much moral depravity, and 
that even legislators. were’ some- 
times given to the practice.. The 
striet attention to business and 
other virtues of Messrs. Quarter- 
maine, Lovegrove, Ellis, &c., made 
the haunting of customable taverns 
& popular, not to -say venial vice. 


Student's Song. 


The despotic institution of the con- 
tinental. passport showed clearly 
that every Briton who would never 
be.a slave should rally round the 
right to travel no man wot whence 
or whither. Thus. one by one 
vanished, all the difficulties in the 
way of vagabond emancipation. It 
may have been that society wished 
to vagabondize itself, and certainly 
a large portion of it. exhibits a lean- 
ing’ that way every year. In 
Chaucer's time the fit came on 
when . 
April with his shoures sote 
The droughte of March hath perced to 
the rote. 
Now it is in Autumn, when the 
heat hath made the Thames to 
smell more strong than sweet; when 
West-end windows show the holland 
blind, and callers get. for answer, 
*On the Rhind;’ when small. M.P.s 
begin to come out strong that sat 
in silence all the session long, and 
push their. bills through the re- 
maining stages, ‘ Than. longen folk 
to gon on pilgrimages.’ But with 
this sort of folk the: vagabond has 
as little in common as with the 
ious Canterbury Pilgrims. He 
as no part or lot with the luggage- 
ridden, courier-led traveller. Laieu, 
in All's, Well that Ends Well, was 
quite right in drawing the distine- 
tion when he allied Parolles ‘a 
vagabond and no. true traveller ;’ 
for the vagabond, though he may 
go five thousand miles from home, 
never travels. He is made up of 
contradictions, Energetic and yet 
lazy, so.as to enjoy the bliss of per- 
fect: idleness upon occasion: like 
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Catiline, patiens inedia, vigilia, al- 
goris, yet enough of a voluptuary 
to gees good fare com- 
fortable quarterswhen he gets them; 
a sturdy walker, but not above 
taking advantage of rail, coach, or 
boat, if it suits him. The great 
difference, however, between him 
and the ‘ true traveller’ lies in this, 
that the one goes to ‘do’ something, 
the Rhine, or the Rubenses, or the 
Rigi ; the other goes to do nothing, 
Simple as this may appear, it is 
not always so easy in practice. It 
is difficult in this country, next to 
impossible on the Continent, to find 
a place where there is not something 
to be done, a castle, or abbey, or 
church to be stumped through, or a 
picture which a chattering eommis- 
sioner tells you reproachfully is 
considered very fine. You can, of 
course, if gifted with sufficient 
strength of character, resolutely re- 
frain from looking at such objects. 
But if you do, you are sure to be 
met with on your return home by 
some inquiring mind that knows the 
ground thoroughly, and, curiously 
enough, it always happens that just 
what you did not see is the best 
worth seeing thing in the world, On 
the whole, the safest plan in this as 
in all similar cases, is to go where 
temptation is least likely to assail 
you, reserving to yourself the 
right of meeting it like a man, 
and yielding to it when it comes. 
The choice is not perhaps-a very 
wide one, but still cosy little 
Goshens where the vagabond may 
sojourn without being plagued to 
any serious extent, are to be found 
even on the Continent; and to the 
Continent, be it observed, the vaga- 
bond will generally direct his steps. 
The passport is no bugbear to him, 
for he knows that after all it onl 
requires common care to keep it 
always en régle; and then he can 
enjoy himself on one-third of the 
sum that would be necessary at 
home. For instance, there is the 
Eifel. Possibly some readers, even 
general readers, may never have 
heard of such a place, or having 
heard of it, may have only indistinct 
notions as to its position. It will 
be just as well, therefore, to premise 
that the Eifel is a portion of Rhenish 
Prussia lying in the triangle formed 
by the Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
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old Roman road. from Treves to 
Cologne.. When it was discovered 
is a question still involved in ob, 
scurity. To hazard a wide solution, 
it may have been by some officers of 
the Tenth, who, when that legion 
was quartered at Ziilpich or Bitt- 
burg, got leave of absence for a day 
or two at the wild boars, and came 
back with, mehercle! such stories 
about the bag they had made among 
its hills; or perhaps in the Middle 
Ages, by a party of pilgrims in quest 
of the Holy Coat, who mislaid their 
Murray's Handbook, and thought 
to invent a new route to Treves. 
But a more probable theory is, that 
the discovery is due to some Rhine-- 
going vagabond flying from a. 
steamerful of tourists at Andernach. 
or Sinzig. Itis just the sort of dis- 
trict to attraet a vagabond. . There 
is nothing grand or imposing about 
it; no mighty mountain ranges or 
gloomy gorges to take away your 
breath with their sublimity ; no vast 
panoramas of varied scenery to cloy 
you with their richness. Quaint. is 
the word which best expresses. the 
character of an Kifel landscape, 
They say that once in its hot youth 
it was a volcanic region, and on the 
face of the country there is abun- 
dant evidence of its early excesses: 
It has long since. reformed and 
settled down for good ; but still, as 
is often the case with a steadied rake, 
it seems to smile half regretfully, 
half complacently, over the recollee- 
tion of its youthful freaks. Little 
streams come trickling down its 
hilly cheeks with a gurgling chuckle, 
as if they enjoyed the thought of the 
jolly times when they were lava; 
while in the valley below there is a 
long sigh among the beechwoods 
that sounds like the echo of Master 
Shallow’s ‘O! the mad days that 1 
have spent.’ Each of those angular 
monticles is the record of some 
juvenile escapade in the way of an 
eruption, and even still from a dis- 
tanee they have a defiant. perky 
look. But if you ascend one of 
them, instead of a savage chasm 
ready to heave hot stones in your 
face, you find nothing but a sort of 
earthen bowl, from the bottom of 
which an Eifel ploughman and a 

air of cows yoked S the horns 
ook up at you with a mild wonder ; 
or in some cases a'deep blue lakelet, 
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laughing itself into ripples at the 
surprise it has given you. There is 
a good deal of mock modesty about 
these sly little tarns: with a perfect 
consciousness of their own beauty, 
they affect a certain humility, and 
seem to say, ‘Ah! you should have 
seen me when I was an active young 
crater.’ 

Next to the lakes, the beechwoods 
form the pleasantest feature in the 
landscape; indeed, the former can 
scarcely be said to enter into the 
landscape at all, for you never see 
one until you are on the point of 
tumbling into it. In some places 
these woods lie in compact masses 
on the hill side, in others they run 
straggling over hill and dale like 
schoolboys out on a holiday; and 
there are worse ways of spending a 
summer afternoon than lying in the 
soft grass or among the broom on 
the shady side of an Eifel bluff, and 
letting the eye, tired of an ‘ endless 
meal of brick,’ batten on one of 
those rich stretches of tender green. 
It is a pastime precisely suited to a 
vagabond temperament to watch the 
shadows of the clouds chasing one 
another across the country; now 


down the sles. mixing themselves 


with respectable sedentary shadows 
that have never left their native 
valley: then up the sunny brow 
opposite, changing the golden into 
sap-green, and on, over the hills and 
far away into the distance, where 
trees, and rocks, and sky all run 
together in a Turneresque haze: 
now stopping for a moment to cool 
the grey head of some old volcano 
retired from business; again hanging 
inquisitively about some nook where 
a thin blue spiral of smoke indicates, 
as a matter of fact, a charcoal-bur- 
ner’s hut, but, as a matter of fancy, 
a lazy recumbent gnome enjoying 
his after-dinner cigar at the mouth 
of his cave. Pleasant, too, for the 
lover of silence, is the lying in these 
woods on the crisp, dry leaves, 
without a sound to disturb your 
lucubrations, except perhaps the 
chattering courtship of a pair of 
blue jays over your head, or the 
groaning from the cart-wheels of 
some homeward-bound wood-cutter, 
who ever and anon addresses exhor- 
tations in stentorian German to his 
intelligent team. To lie down in 
one of these retreats is fatal to 
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action for the rest of the day. The 
shadows may deepen about you, 
the tip of your cigar may change 
from ashy grey to cherry red, but 
there you remain, still lolling luxu- 
riously, till a rustle in the dead 
leaves behind makes you look round 
and perceive a gaunt quadruped 
examining you. ‘ The region of the 
Eifel is still the haunt of wolves,’ 
says the veracious Murray, so you 
jump up to avoid being eaten while 
in an absurd and inelegant position. 
This discom‘ts the other party, who 
dashes off with a savage grunt, fol- 
lowed by a symphony of squeaking 
piglings, and now that you are safe 
you half regret that your wolf 
should have turned out to be only 
an Eifel pig. The adventure has 
produced one good result, however ; 
it has got you on your legs, and as 
it is now less trouble to walk than 
to lie down again, you adjust your 
knapsack and go, comforted by the 
recollection that Niedernochenstein, 
where you mean to put up for the 
night, is by the last account some 
two ‘ strong hours’ off. But, lo, as 
you clear the wood, a light twinkles 
in the hollow below. There is a 
village there, with perhaps a gast- 
haus, at any rate a weinwirthschaft, 
where you can get a bed, and 
possibly kalbsbraten, probably 
schinken und eier, certainly wurst 
and a bottle of wine from the Mo- 
selle that, blessings on it, runs only 
a few miles away to the southward. 
These little villages should be 
studied ; it is right to familiarize 
yourself with life in all its aspects, 
from the humble to the lofty ; per- 
haps Herr Pastor will drop in for 
a chat, and, finding you are ‘aus 
London,’ will inquire after your 
intimate acquaintances and his near 
relatives, the Prince Albert, Albert, 
Prince of Wales, and the rest of the 
royal family. Alltheseconsiderations 
make Niedernochenstein a place of 
no account in your eyes; besides, 
you can start early, and get there 
for breakfast, at least so you say 
overnight, and the question being 
settled, you tramp up the little 
dorfchen, with a ‘’t’n dagh,’—the 
Eifel for ‘ good day’—from the 
villagers you meet, who conclude 
from your knapsack that you are 
either a bagman, or else Mr. Over- 
post-roads-director. And thus, 
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again and again will end a vaga- 
bond’s day in the Eifel. 

To get to this stroller’s. paradise, 
start for Antwerp per the Baron 
Osy—that is, if you do not object to 
travelling on Sunday, for the dear 
old heathen just named. adheres to 
Lord Shaftesbury’s principles as 
little as the buoy at the Nore, and 
makes a point of sailing on the 
Sabbath. At Antwerp, some three 
or four hours will be allowed for 
refreshment, relative to which a 
couple of hints may not be amiss. 
First, don’t omit a visit to the small 
room at the end of the museum 
gallery, where acluster of little Van 
Eycks and Hemlings awaits your 
inspection; and secondly, don’t 
go up the spire of the Cathedral. 

f you want to admire and respect 
it, take a seat upon one of the 
benches in the Place Verte, and ex- 
amine its proportions for half an 
hour; but. why seek to probe the 
mystery of that masterpiece of 
Gothie, and that too at the cost of 
mounting a spiral stair until your 
legs feel like paviors’ rammers, and 
your head has a sensation as if it 
was training to start in business asa 
coffee mill? Three to four hours’ rail 
will bring you to Pepinster through 
Liége, and half an hour more to 
Spa, where you can make yourself 
comfortable at the Hotel de Flandre, 
and in one evening see quite enough 
of a town which is a combination of 
Tunbridge Wells and Wiesbaden, 
but not half so pleasant as the one 
or so pretty as the other. A vehicle, 
called by courtesy a diligence, will 
take you from Spa across the 
frontier to Malmedy. 

A wonderful affair it is, this fron- 
tier. You half expect to see some- 
thing like the Wall of China, with 
brazen gates and. pacing sentinels, 
and that sort of thing, and are keep- 
ing a sharp look-out, when the 
break is put on, the driver swears 
the horses down a short hill and over 
a bridge, and a post striped black and 
white tells you it is all over, and you 
arein Prussia. Positively these two 
mighty kingdoms have. nothing 
better to divide them than a stream 
for which no mill-wheel with a par- 
ticle of self-respect would stir an 
inch. Suppose that stream were to 
go wrong, or worse still, refuse to 
go at all, Gracious powers! the 
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mind almost refuses to contemplate 
the results, the notes, and ultima- 
tums, and protocols, and protoplasts, 
and other diplomatic engines with 
which the advisers of Kings Frede- 
rick William and Leopold would set 
to work, Going up the first hill in 
Prussia, you perceive what appears 
to be a large fishing-rod that has 
caught a house, but on closer inspec- 
tion the fishing-rod turns out to be 
a bar capable of being lowered 
across the road, and from the house 
there comes a gentleman in uniform 
with a pipe in his mouth, who some- 
what contemptuously waives the 
right to undo the straps of your 
knapsack, contenting, himself with 
gravely poking it with his finger, 
while he takes a savage delight in 
opening all boxes that are secured 
with double - knotted cordage or 
nails. From Malmedy to Priim the 
walk is long and stupid, so it will 
be just as well to take the schnell- 
wagen, a conveyance so called 
because it goes at the rate of three 
and a half miles per hour. Some 


persons however read smellwagen, 
on account of the internal odours of 
the vehicle, but Philology does not 


recognise the derivation. Priim 
may be considered the capital of the 
country you are about to explore, 
but except for this fact, and that it 
is a good starting-point, it does not 
demand much consideration at your 
hands; and au fait, what has a vaga- 
bond to do with a capital without 
interest? The Eifel is all before you 
where to choose. An easy walk will 
take you to Hillesheim or Gerol- 
stein, from which points your own 
fancy and Heer Heymann's pocket- 
map will be your best guides. But 
if, as sometimes happens, a garrison 
ball is about to come off at Priim, 
by all means stop and see it, for 
your patriotic feelings will be gra- 
tified thereby. 

Fancy Captain Pegtop of the 
Heavies, or young Drawley of the 
Guards, actually enjoyingthemselves, 
and showing their enjoyment in the 
most unmistakeable manner, at a ball 
in the hotel at Skibbereen. Fancy 
them sitting down to a supper at a 
shilling a-head, and going back to 
their quarters to bed at the immoral 
hour of half-past twelve. Fancy all 
this, and you will at once perceive 
that the Prussian military system 
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must be vastly inferior to ours, since 

sian officers are simple-minded 
enough to take pleasure in such 
amusements. 

Another and perhaps better way 
of approaching the Eifel is to ascend 
the Rhine as far as Remagen, and 
striking across the hills to Abr- 
weiler, follow the valley of the Ahr 
up to Altenabr. By adopting this 
route you reach one of the most. de- 
lightful little towns in Rhineland 
through one of the most delightful 
valleys in the world. The Abrthal 
is a model Eifel valley. The little 
Ahr is one of those streams that 
never know their own mind for ten 
consecutive yards: if it trots along 
quietly one moment, it is sure the 
next to turn savagely on the moun- 
tain by its side, and insist upon 

oing through him. In most cases 
the mountain good-naturedly com- 
plies, and makes way for the im- 
petuous little brawler with a polite 
Comme vous voulez, Monsieur, air. 
Sometimes he resists, on which the 
river resolves intoa miniature Mael- 
strom, and the whole glen echoes 
with its complaints at the grievance. 
In one or two spots the poor fellow, 
anxious for a quiet life, retires from 
the contest altogether, and leaves. a 
clear stage to his tormentor; but 
the wayward river soon tires over 
the flat, and presently comes sidling 
up to the mountain in a coaxing 
way, and the quarrel begins again 
da capo. It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and the thirsty 
soul will rejoice in these bickerings, 
inasmuch as owing to them five 
miles of valley give some ten’ of 
vineyards, and those the vineyards 
which yield the Ahrbleichart ‘and 
the Walporzheimer. If there is a 
place in Germany where you make 
what Izaak calls ‘a good, honest, 
wholesome, hungry breakfast,’ it is 
at Ulrich’s inn at Altenahr. ‘While 
they are making ready, you will 
probably climb up to the old castle 
that hangs over the town. Here it 
was that the last knight of the Ahr- 
burg, when his garrison lay dead 
around him, defied his enemy. from 
the battlements, and driving the 
spurs into his good.» horse went 
crashing down upon the rocks be- 
low. These scenes of legend 
romance sharpen the appetite curi- 
ously, capesialty when they entail a 
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climb of four hundred feet, and are 
followed by such trout as one gets 
at Altenahr,.sent up in a light 
summer paletotof delicately browned 
meal that eats like farinaceous crack- 
ling. If you can tear yourself away 
from Altenahr and its old castle, 
from Ulrich’s inn and its accom- 
animents, the trout, the Walporz- 
eimer, the pipes on the garden 
benches; you had better make for 
Laach, turning southwards... The 
Laacher See and the abbey are so 
elegantly described in the works of 
Murray, Baedecker, and other Rhine 
guides, that their beauties need not 
be dwelt upon here. When you 
have satisfied yourself as to the 
statements of these authorities, as 
good a line as you can take will be 
the road to Miinstermayfeld, and so 
to Karden on the Moselle, not for- 
getting a look at the Schloss Elz on 
the way. The castle of Elz and its 
destal remind one of Colonel 
rockett’s dog, ‘ who puzzled people 
to decide whether he was made ex- 
pressly to hunt bars or bars were 
made expressly for him to hunt.’ 
Whether the castle was built to 
suit the rock.or the rock:accommo- 
dated itself to the requirements of 
the castle, would be. hard to say, 
but between them they have pro- 
duced the quaintest effect ever rea- 
lized in stone and mortar. Strange 
wings and buttresses jut out from 
the central building, for no apparent 
urpose except to cover some square 
feet of the Soaks surface ; aie. 
not to be outdone, the rock itself 
here and there runs up the wall to 
meet and support some loopholed 
excrescence that would otherwise 
infallibly tumble into the bed of the 
Elz below ; so that the whole con- 
cern looks like an architectural 
banyan tree sending out super- 
numerary stems, and taking hold of 
every spare inch of ground about it. 
Let all this be topped by a well- 
selected assortment of roofs, gabled, 
ked, and conical, but no two 
alike, and all, perforated from eave 
to weathercock by little windows 
suggestive of attic accommodation 
for all the ghosts in North Ger- 
many; throw in the little stream 
winding round about nineteen of 
the five-and-twenty sides of the edi- 
fice, and add a steep background of 
beechwoods, and you have the castle 
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of Elz, a subject that the whole 
Society of Painters in Water Colours 
might sketch from different points 
of view, without any two results 
having the least resemblance. 
Karden is a good halting-place, 
being a pretty little town, well situ- 
ated for making raids from, full of 
curious bits of Romanesque architec- 
ture, and farther possessing one of 
the snuggest inns on the Moselle. 
The latter is a consideration which 
should have due weight in every 
case, Some stoics pride themselves 


The Rémischer Konig at Kochem, 


on roughing it, but the vagabond 
will, when practicable, take his ease 
in his inn, knowmg that corporeal 
comfort has a good deal to do with 
the activity of the esthetic faculty, 
and that perfect mental serenity is 
incompatible with bodily incon- 
venience. In Kochem, the very 
next town to Karden, a half hour’s 
sojourn at the sign of the ‘ Rémis- 
cher Konig’ produced in the present 
vagabond a mental prostration which 
could only relieve itself by the fol- 
lowing 


ARGUMENT, 
The vagabond’s found at an inn, weather-bound ; 


The rain, if he stirs out, will soak him—will soak him ; 
on 80, to kill time, he composes the rhyme 


‘Tur Rémiscuer Konto at Kocuem’—at Kochem. 


Sing, heavenly muse, to a man in the blues, 

(For the place is enough to provoke ’em—provoke ’em,) 
And say how it came by this singular name— 

The Roémischer Kénig at Kochem—at Kochem. 

Was it Tarquin the Proud who his title allowed, 


The hostel’s shorteomings to cloak.*°em—to cloak ’em ? 
Or was Numa Pompilius ever so silly as 


To set up as Kénig at Kochem—at 


ochem ? 


Whate’er his cognomen, I pity that Roman, 

‘Whom fortune sent hither to joke him—to joke him ; 
I'd prefer of the two to be Bamfylde Carew, 

Than Rémischer Konig at Kochem—at Kochem. 


And say, did he dine on this sourest of wine, 


This 


albsbraten as stringy as oakum—as oakum ? 


Did that weird corapentnd smell then pervade the hotel 


Of the Rémischer 


onig at Kochem—at Kochem? 


A seent which explains the existence of drains, 

And that something has happened to choke ‘°em—to choke ’em ; 
And flavoured by whiffs of strange soupy snifis 

From the Rémischer kitchen at Kochem—at Kochem. 


Did the boors call for swipes and produce awful pipes, 
And, regardless of royalty, smoke ’em—and smoke ‘em ? 


Was the Kellner B. 


. any cleaner than he 


Of the Rémischer Konig at Kochem—at Kochem ? 


But, hurrah! peeping through the clouds there’s some blue, 
‘Where the sun, blessings.on him, has broke ’em—has broke ‘em, 
What's grammar to me at the moment I'm free 

From the Rémischer Konig at Kochem—at Kochem? 


Still, little Kochem is not without 
its attractions.. Unsavoury as its 
streets are, they are picturesque 
and full of old-world houses, with 
— gables, and latticed win- 

ws, and black beams crossing and 
recrossing each other in the white- 
washed walls, giving the street the 
appearance of wearing a complete 
suit of shepherd’s plaid. 


Within a march of Kochem is 
Daun, which you may make your 
head-quarters if you wish:to enjoy 
the Eifel lakes thoroughly. There 
are three of them on the hill just 
over the town. There is one at 
Uelmen, and another at Manders- 
cheid. (with an old castle into the 
bargain), each within an easy walk. 
But: the loveliest of them alt is the 
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Pulvermaar, near Gillenfeld, some 
five or six miles off. Der Herr can- 
not err; he has but to takethe path 
(links) on the height. So every one 
will tell you, but for all that the 
finding of the Pulvermaar is not an 
easy matter. You may be within 
ten yards of it without suspectin 

its proximity, so cunningly sna 
is the basin in which the lake lies. 
For at least half an hour, in all pro- 
bability, you will go stumbling about 
among soft sandy furrows, panting 
up stiff little hills, peering into 
bosky hollows, until you begin to 
think that the Pulvermaar is a myth; 
or else that it has given up being a 
lake, and gone into the turnip and 
corn business, like the rest of the 
country; or else that you have gone 
wrong, and on this supposition you 
try to remember every ‘links’ and 
‘rechts’ you have taken since start- 
ing. When suddenly the ground 
opens beneath your feet, and you are 
aware of a perfectly circular bowl 
two or three hundred yards across, 
and thickly-wooded down to the 
edge of the bluest, roundest, and 
stillest tarn you ever saw. Once 
only is it known to have been ex- 
cited: when the peasants in the 
neighbourhood forgot their annual 
procession and hymn in its honour. 
Then they say the lake rose in its 
wrath, and was about to leave its 
bed, and rush down upon the lazy 
villagers of the valley; but a pious 
shepherd who tended his flock hard 
by, sang the customary chant, and 
followed by his sheep, performed 
the procession round the edge of the 
kessel, and the lake was appeased. 
To look at it one would neversuppose 
it to be capable of such transports. 
Sleepy Hollow could not preserve a 
stillmess more complete. Not a 
leaf moves on the very beech-trees 
that stretch their arms out over the 
placid mere as if they were jealous 
of the intruder, and suspected some 
sinister design in his admiration. 
Nothing stirs, unless it be the tall 
reeds bowing an acknowledgment 
to some passing breeze that has 
failed to raise a curl upon the lake, 
or some great dragon-fly that shoots 
across to see what the Englander 
with the pipe in his mouth is doing, 
and settles himself on the juniper 
at your feet to stare you out of 
countenance with his solemn eyes. 
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But if you would view the Pulver- 
maar aright, go visit.it by the pale 
moonlight, when. one half of the 
hollow is black velvety shadow, the 
other frosty silver, and the moon 
floats like a spectral lily on the 
water below. Fair as the scene is, 
it is not, like Melrose, sad; and in 
aftertimes, when the roar of Picca- 
dilly is loud in your ears, you will 
like to think of that beautiful Pul- 
vermaar sleeping tranquilly far away 
among the Eifel hills, while that 
same pale planet looks down on it 
from her post right over the Horse 
Guards clock. 

If you are a geologist you should 
make for Gerolstein, about twelve 
miles from Daun, on the road to 
Priim. Indeed,whatever your taste 
may be, you will not do wrong in 
going, for besides other objects of 
interest there is an inn there where 
they keep Seltzer water on draught, 
and bring it up to you cold and hiss- 
ing in their own jugs from a spring 
in the garden. There is good ram- 
bling ground too about Gerolstein, 
and the old castle is situated favour- 
ably for the enjoyment of after- 
breakfast tobacco, commanding as 
it does not only the valley and the 
country round for miles, but also 
the single street of the little town 
in its length and breadth. To watch 
the goings on below is a pastime 
which harmonizes surprisingly with 
the immoral practice just referred 
to. When aman is stretched at full 
length, with a pipe in his mouth, it 
is wonderful what an interest he 
takes in common objects, and how 
the tendency to philosophize is pro- 
moted by the disinclination to move. 
Herr Biirgermeister opposite, who 
is smoking Ais pipe at his door, be- 
comes interesting in youreyes. Why 
is he Biirgermeister, and when that 
is settled, what is a Biirgermeister? 
Who was his father? who was his 
mother? Has hea sister? has he 
a brother? A little way down isa 
group of men who are shoeing a cow 
in a sort of pillory ; and as youcon- 
template the operation it seems to 
throw a new light on German cha- 
racter. Only work them out fairly, 
and there is no knowing what close 
analogies may be found between yon 
cowsmith and every illustrious Ger- 
man, from Martin Luther to Goethe. 
But a cracked bell hard by sets up 
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a clonk, clonk, and the villagers 
begin to stream up the street and 
into the little church, and suddenly, 
with a twitch of conscience, you re- 
collect that it is Sunday. One gets 
sadly out of one’s reckoning when 
vagabondism sets in severely. Sup- 
pose you go down and join the 
crowd. Exeter Hall, to be sure, 
will call it bowing yourself in the 
house of Rimmon, without even the 
excuse of Naaman the Syrian; and 
no doubt the candles and dauby pic- 
tures of this Eifel-peasants’ church 
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are idolatries and abominations as 
compared with the drab respecta- 
bility of the Little Horeb Chapel, 
Clapham. But you will not take 
much harm by mixing for an hour 
with these simple folk ; the sermon 
of Herr Pastor can scarcely under- 
mine your sound Protestant prin- 
ciples, and on the whole you will be 
none the worse fitted for encounter- 
ing the walk to Priim, where your 
Eifel experiences would have com- 
menced had you adopted the line 
from Spa as first suggested. 


THE THAMES AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


THOUSAND blessings on the 

head of that man who contrived 
that the new Houses of Parliament 
should stand upon the site of the 
former houses! We say ‘the man,’ 
because in every committee or com- 
mission there is generally one man 
who manages to impress his views 
upon the whole body. To this un- 
known personage, whoever he may 
be, grateful Shoreditch, grateful 
Lambeth, grateful Chelsea, grateful 
Bethnal Green, recognisant Pimlico, 
shoulderect statues—not stirrupless, 
bare-headed, short-togaed, uncom- 
fortable - looking equestrian absur- 
dities, but something worthy of 
this great man’s beneficence. And 
if it is impossible for England to 
make a statue, let us have large, 
square, solid stones set up in this 
good man’s honour, with the simple 
words inscribed upon them, ‘He 
caused the legislators of his country 
to understand thoroughly the na- 
ture of a mortal stench.’ 

We are quite serious in believing 
that the gain to the world is abso- 
lutely immense from the fact of our 
legislators having themselves suf- 
fered from the recent state of the 
Thames. Indeed, there are some 
men, not usually bearing a bad cha- 
racter as inhuman or inconsiderate 
people, who conscientiously express 
a wish that the sufferings of these 
legislators had been more severe, 
and who contend that the loss of 
two or three eminent persons in 


Parliament, or at any rate of two or 
three metropolitan members, might 
have been borne with singular 
equanimity by the general public, 
and that the loss indeed would have 
been amply compensated, if it had 
enforced the attention of Parliament 
for two additional nights to the 
fearful state of London as regards 
sanitary matters. 

The same persons also maintain 
that if they had the sovereign power 
in this island, they would for the 
next five years summon Parliament 
on the 1st of June, and conclude the 
session about the middle of October; 
and they are bold enough to declare 
that the monarch who should thus 
exercise his or her prerogative would 
have no oceasion to give any more 
attention to the health of the people, 
provided this autumnal sitting was 
strictly enforced, and no leave of 
absence granted, even upon the plea 
of ‘urgent private affairs.’ 

Debates in Parliament on wars, 
on treaties, on personal squabbles, 
on religious squabbles of the lowest 
kind, on national squabbles, on elec- 
tioneering squabbles, are pretty sure 
to be well attended. But the moment 
our legislators have to discuss the 
subject which of all, perhaps, most 
concerns our own poor people at 
home, it is icon to benches for 
the most part empty,* orto benches 
crowded with representatives of 
vested interests directly opposed to 
the well-being of the people. No 


* A very ordinary Minister, entrusted with a good Public Health Bill, may 
find himself almost as much neglected in the House of Commons as if he had the 
intelligence of a Burke, 
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 eecemeys capital is tobe manu- 
actured out of the evils which press 
most hardly on the poor. ey 
themselves (the poor) accustomed, 
though by no means inured, to 
stenches, never think of clamouring 
at an election time for the men or 
the measures that might be really 
serviceable to them; but are gene- 
rally led away by the cry of the 
day, whatever it may be, which 

robably concerns them as much as 
it does the man in the moon, except 
(and this is an important exception) 
that the man in the moon will not 
have to contribute to the increase 
of taxation which this cry commonly 
creates. 

The ordinary good sort of country 
gentleman, when he listens in Parlia- 
ment—if he ever does listen—to a 
debate on sanitary matters, has a 
rumbling noise of statistics in his 
ears—death rates, zymotic diseases, 
Finlayson’s tables, preventible dis- 
ease, tubular drains, and the like 
—but the worthy man has no real 
understanding of the evils the poor 
of London and many other great 
towns unconsciously endure. He 
now knows what a good hearty 
stench is, and may imagine what it 
is to live in something of that sort 
all the year round. 

We believe that if the women of 
England, especially those of the 
higher classes, were once well aware 
how much of the talk which their 
lords and masters employ them- 
selves in uttering in Parliament 
might be advantageously omitted, 
and of how much consequence it 
might be to Master Alfred and 
Miss Victoria that their fathers 
should drop this ineffective talking 
for a time, and see that England was 
purified and sweetened, had pure air 
to breathe, good water to drink, and 
unadulterated food to eat, they (the 
women) would soon take care that 
the question of sanitary reform 
was well settled. We fancy we 
hear some member's wife exclaim- 
ing :—‘ Nonsense, my dear; don’t 
tell me about the Ring of Oude, 
or the Rajah of Rampoota, or the 
Danubian Principalities, or the ba- 
lance of power, or Lord John, or 
Lord Derby, or Lord Palmerston ; 
but do you attend the debates about 
the cleansing of the Thames, the 
improvements of towns, the sale of 
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isons, and the adulteration of 
ood. Alfred is becoming paler 

every day,.and Victoria is gradually 
contracting a stoop in her shoulders 
which will be fatal to her appear- 
ance. Women are the most prac- 
tical part of human kind, and have 
the good sense to look first to the 
welfare of their own little circle. 
We have never heard of Mrs. John 
Bull, and we strongly incline to 
think that poor John is a mother- 
less widower, for certainly the 
management of his household shows 
no sign of wifely or motherly super- 
intendence. 

In the course of this paper we 
shall not endeavour to perform the 
supremely difficult task of deciding 
what is the best plan to pursue for 
cleansing the Thames, for removing 
the sewage of London, for fram- 
ing skilful adulteration bills, or for 
ensuring permanent medical inspec- 
tion; but we shall endeavour to 
show what have, for a long time, 
been the main hindrances to judi- 
cious sanitary legislation, and to 
pe out how these hindrances may 

e removed. 

Theintelligent public,once aroused 
to its danger by the awful stench 
that has prevailed in London for the 
last six weeks, is inclined to scatter 
blame in all directions. It is per- 
haps well that the public should 
thus blame. It is better to blame 
than to say or do nothing. But if 
the said intelligent public would 
seriously consider what machinery 
it had provided for taking care of 
its health and comfort, it would be 
inclined to throw most blame upon 
itself. To illustrate the faultiness 
of this machinery, let us imagine 
that a really working plan had been 
prepared by any scientific man, or 
any body of scientific men, for the 
removal of the sewage of London. 
See what difficulties that plan would 
have had to encounter in the-course 
of the last two or three years. It 
would have had to please and satisfy 
the Metropolitan Board. It would 
then have had to content the Go- 
vernment Board of Works and its 
Chief Commissioner. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the 
Treasury must next have been pro- 
ee Now, there is no private in- 

ividual who is so mean as any given 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
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the expense in question is one that 
will meet with little sympathy in 
the Hoiise of Commons, Supposing 
the Chancellor. of the Exchequer 
gained over, the question had still 
to come before the Cabinet. The 
Cabinet, we will imagine to have 
been favourable; and then ameasure 
would have been laid before the 
House of Commons, where it would 
have had to pass a terrible ordeal 
in the shape of members connected 
with sundry vested interests; me- 
tropolitan members, who reasonab] 

enough are anxious to protect their 
constituents from any unfair rating ; 
and of popularity-hunters, who are 
always ready to vote against any 
rate, however good may_ be its 
purpose. .Does any one who knows 
the world imagine thatthe plan, after 
it had passed these ordeals, would 
in the least resemble the original 
plan Almost every feather would 


ave been plucked out, and the plan. 


would no more resemble its original, 
than the featherless biped that Dio- 
genes, or some cynic, threw upon 
the floor, comparing it to a man, 
resembled the proud, strutting barn- 
door cock, before it had been, so 
mercilessly dealt. with, Now, has 
the intelligent public any right to 
expect to be shielded from pestilence 
when the machinery it has provided 
for so doing is eminently ridiculous ? 
Tt says to itself, ‘Itis a fine thing 
to dwell together in great numbers. 
Let three millions of us come and 
take up our abode on the banks of 
a beautiful river. flowing into the 
sea. Let us build what we call fine 
houses, and, churches, and theatres, 
and palaces. Let dirt take. care of 
itself, and get away from us how it 
can; or, for the show of the thing, 
let us appoint several, Boards to 
arrange the matter, and if dirt can 
get. away through them, it must 
mdeed be a clever creature.’ 

Those punctual and most unplea- 
sant demands, called rates, are. of 
course the real cause of this in- 
difference to sanitary reform, or 
indeed of the aversion to it which 
animates the ordinary citizen. And 
it must be admitted that a direct, 
recurring, ready-money peemant is 
an odious affair; but still if might 


be faeries that an intelligent com- 
a 


mercial people who should find that 
at the end of the year they had 
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saved at the rate of a shilling in 
taxes, and had lost at the rate of a 
pound upon the profits arising from 
eustom, would henceforward not 
show an ‘ignorant impatience’ of a 
taxation that would ultimately be 
most profitable. For our own part, 
we know we should be very sorry to 
have two millions of money put into 
our hands, and to be obliged to pa 
with that sum for the losses whic 
we believe the shopkeepers of Lon- 
don will sustain this year from the 
bad reputation their metropolis has 
acquired on account of its insalu- 
brity. We believe that we should 
have to pay the two millions away, 
and should have to pass the re- 
mainder of our days in prison on 
account of the deficiency. 

Now for a little conversation 
with our country friends. Ours is a 
magazine for town and country, and 
we have no notion of being art and 
part in taxing our country friends 
unnecessarily (who knows but that 
they might discontinue Fraser)! 
But we believe that their interest is 
more bound up in London than they 
themselves imagine. In the first 
Bare, whatever is well done in Lon- 

on is sure to be largely copied 
throughout England, Now, every- 
where, our country friends assure 
us that their rivers are becoming 
odious, and we may infer that the 
question of river management is 
becoming almost an. imperial ques- 
tion. But in the second place, we 
have observed that no people suffer 
more from the bad state of London 
than those country persons who are 
obliged to,come up to town for a 
short time. .Thirdly, on the occa- 
sion of any great pestilence, or in- 
deed of any considerable epidemic, we 
believe thatthe spread of theevilmay 
be distinctly traced from the great 
centres of corruption to small towns, 
hamlets, and villages. London may 
become to the rest of Engiand what 
some mighty jungle in India, where 
grand pestilences are bred, is to the 
rest of the world. It is for these 
reasons. that, earing much for their 
welfare, we would advise our country 
friends, if they should find that any 
plan for the drainage and sewerage 
of London was to be promoted by 
aid from the national purse, to pa 
their quota meekly and quietly. If 
they must object to taxation, they 
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had much better object. to paying 
their quota of the Persian or the 


Chinese wars, than object to con- 
tribute in aid of the sanitary im- 
provement of their own metropolis. 


We now proceed to consider how 
some of the hindrances to rational 
sqnitary, legislation may be disposed 
of. 

A great personage is reported to 
have said, on the occasion of the 
Russian War, that representative 
institutions were on their trial. We 
believe that this saying has been 
entirely misunderstood. It was 
meant, we conceive, by way of 
encouragement and not by way of 
cavil, But we venture to suggest 
that representative institutions are 
submitted to a severer trial, and are 
sometimes seen to greater disad- 
vantage, in minor matters than on 
the signal occasions of peace or war. 
There is no good without its corre- 
sponding evil, and a certain vague- 
ness of proceeding belongs to 
representative government. But it 
surely should be the aim of every 
statesman in a free country to re- 
duce this vagueness as much as 

ossible, and to contrite that while 
reedom is fully maintained, some 
of the clearness and definiteness of 
purpose which belong to a despotism 
should occasionally be manifested. 
Unity of action and method in the 
way of procedure are the two chief 
things to be aimed at in administra- 
tion, 

Now, in this very case before us, 
the cleansing of the Thames,—some 
method in the way of procedure 
would be attained by a judicious 
division of the subject. 

The main difficulty in this, as in 
most affairs, is to provide the money. 
What we propose is, that the 
money part of the question should 
be dealt with separately. This might 
be done by a Rand Commission 
being issued to determine at once 
upon whom, and in what propor- 
tion, the expense would justly fall. 
Surely this is not a problem beyond 
the power of solution by the various 
intelligent men of business who are 
to be found in England. 

The metropolitan members natu- 
rally seek, on behalf of their con- 
stituents, to avoid having the whole 
burden thrown upon them; the 
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country members have much to say, 
when they urge that no part of the 
cost of London sewerage should be 
put upon their constituents: the 
towns above and below London 
must not be taxed for the cleansing 
of the Thames before their ease has 
been carefully heard ; and the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer will be very 
loth to take more of the burden upon 
his budget than he can possibly help. 

Here are a. set of conflicting 
elaims which, if committed to the 
wrangling of public assemblies, 
might take half a century to be 
adjusted. But it would be a great 
guidance for the Government, and 
even for the various popular assem- 
blies to whom the matter must be 
submitted for consideration, if a 
number of persons in whom the 
public had some eonfidence were to 
pronounce upon the distribution of 
the burden. 

It may be said that financial con- 
siderations are out of place until 
the engineering part of the difficult 
is disposed of. We do not think 
so. There are but three or four 
plans before the public, and each of 
these plans is accompanied by esti- 
mates of the expense of the un- 
dertaking. The proposed Royal 
Commissioners would consider each 
plan, and decide how, if adopted, it 
should be paid for. 

Then, as regards unity of action. 
There is no minister at present 
charged wita the supervision of the 
public health. The bills upon this 
subject are generally committed to 
some subordinate member of the 
Government, seldom even a member 
of the Cabinet. He finds arrayed 
against him the representatives of 
weighty and powerful interests, 
There is not a vote to be got for 
his party, however judicious his bills 
may be. Perhaps, indeed, the more 
judicious they are, and the more 
foresight they manifest, the more 
resolute is the opposition they are 
likely to meet with. Accordingly, a 
weak, tortuous, inconclusive system 
of legislation has been adopted. 
Amendments are agreed to, not 
because they are good, but because, 
if agreed to, they may enable the 
subordinate Minister to carry some- 
thing like a bill through the House. 

If the people of England, how- 
ever, ok to have their health 
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eared for, they must insist upon one 
or other of the great departments 
of the State being charged with the 
execution of this duty. Whether it 
be the Home Office, whether it be 
the Privy Council (a fitting body 
as some think), or whether it be a 
separate department presided over 
by a member of the Cabinet, it 
must be powerful, it must not be 
subordinate, and its estimates must 
have as much chance of being fairly 
considered as those of any other 
branch of the Civil Service. 

The next great thing to be at- 
tended to, and which should form 
the chief branch of action in such a 
department, is permanent medical 
inspection. Nature admits of no 
fooling. Boards and Commissions 
and Vesiries may go on talking and 
wrangling, and getting to no nearer 
solution of their difficulties. But 
Nature never rests. The stench 
that was small this year, becomes 
greater next year. The bad drainage 
that was noxious last August will 
be worse this August. The danger 
from imperfect or neglected vaccina- 
tion does not diminish by being let 
alone, while the fury of zymotic (in 
most cases held to be preventible) 
disease is day by day increased in a 
population where nomeans whatever 
are taken day by day to stem it. 

Permanent medical inspection 
keeps our minds alive to these 
dangers; and those persons who, 
like ourselves, have had the advan- 
tage of studying in their minutest 
details the records of the sanitary im- 
provement which has been effected 
under the surveillance of the very 
efficient medical officers of the City 
of London, must have observed that 
this improvement has been caused 
not by any one great measure, but 
by stifling the seeds of disease in a 
thousand different quarters. Here 
drainage was necessary—there ani- 
mals were kept in an overcrowded 
state—lere paving was needed— 
there some accumulation of refuse 
had to be removed. Permanent in- 
spection brings these evils to light, 
and enables a population to deal 
with them when they are small 
things, and when they can be re- 
moved at a trifling expense, com- 
paratively speaking. More lives, we 
believe, Pas been saved by the 
judicious inspection that has gone 
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on for some years in the City, than 
have been lost during our Crimean 
campaign. Asan élement of national 
ower, quite independently of com- 
‘ort, or propriety, or decency, 
medical inspection in crowded com- 
munities ‘is one of the first duties 
that falls upon Government. 

It must be recollected that no man 
can do these things for himself. It 
is in vain, dear reader, for you as an 
individual to be cleanly and decent 
and the judicious managerof a house. 
You are dependent upon your neigh- 
bourhood for the purity or impurity 
of the air you breathe ; and sanitary 
legislation is one of the few things in 
which it is unquestionably desirable 
to submit to some small extent of 
interference, considering the great 
gain of increased healthfulness in 
your vicinity. The Nuisances Re- 
moval Act, imperfect as it is, has 
been one of the most beneficial 
measures of modern times. We have 
heard upon the best authority that 
intelligent foreigners who have given 
their attention to the state of the 
lower classes in this country have 
perceived a decided improvement in 
their way of living, or rather of 
herding together, which has been 
distinctly attributable to this Act. 


We had proceeded thus far in 
our disquisition on Father Thames, 
on the drainage of London, and on 
sanitary legislation generally, when 
Mr. Disraeli’s measure was brought 
forward in the House of Commons. 
It must be admitted that this mea- 
sure seems to have some share of 
the two elements we have main- 
tained to be necessary—unity of 
action, and method in the way of 
procedure. The financial part of 
the subject is stated and dealt with 
separately. This is well. The 
powers of the Metropolitan Board 
are not interfered with needlessly. 
If they are somebodies, they can 
now do something. But that ‘if’ 
partakes of a high order of dubiety. 

Ve have not ‘hitherto, as far at 
least as the public is concerned, 
gained that confidence in the Metro- 
politan Board which should induce 
us to confide so much money and 
so great an enterprise to their un- 
checked control. 

Then, as regards the financial 
part, how do we know that the 
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questions which must arise about 
rating have been even thought of, 
much less settled? Are the Govern- 
ment buildings to bear their share 
of the proposed rate? If so, this is 
a way in which the country in 
general might contribute to the 
great undertaking of London drain- 
age, without in the least invalidating 
Mr. Disraeli’s principle of local lia- 
bility. Again, is there to be a new 
basis of rating, or are we to take 
the present Poor-rate as the basis? 
What safeguards are provided 
against the injury to the Thames, 
eaused by sewage from towns situ- 
ated on or near its banks above 
London ? 

The above and many other ques- 
tions will doubtless occur at once to 
many minds. And surely, on so 
wide a question, it would have been 
very desirable to hear not merely 
the first impressions of the daily 
newspapers, but that more delibe- 
rate thought which reaches the 
public through other channels. But 
no: we are writing on the 17th of 
the month; it is said that on, or 
about, the 30th Parliament is to be 

rorogued,- and this measure of 
Mtr. Disraeli will or will not have 
passed into a law before that time. 

Can anything be a greater proof 
of the -shameful state of English 
legislation than the way in which 
this great measure is produced ?* 
Here is a matter which, perhaps, 
requires as much consideration as 
anything which has occupied the 
attention of Parliament for the last 
twenty years, and we have a 
hurried fortnight to transact it in. 
Can we expect that it will be a 
better devised project than a 
miser’s will, which he has put off 
making till the last hour; and then, 
with a failing voice and clouded in- 
tellect, mutters some unintelligible 
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instructions, which the lawyer re- 
duces into what form he can by the 
light of a feeble candle, which the 
miser (as some story tells) is anxious 
to blow out, since he can see to die 
in the dark P 

To return to the question of 
expense. Is there any man who 
has employed a builder to construct 
a pigsty, and who has attained the 
experience to be gained even from 
this limitedtransaction, who believes 
that the metropolitan scheme will 
cost only three millions of money ? 

But it is no good preaching or 
protesting now. Emergency is the 
chief opportunity, panic the chief 
motive force, of modern parliamen- 
tary legislation ; and so bad is the 
present do-nothing system, that 
perhaps it would be a gain to enter 
upon the career of active blundering 
which may result from entrusting 
great powers, at a moment of panic, 
to persons who have not given any 
decided proof of extraordinary 
ability, in a matter in which the 
first principles have not been deter- 
mined by sufficient scientific inves- 
tigation.t 

At the same time, however, that 
we admit that there is still con- 
siderable chance of failure, we 
are bound, I think, to give all 
hearty good wishes, and every aid 
that can be given from without to 
Mr. Thwaites and his parliament, 
and above all to be patient and 
reasonable in our criticisms on their 
proceedings, admitting, as we must, 
that the labour of Hercules in puri- 
fying the Augean stables was but a 
small affair—a work which any 
modern contractor would undertake 
at a moment’s notice,—in compari- 
son with the gigantic and yet 
delicate enterprise to be ie. 
taken by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

A. H. 


* We attribute no especial blame to the party at present in office. They, 
indeed, are much less guilty than their predecessors. 

+ Within the last fortnight one or two schemes for dealing with the difficulties 
of London sewerage have been propounded, which at least deserve considerable 


We allude to those which have been put forward by writers in the 
Illustrated London News and in the Daily News. 


Mr. F. O. Ward's letter to Mr. 


Coningham ‘On the Purification of the Thames,’ deserves at least a most respectful 
recognition, and an answer, if an answer can be given, 
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HANWORTH. 


CHarTer V. 


he Lord Hanworth, and 
Valentine Vernon were busy 
in their carriage discussing the pro- 
babilities of their visit, the guests 
already assembled at Elderslie were 
not on their side idle. Mrs. Ramsay, 
walking up and down the terraces, 
arm inarm with her eldest daughter, 
was.confidentially whispering to her 
in very loud whispers the many 
reasons she had for believing Lord 
Hanworth partial to : Margaret : 
the long talk in the little room; 
the morning visit; the meeting ata 

icture-gallery; the interest ex- 
hibited in Margaret's paintings; the 
lending of a volume of Chariton’s 
collected works; and she. ended all 
with—‘ This is the very ecstasy of 
love.’ 

* said Lady Howell, in 
answer, ‘I really do think these are 
fair indications of a particular state 
of mind, and I cannot sufficiently 
congratulate you on having the luck 
to meet with an eccentric lord. 

‘ Eccentric,’ cried Mrs. Ramsay. 

‘Yes, eccentric; don’t be angry. 
He certainly is so; and if he were 
not Margaret would have the less 
chance. If he cared about fashion 
or rank, or the ways of the world, 
as most of his class do, he would 
not, my respected and beloved 
mother, be so often attaching him- 
self to you and your party. But he 
likes to be unlike other people, and 
pretends not. to see that Lady 
Allerton and ali his fashionable 
friends are shocked.’ 

Lady Allerton was at this very 
moment pacing the terrace alone 
with a dissatisfied air, while Adeline 
and Captain French, and Edith and 
Margaret, were walking in pairs. 

‘I am quite vexed,’ ‘Adeline was 
saying to the captain, ‘that Lord 
Hanworth is coming. You've no 
notion how prosy he is.’ 

‘I don’t believe your mother 
thinks so,’ Captain French replied. 

‘Oh, no; Y know mamma doesn’t 


think so; at least, she says she 


doesn't. But he’s more a mother’s 
man than a daughter’s, and I can 
tell you, that J think him intensely 
prosy and intensely old.’ 
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Captain French first burst into a 
shout of laughter at this sally, and 
then stooped to pick a heartsease, 
which he presented to Miss Aller- 
ton... He stooped again, and picked 
another for himself. Margaret and 
Edith just then crossed: them in 
their walk. 

‘I do not,’ said Margaret: in ‘a 
low tone to Edith, ‘I do not, dear 
Edith, wish to disguise from :you 
that I am very happy in .expectin 
to see Lord anos, nd 
everything here has seemed changed 
to me since L heard he was coming, 
The rooms have looked less stately,. 
the servants have been. less. over- 
whelming, Sir Simon has: been less. 
intolerable, and Lady Allerton less 
malicious,’ 

Something of the chill that Edith 
had experienced on her first arrival 
at Elderslie came over her again 
while Margaret spoke. She could 
not herself wholly account for the 
feeling, but she watched, with some- 
thing approaching to dismay, Mrs, 
Ramsay’s indelicate and indiscreet 
joy over Lord Hanworth’s sup- 
posed attentions, and Margaret's 
complete abandonment to this new 
affection. Yet there was no obvious 
reason for seeking to check it, and 
with a sensation that her friend re- 
quired a warning, she hardly knew 
what to warn fe against. She 
paused then to think, before she 
said; —‘ Margaret, take care you 
don’t speak to others as you have 
spoken to me.’ 

‘Why? What is the matter? 
What have I said that you can find 
fault with? | Can it be wrong to tell 

ou that I feel happy in expecting 
Lord Hanworth. Edith, I know he 
is happy in coming here! He has 
been very often asked before, and 
this is the first time he has accepted 
the invitation. I learned that from 
Sir Simon at luncheon. What 
would you have? am I to pretend 
to be unhappy, or can you pretend 
to doubt his being worthy of regard? 
Can you fail to see the stamp of ex- 
cellence there is about him? Does 
he not talk, think, and feel better 
than any other human being we 
M 
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know, with the one exception per- 
haps of Charlton ?” 

* Hush, Margaret! Speak lower ; 
Lady Allerton is not far from us.’ 

‘What of that. Am I to deny 
that Lord Hanworth is an agreeable 
man because Lady Allerton is a dis- 
agreeable woman ?” 

‘No; but you are to use caution 
in the midst of enemies. Remember 
that a woman always needs caution. 
A woman is always in the midst of 
enemies ; the more attractive she is 
the more bitter they are; and she 
has need to defend herself with all 
the strength of art and conceal- 
ment.’ | 

* Edith! art!’ 

*Yes; art. I knowit sounds ill; 
but I know that it must be used, 
fer what is concealment but art?’ 

‘If you know me so little, Edith, 
as to think me disposed to make a 
general proclamation of my senti- 
ments, we have been friends so long 
to very little purpose; and if you 
resent my confiding them to you, I 
will leave off doing so.’ 

Margaret turned away as she 
spoke. Edith saw that she was 
hurt, and reproached herself for 


having needlessly interrupted. the 


flow of her happiness. She loved 
her warmly and truly. She had 
never known either a sister or a 
mother: she had known Margaret 
in early childhood, and their then 
dawning sympathies . had opened 
into a friendship strong, tender, and 
ardent; such as not unfrequently 
takes place in youth between two 
women, and such as has been known, 
though only in a few rare instances, 
to exist between two men. The 
pain that was felt by Margaret she 
doubly felt herself. She took her 
hand, and said,—‘ Don’t be angry 
with me; don’t be annoyed with 
my perhaps too worldly views. You 
know I cannot think ill of anything 
you say, of anything you do. Do 
forgive me : perhaps if you knew all 
that I have known and felt in life 
you would not wonder at me. Do 
forgive me!’ 

Margaret, in answer, put her arm 
round her neck, und kissed her 
cheek. She was so happy that it 
was easy to her to forgive. 

‘ Quite a pretty tender little scene 
for Lord Hanworth and Mr. Vernon 
tosee!’ cried Lady Allerton, as.she 
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joined them. ‘And now, young 
adies, look up, for here they come.’ 

While she spoke, accompanied by 
Sir Simon and General Allerton, 
Hanworth and Vernon came in view. 
Lady Allerton advanced eagerly to 
meet them; Margaret and Edith 
stood still as the ernie: 
and Edith fancied that Margaret's 
hand was trembling, and certainly 
she saw the blood mount to her 
cheeks when Lord Hanworth greeted 
them both. He showed no emotion 
himself, but it- was not in his nature 
to betray emotion, and he smiled 
quietly while Vernon nervously 
stumbled and trod on Edith’s gown, 
and the sound that followed his 
movement proclaimed some great 
destruction. Margaret stooped and 
lifted the muslin flounce compas- 
sionately to consider the extent of 
the injury. Lord Hanworth paused 
for a moment to consider it also, 
and said, ‘I fear this is a serious 
case of damage.’ 

‘ Of course, I’m certain to damage 
anything I like,’ cried Vernon, pe- 
tulantly. 

*« See here the rent that envious 
Casca made,” ’ exclaimed Mrs. Ram- 
sa), joining the group, and affec- 
tedly extending her hand to Lord 
Hanworth. 

‘Envious Casca! what's the mean- 
ing of that phrase?’ said Lady 
Allerton, annoyed at the position 
that Lord Hanworth was occupying 
near Margaret ; ‘ pray who’s envious 
here P” 

‘Why I am, Lady Allerton,’ said 
Vernon, in his peevish grumbling 
voice ; ‘you know I am—you know 
it’s my nature, and so does Mrs, 
Ramsay, and so she thinks because 
I've torn a great piece out of Miss 
Somers’ gown that I envied it for 
belonging to her. Isn't that it, 
Mrs. Ramsay ?’ 

Mrs. Ramsay was too much: asto- 
nished at finding any meaning as- 
signed to what . said, to hazard a 
reply. Edith assured Mr. Vernon, 
as any other young lady in her place 
would have done, that the gown was 
all the better for being torn; and 
Sir Simon continued a pompous and 
quite needless apology that he had 
begun in the hall for Lady Howell's 
absence at their reception. The 
train, he said, was. in, certainly five 
minutes earlier than usual, so that 
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she could not expect them so soon. 
He would go and fetch her—she was 
only on the lower terrace cutting 
some flowers, and he would go and 
fetch her. She would certainly be 
very much concerned at the appear- 
ance of inattention to her guests; 
but the truth was, things were so 
punctual in her establishment that 
it was impossible for her to antici- 

ate the unpunctuality of railways. 
Ford Hanworth begged to accom- 

any him to the lower terrace to 
join Lady Howell, and observed, 
‘Though it is true that the pre- 
tended punctuality of railway trains 
is a very unpunctual matter, yet 
when we consider the enormous 
amount of business carried on, the 
constant traflic, the great difficulties 
where such large masses are con- 
cerned of avoiding the occurrence 
here and there of individual delay, 
and the effect that one slight delay 
must: have in producing another, the 
real subject for surprise seems after 
all the amount of punctuality that 
is maintained.’ 

‘I cannot,’ solemnly replied Sir 
Simon, ‘agree with your lordship 
in this particular. The vaster the 
business, the more important must 
be an exactness in carrying it on, and 
a peremptory resolution in the head 
of the department would no doubt 
effect this. In our establishment 
no servant is ever forgiven for 
the slightest unpunctuality: Lady 
Howell insists upon exactness, and 
exactness is obtained—our gong is 
as punctual as our clocks. I feel 
confident that if the most extensive 
railway traffic were carried on under 
my superintendence, I could main- 
tam it in perfect punctuality. It 
would aly be to insist,and topunish, 
and to have proper officials, and it 
could be done easy enough. When 
I was in the House I rose to speak 
on this subject, but it so happened 
that on that occasion the House was 
counted out. Should I on consi- 
deration feel it right to accept the 
seat that, I may between your lord- 
ship and myself admit, is likely, now 
that Wharton is retired, to be offered 
to me, I should press this matter 
again upon the attention of the 
House.’ 

By this time, fortunately for Lord 
Hanworth, they had joined Lady 
Howell, who with her garden-hat, & 
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large nosegay of flowers in one hand, 
on a beautiful boy clasping the 
other, looked very handsome and 
very picturesque. The child made a 
solemn Sir Simon-like bow to Lord 
Hanworth; and when his mother 
told him to run to help Mr. Vernon 
down the flight of steps from the 
upper terrace, he walked at the 
stateliest possible pace. Simon Percy 
(the boy’s name) whenever he obeyed 
obeyed as slowly as he could, and 
Sir Simon never found fault with 
his deliberation, for it reminded him 
of himself. 

*Your son,’ said Hanworth to 
Lady Howell, as they all watched 
his proceeding, ‘is a singular like- 
ness of you both. It is seldom that 
the characteristics of both parents 
are so perfectly combined.’ 

He was a handsome boy; and so 
both were pleased, only Lady 
Howell said, as she watched him, 

‘I wish he would quicken his 

ace; Mr. Vernon ought to be 
1elped down those steps, he is so 
very blind and so very clumsy.’ 
And she called to the boy,—‘ Simon 
Percy, make haste!’ 

But Sir Simon interfered, and 
called,—‘ Simon Percy, don’t hurry!” 
Adding’ spologetisally to his wife, 
‘Mr. Vernon is of less consequence 
than our son.’ 

At this very instant Vernon 
stumbled over the lowest step, and 
fell upon his face. Lord Hanworth 
went to his assistance, but found 
him fortunately injured in nothing 
but his temper. 

As he shook the loose gravel 
angrily from his coat, Lady Howell 
expressed her regret that her bo 
had not reached him soon lanaahh 
to avert the accident. She was 
very sorry; the turn of the step 
just there was very awkward. 

‘No, Lady Howell, be more 
sincere; it is I that am_ very 
awkward. Now do for once take my 
advice, and check the growth of fa- 
mily pride in your child by pointing 
to me. Clumsy, ill-made, unlucky, 
what have I got by my fine pedi- 
gree? A bad sight, an awkward 
gait, and a dreadful temper!’ 

Sir Simon saved Lady Howell the 
trouble of a reply by interposing an 
observation,— ‘ Simon Percy has a 
very proper pride.’ 

é flow of Vernon’s spleen, how- 
mu 2 
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ever, could not be turned aside by 
any interposition; and he enlarged 
upon the chapter of his misfortunes, 
and eagerly narrated the history of 
the torn skirt. 

‘It is not worth a thought,’ said 
Lady Howell; ‘Sparkles shall repair 
it at once.’ 

‘Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends, once more,” ’ said Mrs. 
Ramsay, who had become one of the 
group. ‘I have desired Morris to 
attend to it.’ 

‘Sparkles would, I have no doubt, 
do it better,’ said Sir Simon. 

‘If I were rich,’ said Vernon, ‘I 
would present Miss Somers with a 
new dress; but [I’m not, I’m 
devilish poor.’ 

‘You needn’t regret it in this 
ease,’ said Lord Hanworth, ‘for 
Miss Somers has assured us that the 
dress has not suffered ; on the con- 
trary, that it is in rather an 
improved state.’ 

There was a quiet smile on his 
face while he spoke that provoked 
Edith, and she felt more provoked 
when she saw Margaret smile too. 

She blushed, and turned away 
with a movement of vexation, stoop- 
ing to gather a rose to conceal the 
flush that she felt on her face. It 
Was a moss-rose, and she was un- 
able to divide the stalk. Looking 
up to ask for Lady Howell’s scis- 
sors, she found Lord Hanworth at 
her side. He cut the rose with his 
knife, and presented it to her. She 
thanked him, and Vernon now 
joined her. 

* Dear Miss Somers,’ said he, with 
something of an unaccustomed 
tenderness in his tone, ‘I wish I 
could do something to please you; 
but unluckily for you I like you, and 
I’m sure to contrive to harm any- 
body I like.’ 

**The close contriver of all 
harms,”’ said Mrs. Ramsay. 

‘That’s very appropriate, Mrs. 
Ramsay,’ muttered Vernon. 

* Will you take a turn with me on 
the upper terrace?’ said Edith, ad- 
dressing him. 

‘Certainly, certainly. We'll walk 
up and down, and I'll tell you my 
history, if you'll promise to listen 
to it.’ 

Edith promised to listen, and they 
ascended the steps. 

‘There go Mr. and Mrs. Valen- 
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tine Vernon,’ cried Lady Allerton, 
with a spiteful laugh. 

Lord Hanworth’s attention was 
arrested by this observation, and he 
paused for a moment to look after 
the ill-matched pair, and then fol- 
lowed Margaret, who had turned 
away from Lady Allerton. Mar- 
garet mounted to the upper terrace, 
and Lord Hanworth accompanied 
her. They joined Edith and Vernon, 
who were pacing up and down. 

‘ What, Hanworth,’ said Vernon, 
‘are you come to hear my history, 
too? I never was so important 
before ; and I’m very much tempted 
to make a mystery of it to gain 
fresh consequence. You know that 
plan, Lord Hanworth, and you some- 
times follow it. You keep back a 
sentiment to excite an interest ; and 
that’s why you're a sort of a lady’s 
man in spite of yourself.’ 

A change of colour in Lord Han- 
worth’s face indicated a momentary 
resentment at this speech; but he 
only said, ‘I believe you will gain 
most importance at the present mo- 
ment by speaking.’ 

‘The first time any one ever 
wished to hear me speak,’ said 
Vernon. ‘ Well then, Miss Somers, 
what is my history? Why, about 
as short as myself. Iwas born poor, 
being the younger son of an earl, 
and I remained poor, being un- 
lucky. My father died when I 
was still young. My eldest brother 
married early, had a large family ; 
and with only just enough to sup- 
port his title, how could he be ex- 
pected to support me? But I was 
thought clever. ‘ Valentine is 
clever,” they all said; “ Valentine 
will do. Valentine is a wit, and 
Valentine is a scholar; Valentine 
will make his way.” And soI made 
my way into Parliament; and when 
I got up and said a few words the 
House coughed, and when I sat 
down again the House laughed, and 
I believe it was voted without a 
division that my speeches were bad. 
But I made my way into office not- 
withstanding—only no sooner was I 
in than the Ministry went out; and 
I always told them it was my bad 
luck that forced them to resign. 
I've given up politics now, and taken 
to literature; I write for moncy, 
not for fame ; and I’ve brought my 
MSS. with me, but I like you all 
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too well to ask you to read any of 
them.’ 

‘Is that all your history?’ asked 
Margaret. 

‘Do you want more?’ replied 
Vernon. ‘Ah! I guess why: a 
history without love is dull, and you 
want to know it all the more be- 
cause, as you see me an old bache- 
lor, you know I was an unsuc- 
cessful lover.’ 

‘Oh no!’ said Margaret. 

‘Oh yes!’ said Vernon; ‘ unsuc- 
cessful love is the best subject for 
romance and tragedy.’ 

‘ That is true,’ said Hanworth. 

‘But not in my case,’ said Ver- 
non; ‘for though I was refused, I 
am glad of it with all my heart—at 
least with what heart is left to me. 
I asked a young girl at school 
whether she would leave her cross- 
grained schoolmistress to take me 
for her master, and she said “No.” 
And so here I am, single and inde- 
pendent, and ready, Miss Somers, 
to make an offer to you.’ 

* Lady Allerton,’ said Hanworth, 
‘expects to be immediately informed 
of it. Did she not say so, Miss 
Ramsay ?’ 

‘No, my lord; she knows it 
without information.’ 

A shrill laugh from Vernon at 
this moment joined itself to the deep 
tones of the gong, and Sir Simon 
and General Allerton appeared gra- 
dually nearing. 

‘Thank you,’ said Edith, ‘for 
telling us your story; but we must 
run in to dress for dinner.’ 


CuHaprer VI. 


In the course of the evening an 
excursion was proposed for the fol- 
lowing day, during which the party, 
who might have lunched or gone 
without luncheon, according to their 
individual habits, at home with per- 
fect comfort, were to lunch or go 
without it, as the case might be, in 
a damp room, or on wet grass, or 
in some other way where entire 
comfort would be out of the ques- 
tion. Sir Simon did not muc!: ap- 
prove of this mode of spenuing a 
morning; there was a decided want 
of dignity and propriety about it. 
It might be all very well for people 
in a small way of life to put a basket 
of cold meat under the seat of a 
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one-horse chaise, and go away some- 
where to eat it. It could not much 
matter where or how such people 
eat; but for Sir Simon’s carriages 
and Sir Simon’s powdered servants 
to be concerned in the transport of 
rovisions to be eaten in an irregu- 
ar way—even if the choicest speci- 
mens of cold viands, and accom- 
panied by the finest drinks—this 
was a kind of solecism which he could 
not abide. General Allerton also, 
who loved his dinner above all 
things, and loved his luncheon in 
the country at this time of year only 
next to his dinner, protested against 
avy unnecessary trouble and change 
of place in eating it. Luncheon, 
judiciously managed—not too late, 
nor too heavy—instead of interfer- 
ing with the enjoyment of dinner, 
rather promoted it, as he argued; 
but if people rode or drove to a 
distance, they were apt to be- 
come unusually hungry ; and eating 
under strange circumstances, they 
were exposed to losing their pre- 
sence of mind and eating too much; 
more, indeed, than was consistent 
with a due attention to the rights 
of the nobler and later meal. ‘And 
then we shall all spoil our dinners,’ 
added he, with a look of dismay 
which was almost tragical in the 
notion of woe and total destruction 
of happiness conveyed by it. 

At the first mention, therefore, of 
a visit to Cowlington Priory—for 
every one who knew the house and 
the surrounding country knew that 
there and there only could they go, 
because there only could the horses 
be well put up, and there only could 
a table be spread in a manner suffi- 
ciently respectable to satisfy Sir 
Simon, whose final assent was as 
much a matter of course as his first 
objection :—at the first mention of a 
visit to Cowlington, therefore, there 
were two dissentient voices. Dignity 
objected through Sir Simon, and 
digestion found a mouthpiece in 
General Allerton. ‘The Baronet’s 
scruples were allayed, as they had 
often before been, by reminding him 
of the remarkable adaptation of the 
Priory for such a purpose, the good 
stabling at the inn, and at the sel- 
dom inhabited modern house, the 
boarded room among the ruins to 
which favoured visitors are ad- 
mitted, and so forth. General 
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Allerton’s alarms were soothed by 
the brilliant and novel suggestion, 
that if the drive out gave an undue 
and dangerous preponderance to the 
claims of aatere. et the drive 
home might be looked to for restor- 
ing the balance in favour of dinner ; 
and if the day’s proceedings were 
arranged to bring the party home 
by a longer road than that taken 
in going, so as thoroughly to dis- 
sipate the effects of the luncheon, 
there would be on the whole a clear 
advantage gained, and there would 
be a better appetite than on ordinary 
days for both luncheon and dinner. 
These cogent and striking argu- 
ments came originally from Lord 
Hanworth, but were gradually 
brought forward and interpreted to 
the person against whom they were 
directed by Miss Ramsay and her 
friend, the members of the part 

whose wishes, as may be supposed, 
were most entirely bent on the pro- 
posed excursion. Sir Simon was 


managed separately by Lady Howell, 
who took him aside from the rest, 
to whom he shortly returned alone, 
and as if of his own motion, then 
as a drive to Cowlington 


riory for the following day, as 
though the subject had never be- 
fore been mentioned by any one. 
Coming from him, General Allerton 
had nothing further to say against 
it, and indeed he was by this time 
anxious to try the experiment 
pressed upon him; and the thing 
was settled without further remark. 

In the morning it was hot, and 
all agreed to drive, General Aller- 
ton only securing a horse to be sent 
forward for him, in order that he 
might have additional exercise on 
his return from the scene of peril to 
which his prospects of prandial 
felicity were to be exposed. 

Lord Hanworth and the two 
young ladies, with Valentine Vernon 
y way of protection, occupied one 
earriage; Mrs. Ramsay, Miss Ade- 
line, Captain French, and General 
Allerton, filled a second. Sir 
Simon, with his son and heir, were 
together in another, as the young 
gentleman was to be gratified by 
ocp were to drive. He in fact 
iad better have been left to amuse 
himself at home, only his father 
thought that the presence of a child 
might be cited as some excuse for 
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the expedition. Lady Howell and 
Lady Allerton were not of-the party. 
The former was glad of a quiet 
morning among her flowers, and the 
latter had ‘her letters to write,;'— 
for her ladyship conducted an enor- 
mous correspondence, and was al- 
ways complaining of being in arrear 
with it. 

A drive of a couple of hours 
brought the carriages near to the 
Priory. 

‘I think I see the ruin now,’ said 
Miss Somers. 

‘Meaning me, I suppose,’ an- 
swered Vernon; ‘ for I am the only 
one in sight—a ruin going to see a 
fellow-sufferer in the decline of life.’ 

‘No!’ cried Hanworth; ‘I cer- 
tainly see the tower of the Priory.’ 

‘That tower,’ said Margaret, 
‘must in former times have been 
first caught sight of by the pilgrim 
with very different feelings from 
ours.’ 

‘Perhaps not altogether so very 
different in kind, although no doubt 
more powerful in degree,’ rejoined 
Edith. ‘You know pilgrimages 
were one of the excitements of the 
days in which they flourished, just 
as picnic parties are of our own.’ 

‘For shame, Edith!’ escaped 
from Margaret; and a smile passed 
across Lord Hanworth’s counte- 
nance. 

‘ For my part,’ continued Vernon, 
‘I am disposed to agree with Miss 
Somers; I always do agree with 
her, and she knows that I shall 
support whatever she chooses to 
venture; but I would rather be a 
pilgrim toa a. oer than a pil- 
grim with only the chance of eating 
the peas out of my own penitential 
shoes.’ 

‘Ah! Mr. Vernon, I know you 
are incorrigible,’ said Margaret. 
‘Does the first view of these fine 
remains of the piety of other days 
excite in you no veneration for the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of the 
men who founded this once glorious 
establishment ?’ 

‘The devotion, I take it, had an 
immediate object in view—* the 
greater the sinner, the greater the 
saint :” and as for the self-sacrifice, 
I doubt if there was any of that. 
The money spent in building monas- 
teries could neither have been put 
into the Three per Cents, nor laid 
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out in good purchases of land ; and 
if a gentleman chose to spend it in 
Jabourers’ wages, instead of in mak- 
ing war upon his neighbours or his 
sovereign, I conjecture he found he 
got as much amusement out of it 
that way as the other. However, I 
suppose we ought to feel obliged to 
the builder of Cowlington to-day, 
for to him we owe it that we are 
now here; and if you want to praise 
him, I am bound in common de- 
cency to listen to you.’ 

‘We may at least all join,’ said 
Lord Hanworth, ‘in praising the 
taste, whosever it was, which se- 
lected this beautiful spot for the 
building ; and those of us who are 
artists can at the same time call up 
a vision of the magnificence of the 
— edifice, and perhaps be grate- 
ul to the destroyers who put it in 
the way of becoming so picturesque.’ 

Margaret had her drawing mate- 
rials by her side, at which Hanworth 
glanced as he spoke; but she only 
said— 

‘I don’t know why they were put 
in the carriage: I shall have no 
time to do anything to-day ;’ and 
before the proper remonstrances 
could be made against her modesty 
or indolence, they stopped at the 
outer gate of admission to the pre- 
cincts of the monastery. 

The rest of the party had already 
entered, but Sir Simon stood at the 
portal to receive his friends; and 
when all were again assembled to- 
gether on the piece of velvet green- 
sward in the centre of the quad- 
rangle, there was some delay in 
penne until the gardener could 
e found who had the keys of the 
church. Although it was a private 
day, on which the ruins were not 
generally shown, Sir Simon’s party 
were not the only persons present, 
for a photographic artist had esta- 
blished his camera in one corner, 
and was busily engaged in taking 
views with it. 

‘There,’ said Lord Hanworth, ‘ is 
one other person who certainly 
— the ruin to the complete 
uilding.’ 

‘And yet,’ questioned Margaret, 
‘are not the details of architectural 
symmetry better suited to the 
science of the photographer than 
all that picturesqueness of decay 
that gives such pleasant indulgence 
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to the feeling and expression of an 
artist ?’ 

* You mean, I suppose,’ said Han- 
worth, ‘that he is using a mechani- 
cal contrivance to create a picture, 
and therefore that the more regular 
and mechanical the subject, the 
better fitted it must be for the 
application of his implement. But 
that is not exactly true, because 
some of the most successful and 
beautiful architectural photographs 
are from the quaintest and most 
irregular subjects. After all, I 
suppose it is only because they are 
incapable of motion that buildings 
come out so well, and that is an ad- 
vantage they have in common with 
statues, and indeed with all inani- 
mate objects.’ 

‘ Aye, I wish they would stick to 
inanimate objects,’ cried Vernon, 
‘or at least not meddle with the 
human face divine.’ 

‘Yes; “they imitate hrmanity 
most abominably,”’ chimed in Mrs. 
Ramsay. ‘Andno daughter oryoung 
friend of mine shall ever sit ‘‘too 
much i’ the sun” for her portrait.’ 

‘ Putting aside the want of colour, 
and all the disadvantages with which 
we are familiar, said Lord Han- 
worth, ‘and supposing the process 
to be ssoaioulie perfect, and able 
to reproduce at pleasure an exact 
fac-simile of the sitter, yet its very 
instantaneousness is fatal to the 
highest truth of resemblance.’ 

‘That is not peculiar to photo- 
graphy, said Edith. ‘Does not 
Campbell say, “‘ painting, mute and 
motionless, steals but a glance at 
Time.” And is not this just what the 
photographer does ?’ 

‘Not exactly; and Campbell’s 
line must not S quoted in support 
of your notion,’ replied Lord Han- 
worth. ‘A picture can of course 
only represent things or persons as 
seen at one instant; but that one 
instant is an imaginary one, and has 
been chosen by the mental power of 
the painter from his observations of 
many instants, which have contri- 
buted to form the one ultimately 
selected for perpetuation. A greater 
than Campbell has written, “ That 
is the best part of beauty which a 
aa cannot express ; no, nor the 

rst sight of the life.’ Lenses and 
chemicals cannot be expected to suc- 
ceed where the eye itself fails.’ 
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‘ Well, well,’ interrupted General 
Allerton, rather impatient at the 
discussion; ‘if we stand talking 
here much longer, the gentleman in 
the corner will be taking our por- 
traits, whether we like it or not; 
and we Shall find ourselves in all the 
shop-windows of Calverwells. So 
let us be moving. Here come the 
keys.’ 

This motion was seconded by Sir 
‘Simon, who was always extremely 
sensitive to the mention of Calver- 
wells, and declined being in any 
manner talked of in connexion 
with it. 

‘ It would certainly be unpleasant 
to be exposed to that. We have 
been standing here quite long 
enough.’ 

And following the authorized 
guardian of the place, the whole 
party moved onwards, across the 
quadrangle, round which the dor- 
mitories probably stood formerly, 
and into the cloisters which led to 
all that was left of the church. 

‘Have you known these ruins 
long?’ inquired Margaret of their 
conductor, an old man, with a re- 
verend silver beard, which she 
longed to transfer to her sketch- 
book. 

‘Why, yes, Miss. Man and boy, 
‘I’ve known them these sixty years 
‘and upwards.’ 

‘ Have they changed much in that 
time ?’ 

‘Aye, aye; many a good bit of 
them have I seen come down; and 
now it takes a deal of money to keep 
‘the ruins in repair. For all that, 
last winter's frost brought down a 
_ piece off the large tower ; and 

would advise none of you ladies 
and gentlemen to go near the place 
where it fell, for I think it’s all 
rotten above, and a stone might fall 
at any time.’ 

So they went round the ruins. 
The old man told his accustomed 
tale, which was courteously listened 
‘to, and then they strolled about in 
groups, and talked or were silent at 
intervals. 

Lord Hanworth and the young 
ladies talked architecture, and were 
learned about early English, Deco- 
rated, and Perpendicular. Captain 
French and Miss Allerton talked 
over the merits of the last ball they 
had been at together; and then 
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treated a hypothetical case of a 
young couple marrying in high life 
‘not very rich,’ and endeavoured to 
settle whether such an imaginary 
pair could do with only a brougham 
in London, and whether a couniry- 
house was habitable without a bil- 
liard-room—a topic which seemed 
to require a great deal of attention, 
and which gradually led them away 
to a distance from the others, for 
the greater convenience of discus- 
sion. General Allerton thought 
Vernon a bore because he did not 
understand him, a sentiment which 
was very cordially reciprocated by 
the ex-oflicial, because there was 
nothing to understand in General 
Allerton; and Mrs. Ramsay, left 
for a time between them, found it 
difficult to keep the peace. She in- 
deed had little attention to spare 
from the other group; and eagerly 
watched every gesture of Lord 
Hanworth as a ointed to wall or 
window, and put her own interpre- 
tation upon each look and move- 
ment. Sir Simon had a favourite 
speech on the Poor Laws, which he 
usually introduced when visiting 
Cowlington Priory, apropos to the 
suppression of the monasteries ; and 
he hovered about Lord Hanworth, 
waiting for a favourable moment to 
commence upon it. His facts were 
generally all wrong, and his only 
argument was an appeal to his de- 
scent from the original of his great 
family portrait—an argument which 
admitted of no dispute, and which 
was always produced when he got 
into any difficulties—not, indeed, 
that a gentleman talking nonsense 
is by any means always aware of 
being in difficulties. But in Sir 
Simon’s own mind, the circumstance 
of his great-grandfather having been 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
constituted himself a great financial 
authority ; and it was perhaps well 
for his friends that he was content 
to rest his claims upon that only. 
On the present occasion, however, 
just as Sir Simon was catching at a 
remark that one of the later windows 
could hardly have been finished 
when the storm of the Reformation 
swept down upon the building, a 
door opened, and a servant coming 
from it announced that luncheon 
was ready. 

General Allerton’s face lighted 
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up visibly. Vernon stopped in the 
middle of a sentence which was 
to expose General Allerton’s last 
piece of ignorance. Mrs. Ramsa 
took Sir Simon’s arm. Miss Al- 
lerton and the Captain were sum- 
moned ; and all passed into a rough 
chamber where enough had been 
done to make the more romantic of 
the party regret that they were to 
be so comfortable. They actually 
had a table with a cloth upon it— 
chairs to sit upon—and had not even 
to wait on themselves or each other. 
So that if Mr. Vernon had not up- 
set a hamper, and caused the beeal 
age of the champagne as he shuffled 
blindly round the room to find a 
~~ at the table, everything would 
ave passed off almost as if they had 
been at luncheon in the usual room at 
Elderslie; and customary associa- 
tions were so far predominant, that 
this part of the day’s business, thanks 
to Sir Simon’s precautions, did not 
offer any features of undignified 
exhilaration. Indeed, the only per- 
son who was sorry to quit the room 
was young Simon Percy, who had 
revelled in an extent of good things 
which would have heen tale pos- 
sible at home; for Mrs. Ramsay 
was not so fond of the usual re- 
sponsibilities of a grandmamma as 
to think it her duty to supply the 
place of his absent mother, and re- 
strain the appetites of the boy. 
Another general stroll round the 
ruins was to occupy the time’ for 
praing the carriages to return 
omewards, and a few steps 
brought the party to the angle of 
the building described as dangerous. 
A light fence had been placed round 
the spot, within which lay a few 
fallen blocks, from which the eye 
naturally ascended to seek the more 
recently fractured surfaces of stone 
from which they had detached them- 
selves, As all stood gazing upwards, 
and Sir Simon was again preparing 
himself to make his seams on 
the Poor Laws, a gaudy butterfly 
alighted and expanded its wings 
upon a small bush within the 
forbidden ground. Before he could 
be ae the boy darted from 
his father’s side to get a closer 
view of the insect, and at the 
same moment a loud rending sound 
made all start, and voices from every 
side called to Simon Percy to come 
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back. But it was too late; a large 
stone had left its resting-place of 
ages, and was actually in the middle 
of its descent to the earth before 
the precise danger was perceived. 
There was barely time for any one 
to do anything, if indeed the fas- 
cination of terror had not almost 
paralysed all. But Edith, who was 
standing at that part of the fence 
nearest to the duild, who in the 
bewilderment did not know which 
way to turn or run, burst through 
the slender railing, and seizing him 
by the shoulder, dragged him back- 
wards just as the huge mass fell 
with a heavy thud, and dinted deep 
into the turf upon the very spot 
occupied by him one instant before. 
All thought he was saved, and a 
burst of joy and thankfulness was 
on every lip when the boy turned 
deadly pale, and blood began to 
flow down his face. It was evident 
that one of the smaller fragments 
which accompanied the large stone 
in its fall had struck him, and that 
the injury might prove to be a 
serious one. The course, however, 
to be taken was clear. No medical 
advice could be had nearer than 
Calverwells, and it was at once 
decided to take the poor child 
straight home, while a servant, 
mounting General Allerton’s horse, 
was to ride to the town and sum- 
mon the family attendant, or in his 
absence some one else, to proceed 
to meet his patient at Elderslie. 
Soon they were again in the car- 
riages ; but on their saddened return 
in different order from that of the 
morning. Simon Percy was Mar- 
garet’s care, and on her lap he lay 
on the road home. Mrs. Ramsay 
and Edith followed Margaret and 
her charge to that carriage, and 
Hanworth was about to leave them 
to find a seat elsewhere, but was 
invited by Mrs. Ramsay to take his 
place as before. He might be useful, 
as they had lost their servant. 

Poor Mrs. Ramsay, whose affec- 
tions were as strong as her under- 
standing was weak, was very deep] 
moved—not affectedly sndienmal, 
but seriously agitated. She loved her 
grandson not less than his mother 
did; and her fears, as was natural, 
greatly exaggerated his injury. The 
sight of Margaret’s handkerchief 
reddened by his blood made her 
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turn pale; and she leant back in the 
carriage, trembling and sobbing, 
forgetting to quote, and rendered 
respectable for the moment by real 
strong feeling. Edith held her hand 
compassionately, and said, 

‘1 do not think, dear Mrs. Ram- 
say, that he is much hurt, but he 
has been frightened ; and you know 
it is natural that he should for the 
present appear much shaken. It 
was an alarming position for him.’ 

But while she tried to encourage 
Mrs. Ramsay, her own face was pale. 
As she turned from Mrs. Ramsay 
to the little boy her eyes met Lord 
Hanworth’s grave look, and he said, 

‘I am afraid you are not unhurt.’ 

‘I assure you,’ she replied, ‘I 
was not touched—not even grazed ; 
and it was better for me than for 
those who looked on.’ 

Her voice shook a little as she 
spoke; but she was determined 
to command her own emotions, 
and to feel only for Margaret 
and her mother. While she stooped 
towards Margaret, and took her 
hand, Lord Hanworth stooped for- 
ward too, to look at the boy, and 
unclasped his belt, which was un- 
comfortably tight, as he lay across 
Margaret’s lap. He gently asked 
him if he felt better, oak if he 
thought he could sit up; and Simon 
Percy said he would try, only he 
was afraid of making his face bleed 
and of seeing the blood; on which 
Hanworth took out hisown handker- 
chief and bound it carefully round 
his temples. Edith adjusted his cap 
over it, and Margaret supported 
him in a sitting posture with her 
arm. After a while the sense of the 
fresh air and the exhilaration of the 
movement through it, began to 
revive him. _He announced himself 
much better, and soon talked in his 
accustomed manner. 

* How lucky,’ said he, ‘that Iwas 
saved. If Kdith Somers hadn’t 
caught me, I might have been 
killed; then Harry would have 
been heir to Elderslie; but papa 
and mamma would have been very 
sorry, wouldn’t they, aunt Marga- 
ret? for mamma calls me her own 
particular pet. And Edith Somers 
might have been killed, too, 
mightn’t she, aunt Margaret ?’ 

* For God’s sake, my dear child,’ 
said Margaret, passionately, ‘ don’t 
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0 on supposing such terrible thi 
- heee aon be thankful for 
your deliverance, and suppose no- 
thing more.’ 

‘Come,’ said Edith, ‘aunt Mar. 
garet is getting tired. Now that 
you feel well, come to me.’ 

But as she spoke, Lord Han- 
worth drew him upon his own knee, 
and there he sat contentedly till 
they reached home. 

On their arrival Lady Howell was 
informed that her boy was safe 
before she knew that he had been 
in any danger; and afterwards Sir 
Simon related the adventure at con- 
siderable length. But before it was 
quite finished the medical man 
arrived, and then Simon Percy was 
duly examined, and was pronounced 
quite uninjured. The hurt on the 
temple was trifling, and would leave 
no mark. It might be well to put 
him to bed early, in a soothing point 
of view; but there was really no 
cause for any sort of uneasiness. 
Upon this there was great shaking 
of hands, and bowing and smiling 
at the doctor, as a man is always 

leasant who gives pleasant tidings. 

ady Howell, with an emotion 
quite uncommon with her, walked 
across the room, and kissed Edith; 
and Lord Hanworth, with a sudden 
impulse, shook hands with Lady 
Howell. Mrs. Ramsay recovered 
her complexion, her affectations, and 
her poetical extracts, and deseribed 
very particularly to Lady Howell 
and Lady Allerton, Lord Han- 
worth’s demeanour in the carriage, 
and his silent attention to Marga- 
ret’s feelings, asserting, in a tone 
of hysterical exaltation, that ‘ not a 
hair perished,’ and that ‘on their 
sustaining garments not a blemish, 
but fresher than before.’ 


Cuarter VII. 


The day after an eventful day is 
apt to be a dull day—flat, empty, 
and tedious—a day that is always 
looking back, and therefore inatten- 
tive to what is going on. And soit 
might have been at Elderslie after 
the excursion to the Priory, but that 
Lady Howell was resolved that soit 
should not be. She was a skilful 
hostess, and no sooner were the inci- 
dents at the Priory enough discussed 
than she excited the general interest 
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of her guests by the announcement 
that ‘there was to be an archery 
meeting on her lawn in three days 
from that time. 

‘And there couldn’t be a better 
meeting,’ said Lady Allerton ;‘there’s 
nothing like archery for bringing 
young people together.’ 

‘That’s why I’m asked,’ said 
Vernon. 

‘No, Mr. Vernon,’ replied Lady 
Allerton, who was a very young- 
looking woman of her age, ‘ you and 
I, who are well stricken in years, are 
asked to make an effective contrast 
to the rest.’ 

‘Ah, Lady Allerton, where are 
your years? not on your person— 
you have some way of getting rid of 
them. You dispose of them to your 
hair-dresser or to your lady’s-maid. 
But the blessed advantages of 
science and art are not available to 
me, and that’s the worst of being an 
old man.’ 

Lady Allerton reddened through 
her rouge, and walked to the window, 
inwardly meditating future revenge. 

‘ What tremendous fun it will be,’ 
said Adeline; ‘ and luckily I brought 
all my archery things with me.’ 

‘It will be glorious fun,’ said 
Captain French; ‘and luckily I 
brought all my toggery with me.’ 

‘Margaret, dear, have you re- 
membered yours?’ alnd Lady 
Howell. 

‘Oh, ves ; you told me once always 
to bring it here.’ 

‘But I have no bow,’ said Edith. 

“*T witness this, that every miss 
but me has got a beau,”’ muttered 
Mrs. Ramsay, quoting a comic song 
of Hood’s, and half ashamed this 
time of her inverted commas. 

‘You may have mine,’ said Lady 
Howell, ‘ for I don’t mean to shoot, 
myself.’ 

‘But do you mean to shoot any 
of us ?’ asked Vernon. 

‘No, Mr. Vernon,’ said Lady Al- 
lerton ; ‘Lady Howell will leave that 
business or that sport to you.’ 

‘There be some sports are pain- 
ful, and their labour delight in them 
takes off,”’ said Mrs. Ramsay. 

‘I would do my best, Lady Al- 
lerton,’ said Vernon, ‘ but that un- 
luckily, like Miss Somers, I have no 
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I dare say you're glad to be like 
Miss Somers even in a defect.’ 
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‘You've said so for me; if you 
hadn’t, I should have been too bash- 
ful. Now I shall try to make a 
merit of it, and say it out loud. 
Miss Somers, I’m very glad that I 
have got no bow, because it makes 
me like you.’ 

Lord Hanworth, who had been en- 
gaged before in playing with Simon 

ercy at drafts, turned round at this 
speech, and looked first at Vernon 
and then attentively at Edith. 

‘He is actually trying to trace a 
likeness,’ said Vernon; and Han- 
worth withdrew his eyes, and, ad- 
dressing Margaret, said— 

‘Miss Ramsay, is it true that Miss 
Somers is unprovided for archery ?’ 

‘I believe not,’ replied Margaret ; 
‘I think my sister has provided 
for her.’ 

‘And I conclude Sir Simon will 
provide for me,’ said Vernon. 

Lady Howell laughed. Lady 
Allerton shrugged her shoulders. 

Sir Simon stepped deliberately 
forward and began a deliberate 
harangue. He trusted he could 
provide for Mr. Vernon—he had 
no doubt he could provide for Mr. 
Vernon—he had a bow, a beautiful 
bow, the best bow in the country— 
whenever he drew that bow he was 
sure to make a famous hit. He was 
not ashamed to say that he had been 
a great marksman—he was not 
ashamed to say that he believed he 
might have been the champion of 
England—he was not ashamed to 
say that he was a good marksman 
no longer, for when his immediate 
and close attendance was required 
to public affairs, he had thought it 
his duty to shoot no more. His 
bow remained idle and unstrung, 
and it was very much at Mr. Ver- 
non’s service. This was the end of 
his speech. 

‘I am very glad of it,’ said Ver- 
non; ‘and if the bow’s so good I'll 
try hard.to make good use of it. If 
Lady Allerton will be so kind as to 
kneel down for me to-morrow, I'll 
shoota pippinoff her best bonnet,and 
Miss Ramsay shall draw me in the 
character of William Tell, and Charl- 
ton shall write a sonnet about it.’ 

‘Charlton has written something 
about liberty and William Tell, L 
fancy,’ said Lady Allerton, disdain- 
fully. 

‘I believe,’ said Sir Simon, pom- 
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ously, ‘that the story of William 
Tell and the apple is now generally 
supposed to be a mere fable.’ 

‘And I believe,’ said Lord Han- 
worth, ‘that all history is now 
—- supposed to be a mere 
able.’ 


‘If it’s all a fable I needn’t learn 
it,’ cried Simon Percy, clapping his 
hands and laughing. 

‘My dear, don’t excite yourself,’ 
said his mother; ‘it’s bad for your 
poor dear head after your accident.” 

‘And it’s really no use,’ said 
Edith, ‘for you must learn it just 
the same as if it were true. There 
is hardly anything true in this world, 
and if we learnt nothing but what 
is true, we should all be very idle 
indeed.’ 

‘Is that true?’ said Margaret, 
addressing Lord Hanworth. 

‘I suppose it is true that Miss 
Somers thinks so,’ replied Han- 
worth, glancing at Edith. 

‘Now,’ said Lady Howell, ‘ what- 
ever you think on other matters, I 
am decided that you are to think 
this of your archery meeting, that the 
prizes are worth fighting for, and 
that to do honour to Sir Simon’s 
house his guests must win them.’ 

‘What are they?’ said Lady 
Allerton. 

‘A bracelet for the lady, and a 
silver arrow for the gentleman.’ 

‘ Poor dear gentleman !’ said Lady 
Allerton: ‘ what will he do with it? 
This is one of the few occasions on 
which the lady comes off the best.’ 

‘It’s well known,’ said Vernon, 
‘that we care more for the glory of 
the thing and less for the gain.’ 

‘The glory is all,’ said Captain 
French. ‘We must set to work; 
we must indeed.’ 

‘We must string our bows and 
practise uncommonly hard,’ said 
Adeline. 

‘We must practise confoundedly 
hard,’ said Captain French. 

The afternoon was accordingly 
— in severe practice: if it had 

een a drill ordered by Govern- 
ment it would no doubt have been 
pronounced cruel, but as a matter 
of choice it was esteemed plea- 
sant, and the archers marched 
up and down between their targets 
for three hours under a broiling 
sun without a murmur. Only once 
or twice Vernon gave a little 
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groan, but it was soon suppressed, 
and he was consoled by the care 
that Edith used in trying to teach 
him. The conversation at dinner 
chiefly concerned the exercise of 
the day, and it was pronounced 
that Miss Allerton was the best 
shot, which would have made 
Lady Allerton very happy, only 
that it appeared to make Captain 
French very happy too. After 
dinner, Margaret and. Adeline 
found themselves strolling together 
on the terrace. There was no sym- 
pathy between them generally, but 
just now there seemed to be some 
feeling common to~ them both. 
Margaret was abstracted and drea- 
my, and Adeline seemed to be 
thinking also—for five minutes. 

At last,—‘ How very well Lord 
Hanworth shoots,’ said Margaret. 

‘Oh, yes; and how uncommonly 
clever and kind Captain French is 
in picking up the arrows,’ said 
Adeline. 

‘I confess that archery is a pur- 
suit in which I could become deeply 
interested,’ said Margaret, ‘and I 
wish that I shot better.’ 

‘Oh, it’s only a knack, easily 
learned by practice,’ said the good- 
natured Adeline; ‘and I should be 
extremely glad to help youon. I 
can quite understand your being 
anxious about it’ (meaningly), ‘ be- 
cause of a certain lord; and I hope 
you'll win the lady’s prize, for I’m 
sure he'll win the gentleman’s—he’s 
so particularly sure and true, and 
his composure is such a help to him.’ 

‘Yes, he is very sure and true,’ 
said Margaret; and she added, ina 
tone of regret, ‘I wish that I had 
half his composure.’ 

‘Oh, you'll soon learn it,’ said 
Adeline; ‘ it’s all a knack. Now, 
I'll tell you what, my dear child— 
only don’t you tell of me—I mean 
to be up preposterously early to- 
morrow morning before breakfast to 

ractise, and I believe Captain 
‘rench means to come too, and I 
hope you'll join us, and you may 
tell Lord Hanworth of course, only 
nobody else.’ 

Margaret did not wish either to 
assist at a meeting with Captain 
French, or to invite Lord Hanworth 
to it, and replied with decision,— 
* By no means, by no means; pray, 
Miss Allerton, don’t propose such a 
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thing: as for me it is out of the 
question. I can do nothing before 
breakfast.’ 

‘Hush! not so loud,’ whispered 
Adeline, pressing her arm tightly ; 
‘my mother will hear.’ 

A sharp voice at this moment 
called Adeline, and a soft one 
said ‘ Margaret.’ 

‘Our mothers are calling us,’ 
said Adeline, continuing her whis- 
per: ‘and see, the gentlemen have 
come into the drawing-room, and 
Lady Howell is going to sing, and 
do you know I really do think her 
singing intensely good ; don’t you? 
Do you know only yesterday Captain 
French was remarking to me that it 
was a thousand times better than 
most amateur singing, and papa said 
it’s not at all like amateur singing.’ 

‘I quite agree,’ said Margaret, 
‘that it is unlike most amateur 
singing, for it is careful and skilful, 
and there is due attention paid both 
to the words and to their accom- 
paniment.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Adeline, ‘and though 
Lady Howell is not exactly a feeling 
person herself, her singing is really 
immensely expressive.’ 

‘She has a true feeling for music,’ 
replied Margaret; ‘and as to the 
words, she makes use of her under- 
standing.’ 

‘And most amateurs, you know,’ 
said Adeline, ‘ have so little under- 
standing, or else they’re uncom- 
monly slovenly.’ 

With this they entered the 
drawing-room through the conser- 
vatory. Lady Howell was singing 
the well-known ballad of,— 


Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be, 


and her rich voice and clear accen- 
tuation riveted the attention upon 
the words and meaning of the song. 
General Allerton, who added a taste 
for musie to his taste for eating, 
applauded the song vociferously, 
and said, ‘It’s all good together ; 
words, and tune, and voice; by 
Heaven it is, it’s deucedly good; by 
Heaven, it’s confoundedly good.’ 

‘Yes, it’s confoundedly good,’ 
said Captain French. 

‘ The two things I most admire in 
the song,’ said Lady Allerton, ‘ are 
the singing and the sentiment; 
don’t you, Lord Hanworth ?’ 
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Lady Allerton never left Lord 
Hanworth alone for more than two 
minutes on principle, hoping at once 
to disengage him from the Ramsays 
and to win him for her daughter by 
means of her own attractions. Lord 
Hanworth looked up quietly from a 
treatise on archery he was turning 
over. 

‘As to the singing,’ said he, ‘I 
believe there can be but one opinion.’ 

‘Oh! of course,’ replied Lady 
Allerton, ‘the singer being present.’ 

‘ Quite independent of the singer's 
presence.’ 

‘ Well, but you say nothing as to 
the sentiment.’ 

‘ The sentiment belongs to a man 
who has no sentiment ; in fact, to a 
sensible man.’ 

‘Ah, my lord’ (archly), ‘ you know 
it is just such a man as you.’ 

‘I don’t know; I have no reason 
to believe that I am a sensible man.’ 

‘ That’s because you’ve not been 
tried, Hanworth, as I have,’ said 
Vernon. ‘Now, I know I'm a sen- 
sible man, because I thought the 
lady ugly directly she had said no 
to me.’ 

‘I confess,’ replied Hanworth, ‘I 
doubt whether I could aspire to 
such a degree of sense as that.’ 

‘I can’t imagine you, however,’ 
said Lady Allerton, turning towards 
Adeline, who was looking out of 
window with Captain French, 
‘mooning about after a disdainful 
fair one.’ 

‘I can’t imagine myself moonin 
about after anything,’ said Lor 
Hanworth; ‘but I can’t suppose 
that I should think a woman’s 
beauty less because she thought 
nothing of mine.’ 

He smiled as he spoke, and 
turned towards Edith, who was 
leaning against the pianoforte, and 
then he rose, and leant over the 
back of the chair on which Mar- 
garet was seated. Margaret had 
been an attentive listener to the 
dialogue, and now feeling conscious 
of Lord Hanworth’s approach, she 
looked up for a moment approvingly 
at. him, and said in a low tone— 
‘You are surely right.’ She was 
drawing on a piece of letter-paper, 
and her anil fell from her hand. 
Hanwort — it up, and as he 
gave it to her said, ‘what are you 
drawing?’ She held the paper 
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towards him. His face was sud- 
denly flushed, and with more eager- 
ness than he usually betrayed, he 
said, ‘ How excellent!’ Margaret’s 
face was now flushed too, and she 
said in faltering tones, ‘I am glad 
you think so. I was anxious to do 
justice to the subject.’ 

‘You have, you have,’ said Han- 
worth, and he caught hold of the 
sketch as if to retain it, but Margaret 
gently drew it from him, and said, 
‘it is not yet finished.’ 

Lord Hanworth gave it back to 
her, trying to look as if he had not 
intended to keep it. 

‘What is the subject of this 
admirable sketch?’ asked Lady 
Allerton, with an emphasis on the 
word admirable that seemed to mean 
abominable. 

Neither Margaret nor Hanworth 
was able to reply, and Vernon leant 
over with his glasses and said, ‘Oh, 
it’s our adventure of yesterday ; 
Simon. Percy in danger, and Miss 
Somers coming to the rescue. Miss 
Somers is very like, and so I’m sure 
it’s done for me.’ 

‘No,’ said Lady Howell, ‘that 


subject must be for me.’ 


Margaret continued her drawing, 


and was: silent; Lord Hanworth 
walked to the window; Adeline and 
Captain French walked out of it; 
Lady Allerton, with an angry shrug 
of. her shoulders, went out after 
them, muttering that the night dew 
was bad for Adeline. 

‘* Put up your bright swords, the 
dew will rust them,”’ said Mrs. 
Ramsay, and followed themall three. 

‘What a beautiful night,’ said 
Edith. ‘ Look, Margaret, look how 
the moon has risen out of those 
clouds; see how she drives them 
from her; you see they cannot 
darken her face — she brightens 
them; and now she seems to have 
gone into far blue depths quite be- 
yond them.’ 

‘Charlton would tell us that this 
is how a fine soul should deal with 
its troubles,’ said Hanworth. 

* And so it should,’ replied Edith. 

‘No,’ said Hanworth; ‘a fine 
soul should have none.’ 

‘Sophia, are the Charltons coming 
to-morrow ?’ asked Margaret. 

‘Yes ; they are to come to-morrow 
to have two days of good practice 
before the archery.’ 
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‘Oh; how very glad I am,’ said 
Edith. 

‘ And oh, how very envious I am,’ 
said Vernon. ‘How I wish, Miss 
Somers, that I were a poet, to make 
you glad of my presence.’ 

‘Any one can be a poet that 
chooses,’ said Sir Simon; ‘it is only 
just to think a little, and get a pen 
and write down your thoughts, and 
cut them into syllables and count 
them out, and then the thing’s done 
easy enough. 1 mean, of course, 
blank verse like Wordsworth’s ; 
rhyme like Pope’s is rather more 
difficult.’ 

Margaret and Edith interchanged 
a look—it was irresistible; and Lord 
Hanworth too looked back from the 
window with a smile. 

‘Nobody writes like Pope now- 
adays,’ said Lady Howell, who 
knew the fashion in every depart- 
ment. 

‘No; we all write like Words- 
worth now,’ said Hanworth, ‘don’t 
we? Isn't that so, Miss Ramsay, 
Miss Somers ?” 

*Yes; like Wordsworth and 
Shakspeare,’ replied Edith. 

‘Just so,’ said Sir Simon, with 
perfect good faith ; ‘ all blank verse.’ 

And. now the four who had 
gone out to look at the moon 
entered. Adeline flung herself down 
on a settee, very hot; her mother 
flung herself down on an ottoman, 
very cross ; Captain French whistled 
a tune in the window, and whistled 
it false ; Mrs. Ramsay stretched her- 
self exhausted on the sofa, and said 
—*“On such a night as this’—oh 
dear me !—* sit Jessica.” ’ 

‘What an artful little puss that 
Jessica was,’ said Vernon. 

‘ An artful little devil !’ cried Lady 
Allerton, with sudden emphasis. 

‘Why—what was her devilry? 
asked Hanworth. 

‘She ran away with a beggar, 
and robbed her father!’ said Lady 
Allerton, with a flashing look at 
her daughter. 

‘But I suppose,’ said Hanworth, 
‘she was only anxious to secure a 
good dowry for her husband, and 
he was really a better man than her 
father. Besides, she did it because 
she was very much in love, and it is 
held as a virtue to be very much in 
love.’ 

‘So it is, if you're in love with 
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the right person. But this is nota 
subject to discuss with Fwy Lord 
Hanworth; you have studied books, 
not women,—you can’t be expected 
to know what a woman ought to be.’ 

‘And yet I believe I do know,’ 
said Hanworth; and his looks fol- 
lowed the figures of Margaret and 
Edith, who were now strolling to- 
gether on the terrace. He left Cole 
Allerton and joined them. 

‘I wonder,’ said Edith, ‘how many 
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sonnets have been written in all, 
since the time when sonnets first 
began, to the moon.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Margaret, ‘ of all 
the poetry addressed to the moon, 
how much was worth writing.’ 

‘Southey,’ said Hanworth, ‘has 
been a successful moonlight painter. 
Do you happen to remember some 
fine lines in his Roderick?’ and 
looking up, he repeated, with his 
melodious voice— 


How calmly gliding through the dark blue sky 


The midnight moon ascends! 


Her placid beams, 


Through thinly-scattered leaves and boughs grotesque, 
Mottle with mazy shade the orchard slope. 


Here he paused for a moment; and Margaret murmured, ‘ Oh, go on.’ 


He then continued— 


A lovelier, purer light than that of day 
Rests on the hills ; and oh how awfully, 
Into that deep and tranquil firmament 


The summits of Anseva rise serene ! 

The watchman on the battlements partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hour ; he feels 

The silence of the earth ; the endless sound 

Of flowing water soothes him ; and the stars, 
Which in that brightest moonlight well nigh quenched, 
Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 

Of yonder sapphire infinite are seen, 

Draw on with elevating influence 

Towards Eternity the attempered mind. 
Musing on worlds beyond the grave, he stands, 
And to the Virgin Mother silently 

Breathes forth her hymn of praise. 


When he came to the end of the 
passage, Margaret was still hanging 
on the sound in a kind of rapture, 
and Edith herself could not refuse 
to be charmed with tones so pecu- 
liarly, so exquisitely sweet, Lord 
Hanworth’s voice was full and clear, 
and there was a sense of melody in 
his recitation that made a tune to 
the words, or rather that, suffered 
the words to make their own tune, 
while all the modulations of passion 
were true, tender, and delicate. It 
was an irresistible music ;_ and it 
was followed by silence—for com- 
mon terms of praise refuse them- 
selves to genuine fecling. When 
Edith did, after a long pause, speak, 
it was only to say, ‘y wonder that 
Southey’s poetry is so unpopular, 
so little known; there is so much in 
it that deserves to be admired.’ 

‘I cannot say,’ replied Hanworth, 
‘that I share your wonder on this 
head, though I do agree with you 
that there is much in it that deserves 
to be admired. There is also little 
to be loved. Southey’s imagination 


too often amuses. itself beyond the 
boundaries of human sympathies, 
he too often allows. his Stee to 
encumber him, and he is too fond of 
strange gods. When he talks to me 
quietly and feelingly of a moonlight 
night, as in the passage 1 have just 
quoted, I listen to him with plea- 
sure; but when he seeks to lead me 
through his subterranean caverns to 
contemplate his. Hindoo gods or 
devils, I stumble and faint at the 
entrance.’ 

‘IT have been all through. all the 
scenes of Thalaba,’ said Edith, ‘with 
great delight ; and it seems to me a 
more original, a more imaginative, 
and even a more passionate poem 
than Roderick, Do you remember 
the description of night there—that 
fine deseription of the moon shining 
upon the desert, with the solitary 
mother and her child?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Hanworth; ‘ there you 
have instanced the one scene of true 
poetry that occurs.in the whole long 
poem. How much there is besides 
of overcharged imagery, of superna- 
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tural tedium, with angels of death 
and maidens of snow, and senti- 
ments with which we cannot sympa- 
thize! I admit the brilliancy of 
Southey’s fancy, and the extent of 
his capacity ; but I donot find fault 
with the public for not loving his 
poetry, since I cannot love it 
myself.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ said Edith, ‘to hear 
Thalaba spoken of so slightingly. 
It is a poem that I care for very 
much.’ 

‘It is,’ said Margaret, ‘a favou- 
rite with Mr. Charlton, and he has 
read out to us from it many choice 
passages.’ 

‘That must account for Miss 
Somers’ approval,’ said Hanworth. 

‘No,’ replied Edith, with some- 
thing of resentment perceptible in 
her tone, for she detected a shade of 
satire in his. ‘I should certainly be 
inclined to defer to the taste of such 
aman, and to a great extent to 
submit my judgment to his; but it 
could not make me like what I 
disliked.’ 

‘What, then, is the meaning of 
deferring to the taste and submitting 
to the judgment ?’ 

‘I did not say that I actually de- 
ferred, only that I inclined to defer.’ 

‘The distinction is a nice one; 
and I believe it is a feminine cha- 
racteristic to follow the inclination.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said Margaret, 
‘that we always follow our im- 
pulses ?” 

‘I believe I do; but then, you 
know, your impulses are always 

ood.” 

As he spoke, Lady Allerton ap- 
peared at the open window, and 
said, ‘Lady Howell has rung for 
the bed-room candles, and we are 
all retiring.’ 

On this they entered the drawing- 
room, and as they were passing out 
into the antechamber, Adeline 
whispered in a loud whisper to 
Edith,— 

‘Iam going to practise early at 
the target to-morrow morning; do 
join me, there’s a good creature.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ said Edith, 
quite unsuspiciously; and at that 
same moment Lord Hanworth, who 
had just handed Margaret’s candle 
to her, came up and said, 

‘Good night.’ 

The two friends were both ap- 
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parently exhausted with the practice 
of the day, for they spoke less than 
young ladies generally are wont to 
speak when they are supposed 
to be sleeping, and much less than 
was their own particular custom. 
The morning, however, found them 
with recovered spirits; and Edith, 
while she was dressing, informed 
Margaret of Adeline’s invitation to 
her for early practice, and her 
acceptance of it. 

‘You had better not go,’ said 
Margaret; ‘Adeline is a very 
foolish girl.’ 

‘I am certainly not prepared to 
say that she is not a foolish girl; 
but she is, nevertheless, a good 
shot, and by practising with her I 
am not likely to catch any of her 
folly, while I may possibly catch 
something of her s al? 

‘Are you aware that Captain 
French is engaged to meet her? 
That is why I refused to do so. He 
is an intolerable coxcomb; and 
besides, it has too much the air of 
an appointment.’ 

‘Why, if he is engaged to meet 
her, it is an appointment; and 
I suppose we are wanted to take off 
somewhat from that appearance. 
This, I must say, alters my feel- 
ing; and yet, poor girl, it may 
perhaps be unkind to expose her to 
the anger of that intriguing, odious 
mother. Margaret, I have some- 
times thought myself’ (Edith’s 
voice fell while she spoke) ‘espe- 
cially unhappy in having no mother; 
but I am sure it is better to be 
motherless than to be the daughter 
of Lady Allerton.’ 

‘You must try to look on my 
dear mother as yours,’ said Marga- 
ret, caressing her; for Margaret 
was so fond of her mother that she 
saw no fault in her, and Lady 
Howell’s unconcealed contempt for 
Mrs. Ramsay’s understanding was 
a frequent subject of division 
between the sisters. 

‘Your mother,’ replied Edith, 
‘has indeed been an always kind 
friend to me. But come, let us 
peep out of the window and discover 
our archers.’ 

‘ There they are,’ said Margaret, 
‘ both before the target ; but talk- 
ing, not shooting.’ 

here they were, indeed ; Adeline 
in a becoming morning costume, 
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and Captain French surveying it as 
if he thought so. They took two 
or three turns, and then Adeline 
took a shot. She hit the gold. 
Captain French clapped his hands, 
but they were just then interrupted. 
A third joined them. It was Lord 
Hanworth. A sudden colour on 
Margaret’s face reflected itself for 
a moment on Edith’s, and they 
withdrew from the window. Mar- 
garet was very much agitated, and 
to Edith’s surprise she hurriedly 
put on her garden hat. 

‘Why, Margaret, where are you 
going? Not to join them? You 
told me you had refused to go.’ 

‘Oh! but it was quite foolish, 
quite needless—you said you were 
going. I shall go too. You were cer- 
tainly right. Iam sure it is much 
better and much kinder to go.’ 

‘But I am zot sure, Margaret. 
The only motive, the hope to be of 
use to Adeline by breaking the 
téte-a-téle, is removed by Lord 
Hanworth’s presence.’ 

‘I don’t care about motives. I 
intend to go. Come with me, Edith ; 
if you have any regard for me, come 
with me. But I shall go whether 
you do or not.’ 

Margaret moved to the door as 
she spoke. Edith perceived that 
it was in vain to seek to detain her, 
and hoping to shield her from any 
impertinent observations, she ac- 
companied her, but it was with an 
indescribable feeling of reluctance 
that she did so. This indefinable 
sense of something wrong was how- 
ever relieved by the _ evident 
pleasure with which Hanworth 
greeted them, and presently she 
was able to interest -herself in the 
progress of the shooting, and to feel 
glad that Hanworth was, contrary 
to the general expectation, a better 
marksman than the young Captain. 
In a little time Simon Percy joined 
them, and freely made his remarks. 
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‘ What fun archery is! Papa says 
that our archery meeting will be a 
splendid thing. Mamma says that 
nobody else in the county has such 
fine grounds for it. I wonder what 
my great, great, great-grand/ather 
in his robes in the library will think 
of it? People are to have ice in the 
library. Captain French never hits 
the target. His arrows always fly 
too high. I know that, because [ 
heard Lady Allerton say so last 
night. I want Edith Somers to win 
the lady’s prize, because she saved 
my life; but still I love aunt 
Margaret best, because she’s my 
own aunt. Mamma says Lord Han- 
worth will win the silver arrow.’ 

‘If I do I will give it to you.’ 

‘And I shall give it to aunt Mar- 
garet. Oh, no, I forgot,—I must 
give it to Edith Somers, because 
papa says I owe her a debt of 
gratitude.’ 

Edith smiled, and said she would 
give him credit. Adeline and 
Captain French laughed loudly, and 
Adeline said aside to the captain, 

‘ He ought to be Hanworth’s son, 
he’s such a prose.’ 

At which aside the coxcomb 
laughed more loudly still. The 
sound of his laugh brought Lady 
Allerton to them, with a smile on 
her lips that tried to cover a con- 
traction on her brow as she sur- 
veyed the party, according to her 
eye so Ned grouped. For Han- 
worth, Margaret, Edith, and the 
child occupied the foreground, and 
Adeline and Captain French were 
together in the distance. 

* Adeline,’ said she, ‘you have 
practised too much before break- 
fast. Your father is quite astonished 
that you can do it.’ 

This was the signal for all to 
leave the archery-ground for the 
breakfast - room, where General 
Allerton was just making the first 
incision into a Perigord pie. 
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THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS OF 
CENTRAL FRANCE.* 


A geologist bold, with his hammer so bright, 

Attack’d a huge stone on the green : 

He gazed on the fossil with tender delight— 

George Poulett the learn’d was the name of the knight, 
And the stone was the true olivine. 


BRAHAM GOTTLOB WER- 
NER, who so long exercised a 
supreme influence over geological 
opinions, was born on the 25th of 
September, in the year 1750. His 
father superintended a foundry at 
Welslau on the Queiss, in Upper 
Lausitz. This was the birth-place 
of the child whose first playthings 
were minerals, the names of which 
he probably knew before he could 
say his alphabet. The school of the 
orphan asylum of Bunzlau in Silesia 
taught him his first rudiments ; but 
he was soon removed to the more 
congenial atmosphere of the Frei- 
berg School of Mines. Here the 
passion which was to rule his life 
was developed, and his resolution to 
enter the great mining establishment 
of Saxony was formed. But the 
good Germans, who have their own 
way of looking at things, had deter- 
mined that—for some inscrutable 
urpose—the degree of a licentiate 
in law should be a necessary pass- 
port for admission into a mineralo- 
gical academy ; and for three years 
id young Werner grind his brain 
upon the whetstone of jurisprudence 
at the U-ni-versity—not of Gottin- 
gen, but of Leipzig, with one eye on 
the pandects and the other on his 
favourite minerals. The last he 
studied to some purpose, whatever 
may have been his gain from Jus- 
tinian, and all the rest of it; for 
in 1774, and in his twenty-fourth 
year, he published at that university 
a treatise on the external characters 
of minerals. This work consisted, 
it is true, of only a few leaves; 
but it effected a revolution in the 
science, for in it he proposed and 
taught a methodical and definite 
language indicative of the sensible 
ualities of mineral substances. 
‘uvier, ever ready to do justice to 
the merits of others, truly says that 


the service thus rendered to mine- 
ralogy was analogous to that ren- 
dered to botany by Linneus in the 
terminology of the great Swede’s 
Philosophia Botanica. Werner's 
work soon became popular in Ger- 
many, but there it seems to have 
rested longer than so useful a 
manual deserved, Our lively and 
acute neighbours and allies appear 
to have been the first foreigners 
who deemed it worthy of notice, 
and a translation by Picardet soon 
spread it more generally ; but this 

rench version did not come out 
till 1790. It was not seen in an 
English dress till 1805, when Mr. 
Weaver published his translation in 
Dublin. Slow as was the progress 
of Werner's book in foreign coun- 
tries, it apparently did the ingenious 
author good service in his father- 
land; for in 1775, the year follow- 
ing its publication, we find his 
appointment as Professor of Mine- 
ralogy and Inspector of the Cabinet 
of Minerals in the School of Mines 
at Freiberg—oflices which he held 
during seventeen years. 

Toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, Cronstedt was considered the 
great author on mineralogy ; and in 
1780, Werner published his trans- 
lation of Cronstedt’s work, with 
notes; in the following year he 
brought out his catalogue of Papst 
d’Ohain’s private cabinet of mine- 
rals. Both of these publications 
were made the vehicles for convey- 
ing to the scientific world Werner's 
method of distributing and describ- 
ing minerals. In his terminolog 
Oryctognosy designated this as 
of the study, Geognosy was used to 
distinguish that which included the 


._ knowledge of the positions of mine- 


rals and of ‘ petrifactions,’ or ‘ ex- 
traneous fossils’—afterward ‘ secon- 
dary fossils’ and ‘ organic remains,’ 
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—in the earth's crust, as well as the 
classification, origin, and date of 
rocks. In the first of these depart- 
ments he did great and good ser- 
vice; and it might have been better 
for his permanent fame if he had 
not ventured beyond it. But his 
name was and continues to be asso- 
ciated with his geological theory ; 
it was as a geognostic rather than 
as an oryctognostic that he so long 
reigned supreme. 

His short treatise on the classifi- 
eation of rocks was published in 
1787, under the title of Kurze 
Klassifikation und Beschreibung 
der verschiedenen Gebirgsarten, 
which one of our best geologists, 
Dr. Fitton, has, with his usual 

regnant brevity, characterized as a 

rief but valuable arrangement and 
classification of rocks. The praise 
is deserved ; for in this little work 
the mineralogical distinctions of 
rocks are pointed out, while it is 
free from the author’s theoretical 
views respecting formations. The 
classification laid down in it, Werner 
subsequently altered materially. 

Firmly established in his chair, 
the Professor soon began to teach 
his class that the formation of rocks 
—even of the primitive—was due to 
water, and the effect of chemical 
precipitation from it. Having exa- 
mined the Erzegebirge* in Saxony, 
and the neighbouring basaltic rocks, 
he applied this doctrine in the same 
year (1787) to the origin of trap. 
Seventeen years before, Raspe had 
attributed the Hessian basalt to the 
action of fire. Werner saw the 
basalt of Saxony and Hesse crown- 
ing the hills in tabular masses—no 
dykes nor veins nor valley-ward 
extension—and was satisfied. Thus 
he fell into the error of leaping to a 
general conclusion from a particular 
premise; and, because he saw not 
those phenomena which are now 
considered conclusive with regard to 
the igneous origin of certain rocks, 
deemed that no such phenomena 
existed. If he had given his eyes 
fair play he might have seen in the 
neighbourhood of Freiberg enough 
to make him pause at least. Within 
aday’s journey from the chair which 
he filled he might have seen his 
‘primitive’ porphyry sending forth 


* Ore-Mountains, 
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dykes through the coal formation— 
nay, overlying the strata in a mass. 
But a man with a theory such as 
his, is, too often, high- gravel blind. 
The granite of the Harz, in which 
he saw only the nucleus of that 
grand chain, traverses and breaches 
the other beds, penetrating even 
into the plain. 

But, to come nearer Werner's 
home, Lyell could see that the mica 
slate in the Erzegebirge does not 
mantle round the granite, but abuts 
against it as abruptly as any one 
looking for metes and bounds could 
wish. 

But let us be just. If Werner 
had done nothing more than pro- 
mulgate from the lecture-room his 
Theory of formations, in which he 
taught that the strata constituting 
the crust of the earth are presented 
in groups or masses, the members 
of which are generally associated 
wherever they occur, and in such 
connexion as to manifest a certain 
unity of character, he would have 
achieved a great work which must 
entitle him to the gratitude of every 
man of science. ‘These groups or 
masses he termed formations, and 
he taught his pupils that the ex- 
terior of the globe consists of a 
series of formations laid over each 
other in a certain determinate order. 
Men were startled at this bold and 
broad assertion ; and well they might 
be, for, when it was announced, a 
very small portion of our planet had 
been submitted to the hammer and 
examination of the geologist. Wer- 
ner made that sweeping assertion 
when he had scant practical ac- 
quaintance with the comparatively 
insignificant portion that had been 
so examined. The theory was 
strenuously combated at the time, 
but ‘it grew and it grew ;’ nor is it 
possible to withhold admiration from 
the man who, with such slender data, 
had the courage to enunciate a truth 
which has been since proved by the 
most extended observations, and is 
now patent to all sound geologists. 
Well might the great philosopher + 
who pronounced Werner’s eulog 
declare that ideas of this magmi- 
tude are the true characteristics of 
genius. 

It would, as we have above hinted, 


¢ Cuvier. 
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have been well for Werner's reputa- 
tion if he had stopped here. But 
he held and taught that all these 
formations —‘ primitive,’ basaltic, 
and trappean included—were depo- 
sited from a superincumbent fluid. 
To effect this he, theoretically, laid 
the whole globe under water, and 
from this aqueous covering always 
existing more or less generally and 
holding in solution the different sub- 
stances which have been produced 
from them, he affirmed that all the 
formations. were precipitated and 
deposited in succession. You must 
bear in mind that this doctrine was 
applied by him not merely to the 
fidtz or ‘ secondary’ rocks, but also 
to those which all now agree in 
attributing to igneous origin; in 
short, Werner applied it to the entire 
stony crust of the earth. The veins 
which one might have thought 
would have suggested scruples pre- 
sented no obstacles to him. His 
theory of their formation—a theory 
which he had taught for some years 
—appearedin1791. Helaiditdown 
that veins were originally mere open 
fissures. For the fissures he ac- 
counted by supposing mountains 
formed by deposition from the sea 
one bed overanother. Well. These 
beds being at first wet and not over 
tenacious, the overweighted moun- 
tain cracked and sank down where 
support was wanting. Nay, more. 
As the waters which contributed to 
the support began to fall to a lower 
level, the mass would of course more 
easily yield to its weight, and fall to 
the side where least resistance was 
offered. Then the mass would shrink 
in drying, and earthquakes would 
lend their powerful aid in further- 
ing the rents. So there you had 
the fissures. The next step was to 
fill them; and this Werner con- 
sidered that he had satisfactorily 
effected by a series of supposed 
precipitations from above entering 
at the upper and open parts of the 
veins, a furnished by a solution, 
mostly chemical, from the water 
which—of course also—covered the 
country where they occurred. Well; 
—but the high state of crystalliza- 
tion of the veins—what about that ? 
Oh, the precipitations which formed 
those crystallizations were formed 
more gradually—under a state of 
greater tranquillity than that which 
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revailed at the deposition of the 
ods and formations themselves. 
Mechanical solutions and depo- 
sitions had disturbed the beds much 
more than the veins; and the spaces 
in which the latter were found re- 
tained for a longer time the power 
of receiving and retaining the dif- 
ferent solutions. Q. E. D. 

With such men of mark among 
his pupils as Humboldt, Von Buch, 
D’Aubuisson, Brocchi, Napione, 
Friesleben, Raumer, Karsten, Mohs, 
Engleheart, Herder, Wieddeman, 
Emmeiling, Reuss, Steffens, Esmark, 
Wad, D’Andrada, Elhyar, and 
Jameison, it can be no subject of 
wonder that the Neptunian theory 
was poured like a torrent over 
Europe, and was carried across the 
Atlantic to Brazil and Mexico. Its 

rogress was furthered by D’Au- 

uisson’s translation (Paris, 1802,) 
of Werner’s work last alluded to, 
and we believe the last he ever 

ublished, and by Dr. Anderson’s 
Fnglish version, which appeared at 
Edinburgh in 1809. But the deve- 
lopment of Werner’s principles 
must be mainly sought in the works 
of his pupils; for he published but 
little, though we have heard and 
seen it stated that he left MSS. 
ready for the printer. If, however, 
he published sparingly, he lectured 
much; though his lectures do not 
seem to have been preserved, as 
those of Owen and others of our 
2 worthies fortunately 
nave been. 

Here we must pause, though a 
good deal remains to be said; but 
we are not writing Werner's life, 
and must now call your attention to 
an antagonistic genius. 

James Hutton was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1726. His father, who 
was a merchant there, entered his 
son at the University in 1740, just 
ten years before the birth of Werner. 
To what small, and often sudden 
accidents do we owe the colour and 
direction of our lives. Young 
Hutton was sitting quietly listen- 
ing to the teaching of Professor 
Stevenson in his prelections in logic. 
By way of illustration the Professor 
mentioned a chemical fact. Aqua 
regia, said he, is the only solvent of 
gold which requires the united ac- 
tion of two acids ; but each of these 
singly is capable of dissolving the 
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baser metals. From that moment 
the student found himself irresist- 
ibly attracted to the science of 
chemistry. In vain did his friends 
apprentice him to a Writer to the 
Signet. The crucible and the retort 
drew him from draft paper and 
parchment; and when sought in 
vain at his vacant desk, he was sure 
to be caught at the furnace. His 
friends found that resistance to the 
ruling passion was vain. He was 
released from his bondage, sent to 
Leyden, and there took his Doctor's 
degree in 1749, the year before 
Werner was born. The Doctor's 
Considerations onthe nature, quality, 
and distinctions of Coal and Culm, 
appeared in 1777. The sketch of 
his opus magnum, the Theory of 
the Earth, was first communicated 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and a Theory of Rain soon followed 
the former in the first volume of 
the Society’s Transactions. 
Dissertations on different subjects 
in Natural Philosophy appeared in 
1792; and the Investigation of the 
Principles of Knowledge and of the 
progress of Reason from Sense to 
Science and Philosophy (3 vols. 4to) 
in1794. The same year was marked 
by the appearance of the Disserta- 
tion upon The Philosophy of Light, 
Heat, and Fire: and in 1796 his 
Theory of the Earth was reprinted 
with large additions from the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Transactions, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. This was the consum- 
mation. In March of the following 
= the Philosopher rested from 
is labours. Werner survived him 
twenty years. Playfair, who died 
in 1819, unfolded with admirable 
clearness Hutton’s system in the 
lucid Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory of the Earth (Edin., 1802, 
8vo). It is true, that clear as the 
Illustrations were, they were given 
to the world somewhat prematurely. 
Sufficient data had not been col- 
lected; indeed, no one was more 
ready than Playfair himself to allow 
that he should have waited for the 
result of further examination to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory conclusion. 
He was constantly making journeys 
for the purpose of studying the 
geological features of his own coun- 
try ; and seized the first opportunity 
which the advent of peace offered 
in 1815, to go forth on a geological 


Contest between the Huttonians and Wernerians. 
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tour through France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, for the very purpose of 
searching for materials towards an 
enlarged edition of these Zilustra- 
tions. But the pressure of other 
occupations prevented him from 
verifying facts, and bringing the re- 
sult of his labours to maturity for 
the press. This is greatly to be re- 
gretted; but the merit of the 
work, as it first appeared, cannot 
be doubted—merit all the greater 
when the state of knowledge at 
the time of its publication is con- 
sidered. 

Well, the war raged furiously 
among the Knights of the hammer: 
there was no toleration for trimming. 
‘Under which king, Bezonian ? 
speak or die;’ was the inevitable 
question. ‘Neptunists’ and ‘ Vul- 
canists,’ ‘ Neptuniens et Vulcaniens,’ 
(or, when the former were unusually 
savage, ‘ Plutonists,’) ‘ Huttonians’ 
and ‘ Wernerians,’ were the names 
under which the opposing factions 
hurled fire or water against each 
other. The Watermen for a long 
time had it all their own way, and 
down they came on the Firemen, 


Like Cedron in flood. 


If a knot of them caught an 
isolated Fireman, the vials of their 
wrath were poured upon the head 
of the unfortunate igneous outlier, 
till they thought that they had ex- 
tinguished him. In the niore serious 
encounters or pitched battles they 
not only carried all before them, 
but carried themselves as if they 
were as infallible as the Pope him- 
self, as indeed they were. 

Truth, they say, lies in a well; 
and geological truth lay for a long 
time at the bottom of a very deep 
one, guarded by a dragon truculent 
as that of Wantley. But at hand 
was a champion from Castle Combe, 
who, ‘with nothing at all’ but 
sound sense and shrewd observation, 
slew the monstrous guardian of the 
Wernerian Watery Theory. 

Mr. George Poulett Scrope had 
not forgotten, while resident in Italy 
during the winters of 1817-18-19, 
that he was a member of The Geo- 
logical Society of London. Palxon- 
tology, the lamp by which so much 
of the history of the structure of 
our ‘earth is read, was all the 
fashion; nor does there exist a 
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warmer admirer of this captivating 
study than the writer of these lines, 
or we believe than Mr. Scrope him- 
self. But he seems to have thought 
that in the ardour with which the 
study of organic remains was pur- 
sued, that of the mineralogical cha- 
racter of rocks was rather neglected, 
and applied himself with no small 
success to the latter branch of geo- 
logical science. The volcanic phe- 
nomena of Vesuvius, Etna, and the 
Lipari Isles attracted his close at- 
tention ; and he examined with care 
the structure of the district west 
of the Apennines between Santa 
Fiora in Tuscany and the Bay of 
Naples, which, as he truly observes, 
presents unmistakeable traces of 
voleanic action on an extensive 
scale, though no eruption had taken 
place there since the historical 
riod.* 

After his return to England, Mr. 
Scrope spent some time at Cam- 
bridge, not without frequent inter- 
course with the late Professor E. D. 
Clarke, who was well acquainted 
with volcanic Italy, and with Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, aoe commencing 
the career which has justly placed 
him in the highest geological rank. 
Indeed, the example of such clergy- 
men as William Buckland, the late 
lamented Dean of Westminster, 
and Adam Sedgwick, soon silenced 
the open slander and sly mendacity 
of hints levelled at a band of 
brothers, who were at first regarded 
with no favourable eyes by the 
narrow-minded unco good and ri- 
gidly righteous,—who are too often 
intolerant of any righteousness but 
their own,—and_ Bishops became 
Fellows of the Geological Society 
of London. 

But we have left Mr. Scrope at 
Cambridge. The doctrines of Wer- 
ner were then, as he truly says, so 
completely in the ascendant that it 
was considered little better than 
heresy to dispute any of them. The 
Firemen had for a long time been 
objects of the sarcasm and derision 
of their oponents. Even when the 
author of the work before us set out 
on his first expedition to Auvergne, 


Scorn and defiance, slight regard, 
contempt, 

And anything that might not misbecome 
The mighty Werner, were they prized at- 
Yet it appeared to Mr. Scrope, 
from the knowledge of igneous 
rocks which he had acquired in 
Italy, that the dogmatic canon of 
that school which denied a volcanic 
origin to the flétz trap-rocks (as 
basalt, clinkstone, and trachyte were 
then called), and declared them 
to be precipitations from some 
archaic ocean, was singularly erro- 
neous. His notions were commu- 
nicated to kindred spirits. Clarke 
and Sedgwick agreed with him in 
opinion that ‘the error of the Wer- 
nerians in undervaluing, or rather 
despising altogether as of no appre- 
ciable value, the influence of vol- 
canic forces in the production of 
rocks that compose the surface of 
the globe, formed a fatal bar to the 
progress of sound geological science, 
which it was above all things 
desirable to remove.’—(p. vi.) 

Warned by the shortcomings of 
Werner, Hutton, and Playfair, our 
author determined to examine with 
care such evidence upon the point 
as might be gathered from an ex- 
tensive and most instructive field ; 
and in 1821 set out for Auvergne 
and the neighbouring districts, 
‘ where the products of extinct vol- 
canos are brought into contact with 
some of the earliest crystalline rocks, 
as well as the most recent (tertiary 
and freshwater) strata.’—(p. vi.) 

In June of the last mentioned 
year, he established himself at 
Clermont, the capital of the depart- 
ment of the Puy de Déme. There 
some months were profitably passed 
in continued geological examination 
of the neighbourhood. Thence he 
removed as convenience dictated to 
the Baths of Mont Dore, Le Puy 
(Haut Loire), and Aubenas (Ar- 
déche). Having satisfied himself 
for this time, he revisited Italy while 
the French phenomena were still 
fresh in his thoughts, and had ‘the 
good fortune’ to witness an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius,—that of October, 
1822,—which was by far the most 


* The results of his acute observation appeared in his valuable paper On the 
Volcanic District of Naples, read March 2, 1817, and published, with accurate 
and well-executed illustrations, in the 2nd vol. of the Transactions of the Geological 
Society of London. Second Series. 
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important that has occurred in this 
century, with the exception of the 
grand outbreak which, while we 
write, already nearly girdles the 
voleano with a zone of fire, and 
while it devastates the surrounding 
country, has changed the features 
and aspect of the labouring moun- 
tain itself. Whether the neigh- 
bouring terre filii (who, like the 
Pompeians and Herculaneans of 
old, had gone on tilling and planting 
the cineres dolosos up to the mo- 
ment of the catastrophes which 
overwhelmed them and their cities,) 
considered the grand spectacle in 
exactly the gamne light as that which 
heightened the view to the eye of 
the enthusiastic geologist, and 
looked upon this piece of fortune as 
favourable, may be doubted. But 
in this best of all possible worlds 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
ood, even when hot from the lava 
urnace it carries with it the ashes 
and scorie of a raging voleano, The 
frantic proprietor may be so de- 
mented at the sight of the utter 
destruction of his hopes by the 
molten current as to require the 
strong hand of force to prevent him 
from precipitating himself into it ; 
but its consuming progress, as it 
lights up and reduces to cinder the 
vines and the trees, whose flickering 
flame pales before the deep glow of 
the fire-flood, is regarded with com- 
placency, nay, creates sensations of 
pleasure mingled with awe in the 
geological stranger who gazes on 
this grand scene in the theatre of 
Nature. The burning clotted tor- 


Eruptions of Vesuvius. 


rent may lay waste the villa and the 
vineyard, where revelry and labour 
were going on up to the moment 
of the explosion; but the philo- 
sophie eye sees in the devastation 
immunity from earthquakes—for a 
time at least.* 

To those who now travel over the 
mountains of central France, and see 
on all sides marks of voleanic agency 
exhibited in the most decided manner, 
numerous hills formed entirely of loose 
cinders, red, porous, and scorified as 
those just thrown from a furnace, and 
surrounded by plains of black and rugged 
lava, on which the lichen almost refuses 
to vegetate, it appears scarcely credible 
that, previous to the middle of the last 
century, no one had thought of attri- 
buting these marks of desolation to the 
only power in nature capable of pro- 
ducing them. This apparent blindness 
is however very natural, and not with- 
out example. The inhabitants of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeia [Pompeii] built 
their houses with the lavas of Vesuvius, 
ploughed up its scorie and ashes, and 
gathered their chesnuts from its crater, 
without dreaming of their neighbour- 
hood to a volcano which was to give 
the first notice of its existence by bury- 
ing them under the products of its 
eruptions. The Catanians regarded as 
fables all relations of the former activity 
of tna, when, in 1669, half their town 
was overwhelmed by one of its currents 
of lava. 


This blindness did not escape the 
notice of one of the most graceful of 
our poets, now sleeping in Hornsey 
churchyard, when he was describing 
that enchanting region which San- 
nazaro has characterized as 

Un pezzo di cielo caduto in terra. 


But here the mighty Monarch underneath, 
He in his palace of fire, diffuses round 


A dazzling splendour. 


Here, unseen, unheard, 


Opening another Eden in the wild, 
He works his wonders ; save, when issuing forth 


In thunder, he blots out the sun, the sky, 
And mingling al! things earthly in his scorn, 
Exalts the valley, lays the mountain low, 
Pours many a torrent from his burning lake, 
And in an hour of universal mirth, 

What time the trump proclaims the festival, 
Buries some capital city, there to sleep 

The sleep of ages,—till a plough, a spade 
Disclose the secret, and the eye of day 
Glares coldly on the streets, the skeletons, 
Each in his place, each in his gay attire, 
And eager to enjoy. t 


* The last accounts, which arrived while this paper was passing through the 
press, state that the Vesuvian eruptions had nearly ceased, and that the mountain 
was comparatively quiet ; the earth in the neighbourhood had consequently 


again become ‘ feverish and did shake.’ + Rogers’s Jtaly—Naples. 








But we have now left Mr. Scrope 
in voleanic France. On his return 
to England in 1823, he published a 
volume on the Phenomena of Vol- 
canos.* But this contained meat 
too strong for the mental digestion 
of the time. The minds of men 
were not then sufficiently prepared 
to entertain some speculations on 
theoretic cosmogony which were 
there opened, as Mr. Scrope himself 
admits, and he modestly depreciates 
his first attempt at regular author- 
ship as not sufficiently well com- 
posed, or even printed, to secure a 
fair estimate of the really sound and 
original views which it contained. 
We think that he undervalues this 
a. though we agree with 

im when he says that he ought to 
have commenced with a description 
of the striking facts which he was 
prepared to produce from the vol- 
canic regions of Central France and 
Italy, in order to pave the way for a 
favourable reception of the theo- 
retic views which they would have 
illustrated. 

Shortly after the publication 
of the volume on volcanos, Mr. 
Scrope’s memoir on the Geology of 
Central France made its appearance, 
and soon attracted the notice of 
a It was reviewed in 
the Quarterly, on this occasion 
certainly not savage and slaugh- 
terly, though the reviewer, in no 
unfriendly spirit, pointed out the 
obvious error above alluded to. 
The pervading idea of both of Mr. 
Scrope’s early works was, that the 
true method of inguiry into the past 
history of the globe’s surface con- 
sists in a careful study of the pro- 
cesses actually in operation upon it, 
which is the leading principle of the 
highly valuable works of Sir Charles 
Lyell, who was considered to be the 
author of the review.t That this 
was the pervading idea will appear 
from the following extract from the 
preface to the Considerations on 
Volcanos, published in 1825: 

Geology has for its business a know- 
ledge of the physical processes which 
are in continual or occasional operation 
within the limits of our planet, and the 
application of these laws to explain the 
appearances discovered in our geognos- 


* Considerations on Volcanos, &c. 
t+ Quarterly Review, May, 1827. 
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tical researches, so as from these mate- 
rials to deduce conclusions upon its past 
history. 

The surface of the globe exposes to 
the eye of the geognost abundant evi- 
dence of a variety of changes which 
appear to have succeeded one another 
during an incalculable lapse of time. 
These changes are chiefly, — 

1. Variations of relative level between 
different constituent parts of the surface 
of the terraqueous globe. 

2. The destruction of former rocks and 
their reproduction under new forms. 

3. The production of new rocks upon 
the earth's surface. 

Geologists have hitherto usually had 
recourse, for the explanation of these 
changes, to the supposition of sundry 
violent and extraordinary catastrophes, 
cataclysms, or general revolutions. 

As the idea imparted by the terms 
cataclysm, catastrophe, or revolution, 
is extremely vague, and may compre- 
hend anything you choose to imagine, it 
answers for the time as an explanation ; 
that is, it stops further inquiry. But it 
has the disadvantage of stopping also 
the advance of the science by involving 
it in obscurity and confusion. 

Tf, however, instead of forming guesses 
as to what may have been the possible 
causes and nature of these changes, we 
pursue that which I conceive to be the 
only legitimate path of geological inquiry, 
and begin by examining the laws of 
nature which are actually in force, we 
cannot but perceive that numerous 
physical phenomena are going on at this 
moment on the surface of the globe, by 
which various changes are produced in 
its constitution and external character. 
These processes are principally: I. The 
atmospheric phenomena, including the 
laws of the circulation and residence of 
WATER on the exterior of the globe. II. 
The action of earthquakes and volcanos. 
And the changes effected before our eyes, 
by the operation of these causes on the 
constitution of the earth’s crust, are 
chiefly, — 

1. Changes of level. 

2. The destruction of some rocks and 
the reproduction of others from their 
materials. 

3. The production of rocks de novo 
from the interior of the globe upon its 
surface. 

Changes-these which, in their general 
character at least, bear so strong an 
analogy to those which appear to have 
occurred in the earlier ages of the world’s 
history, that until the processes which 
give rise to them have been maturely 
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studied under every shape, and then ap- 
plied with strict impartiality to explain 
the appearances in question ; and until, 
after a close investigation, and the most 
liberal allowance for all possible varia- 
tions and an unlimited series of ages, 
they have been found wholly inadequate 
to the purpose, it would be unphilo- 
sophical to have recourse to any gra- 
tuitous and unexampled hypothesis for 
the solution of these analogous facts. 

The study of the processes by which 
these effects are at present produced on 
the surface of the globe, forms, therefore, 
a most important, but unfortunately 
most neglected, branch of geology. 

I went on to say, that the work then 
produced was intended as a contribution 
to our knowledge of that division of the 
subject which relates to ‘the phenomena 
produced on the exterior of the globe by 
the development of its internal and sub- 
terranean activity,’ leaving to others, or 
to a future work, a corresponding in- 
quiry into ‘the laws which determine 
the atmospheric influences, or the de- 
composition of rocks by air, light, elec- 
tricity, or magnetism, and the conduct 
and mechanical effects of water on the 
surface of the globe, and on its solid 


parts. 


The good effects of these doctrines 
were soon manifest. Men’s eyes 
began to be opened, and the Water- 
men worked their fire-engine at first 
less violently, then more languidly, 
and at last began to speak with 
bated breath. Sarcasm bordering 
on abuse was exchanged for ‘ Are 
you not too hot by half?’ and soon, 
—‘ Are you not a little too hot?’ in 


a civil manner bordering on the in- . 


sinuating. ‘Not a jot,’ was the de- 
cisive answer. Soon, again, we had 
the late lamented Dr. Buckland in- 
troducing a geological friend who 
knew what was what, as ‘ Mr. : 
asound geologist, and up to Trap.’ 
In short, the book had performed 
its mission, the purpose of the 
author was fulfilled, and he is, in 
our opinion, perfectly seston in 
asserting so much; and in adding 
that the Wernerian notion of the 
aqueous precipitation of Trap has 
never, since the publication of the 
work, held up its head. 


Thad good grounds (writes Mr. Scrope) 
for believing that the publication of the 
first edition of this Memoir, illustrated 
by an atlas of maps and drawings, which 
presented oculis jidelibus convincing 
evidence of the identic origin of ancient 
sheets of basalt crowning high mountain 
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platforms, and contiguous lava-streams 
so recent as still to appear mreae 
over the lips of craters of scoriz, di 
assist in uo small degree in putting an 
extinguisher on the then fading and 
flickering, but shortly before insolently 
triumphant, dogma, It had, likewise, 
I may hope, some share in directing 
attention to the vast influence exercised 
on the crust of the earth, not only by 
volcanic outbursts, but also by the erosive 
forces of rain and rivers, acting slowly 
and gradually, but through periods of 
immeasurable duration, upon the surface 
of supra-marine land. 

The first edition (1826) was soon 
exhausted, but the author did not 
rush into a reprint; no, he wisely 
bided his time, and postponed his 
second edition till he had tested the 
accuracy of his descriptions. 

Such a field was not likely to re- 
main long without labourers. Sir 
Charles Lyell and Sir Roderick 
Murchison, whose names are now 
Household words, soon sought the 
ground, and left it, as Mr. Scrope 
believes, satisfied with the fidelity 
of his descriptions. Nor were the 
French geologists idle. After close 
examination, the most trustworthy 
of them followed in his wake. We 
need only mention such names as 
Constant Prevost, Bertrand de 
Doue, and Le Coq and Bouillet, 
who, by the way, were so satisfied 
with our author’s original volume, 
that they took many of his pano- 
ramic and other views as models for 
the illustration of their works on 
the geology of Auvergne. The 
Government geological surveyors, 
Rozet, Pissis, Ruelle, employed 
under the French School of Mines, 
gave to the Geological Society of 
France interesting papers on the 
tertiary and volcanic formations of 
Central France, the result of their 
observations during a survey still in 

rogress; while Croiact, Jobert, 

ravard, Aymard, and Pomel, threw 
good light on the palwontology of 
the district. 

But the course of science, like 
that of true love, never did run 
smooth; a heresy had been put 
forth, backed by such high authority 
—especially by Parisians—as to se- 
duce many geologists of mark and 
likelihood, here and on the conti- 
nent, to entertain what Mr. Scrope 
calls, most justly in our opinion, 
that most unphilosophical theory of 
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‘Elevation craters,’ first suggested 
by Von Buch, and afterwards 
warmly espoused by MM. Elie de 
Beaumont and Dufresnoy. Of such 
names we would speak with the 
most sincere respect, but we cannot 
be blind to the mischief which their 
high scientific character enabled 
them to do by diverting the current 
of sound and sober observation. 
Against this bold and seductive 
theory of elevation, Prevost, Pissis, 
and other good practical observers 
protested stoutly, and from the 
first did their best to stem the 
strong tide of erroneous opinion 
that had set in. Mr. Scrope does 
not stand alone in making this vigo- 
rous protest against this captivating 
but most dangerous error :— 


Next to the exploded theory of Wer- 
ner, I know of no fallacy that has so 
much impeded the march of true science, 
or been so obstinately persisted in. 
Such a notion could only find favour 
with geologists who had never witnessed 
the phenomena of volcanic eruptions on 
a large scale, and consequently had no 
conception of the normal mode in which 
their products are disposed. To one 
who has had that advantage the theory 
does not appear to merit serious dis- 
cussion. Pushed as it has been to 
extremity by the two last-named au- 
thorities,* it in fact denies a volcano to 
be eruptive at all, that is to say, to be 
productive of any appreciable amount 
of lava or fragmentary matter, since 
such products, if they really accompanied 
in enormous quantities (as observers 
have been in the habit of believing from 
the evidence of their senses) the often 
repeated eruptions of active volcanos, 
must have accumulated about the orifice 
in the form of a mountain composed of 
those same multiplied beds of inter- 
mingled lavas and conglomerates, which 
these geologists persist in asserting not 
to have produced the mountain or its 
parasitic cones, which our eyes see them 
at work upon, but to have filled some 
supposed pre-existing hollow, afterwards 
raised by some sudden and anomalous 

rocess into the form of a mountain ! 
t has never, of course, been denied by 
any sound writer on volcanic action 
that a certain proportion of the frame 
of a volcanic mountain may have been 
partially elevated by those expansive 
throes or earthquake shocks which 
usually precede or accompany every 
eruption, and attest the production of 
fissures through its solid framework : 


which fissures being filled by the in- 
tumescent lava welling up from below, 
will no doubt, when this is consolidated 
within them in the form of dykes, per- 
manently raise and add in some degree 
to the bulk of the mountain, by what 
Sir C. Lyell aptly calls an ‘inward 
growth.’ Observations on the amount 
of matter composing the dykes, which 
are so frequent towards the centre of 
every voleanic mountain, would indicate 
perhaps a proportion of one-sixth or less 
of the substance of the central part of 
the cone as having been formed in this 
manner. And in some such proportion, 
elevation, in the sense implied by the 
elevation-crater theorists, may be ad- 
mitted to have assisted in the production 
of the central summits. But at a dis- 
tance from these few dykes are found, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the 
great bulk of such mountains owes in 
every case its formation to the heaping 
up of ejected matters, whether frag- 
mentary or in the form of congealed 
lava-currents ; a process which in fact 
may be witnessed in active volcanos, as 
the normal phenomena of every erup- 
tion. Any other view seems to me 
opposed not merely to the rules of 
philosophical analogy, but even to the 
evidence of the senses. The weight of 
authority unfortunately thrown into the 
scale in favour of this theory by geo- 
logists of such repute and influence as 
MM. de Beaumont and Dufresnoy has 
been the leading cause of the uncertain 
views and imperfect knowledge even now 
existing among French geologists on the 
great extinct volcanos of their own 
country. The clue to an understanding 
of a volcanic district must of course be 
a sound knowledge of the modus ope- 
randi of voleanic action ; and this has 
been wanting in the modern school of 
Parisian geologists, with the exception 
of some few who, like MM. Prevost and 
Pissis, above mentioned, have had the 
courage to oppose the influence exercised 
by two or three ‘great names.’ 


We have yet to see whether the 
views of MM. Elie de Beaumont 
and Dufresnoy will be modified, 
for the Explication de la Carte 
Géologique de France had not 
reached the chapters in which their 
preface professes an intention to 
treat of the tertiary and volcanic 
formations of Central France, when 
Mr. Scrope’s present edition was 
published, and those distinguished 
authors will have the benefit of it 
before they commit these chapters 


* MM. Elie de Beaumont and Dufresnoy. 
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to the press. If they be the great 
men we take them for, they may yet 
accept this most interesting coun 

as a locus penitentia. At any rate, if 
what we hear be true, M. le Cog is 
engaged on a general work on Au- 
vergne, to be illustrated by a geo- 
logical map; and it is very probable 
that if MM. Elie de Beaumont and 
Dufresnoy should stand to their 
guns and turn out to be petrified on 
this point, that we may have the 
French antidote as well as the 
French bane. 


Under these circumstances (writes our 
author), none of the publications, whether 
of French or English writers, which have 
yet appeared can be considered to afford 
that general view or detailed description 
of the very remarkable series of geolo- 
gical facts presented by this country 
which they undoubtedly merit, or which 
any visitor desirous of examining its 
phenomena would wish to have in his 
hand as a guide. I have therefore been 
led to suppose that a new edition of my 
Memoir, with such emendations and 
additions as time and the further obser- 
vations, whether of myself or others, 
might suggest, would be acceptable at 
the present time. It will be seen that 
though I have found it desirable to re- 
cast some of the introductory chapters, 
the body of the work is still the same as 
was printed in 1826. Indeed on my 
late visit I found no reason to alter the 
conclusions I had come to in 1821. Not 
—— sufficient acquaintance with 

alezontology to venture on determining, 
of my own authority, the specific charac- 
ters of the organic remains found in 
association with the rocks, whether 
tertiary or post-tertiary, of the district, 
Ihave given catalogues of its fauna from 
the works of MM. Pomel and Aymard 
in an Appendix, to which the text 
Tefers at the proper place. The illus- 
trations have been recast and engraved 
on wood on a reduced scale, for the 
advantage of their being folded into the 
compass of an 8vo volume, instead of 
necessitating, as in their original shape, 
aninconvenientaccompanying folio atlas. 

Of the maps, that of the Chain of 
Puys west of Clermont is nearly in the 
same state in which it appeared in the 
first edition. And I may add that it 
was entirely compiled from my own ob- 
servations on the spot, on the basis of a 
sheet of Cassini's old Survey, as I had 
no access at the time to Desmarest’s 
map, from which it has, I believe, been 
supposed that I took the details. 

The other general map of Central 


France is copied from the ‘ Carte Géolo- 
gique de France,’ of MM. de Beaumont 
and Dufresnoy. 


We must now ask you to go back 
with us a little, and shortly pass in 
review the antecedent notices of the 
voleanic remains of the interior of 
France. 

Just one hundred and seven years 
since, two members of the French 
Academy (MM. Guettard and 
Malesherbes) stopped, on their re- 
turn from a visit to Vesuvius, at 
Montelimart, on the left bank of 
the Rhone; and after a dinner 
which was doubtless a very good 
one—for they dined with a party of 
resident savans, and philosophers 
are not entirely regardless of crea- 
ture-comforts, nor do geologists 
eschew the conglomerate of a good 
cook — sallied out like giants re- 
freshed to explore the vicinage. 
Faujas de St. Fond was one of the 
party. Their attention was in- 
stantly attracted to the streets 

aved with short articulations of 

asaltic columns, planted perpen- 
dicularly in the ground, after the 
fashion of the hexagonal blocks of 
some of our exploded wooden pave- 
ments, and resembling the ancient 
roads near Rome formed of poly- 
gonal slabs of lava. But whence 
came the Montelimart blocks? 
From the rock which is crowned by 
the castle of Rochemaure on the 
opposite side of the river, was the 
reply. Further inquiry elicited 
the information that the Vivarais 
abounded with such rocks. The 
academicians at once determined to 
turn their steps thither, and every 
succeeding day brought proof of 
the volcanic nature of the mountains 
which they traversed on their way 
to the capital of Auvergne, where 
doubt vanished. The currents of 
lava in the vicinity of Clermont, 
black and rugged as those of 
Vesuvius, which they had so lately 
seen, ‘descending uninterruptedly 
from some conical hills of scoria, 
most of which present a regular 
crater, convinced them of the truth 
of their conjectures, and they loudly 
prociaimed theinteresting discovery.” 
(p. 31). The Mémoire sur quelques 
Montugnes dela France qui ont été 
des Volcans,* which they published 
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on their return to Paris, was treated 
as an extravagance. It is the fate of 
those who initiate revolutions, either 
in politics or science, to meet with 
small credit, if not a worse fate. 
We are now, in 1858, complacently 
passing some of the five points of 
the charter—one is passed—against 
which the whole civil and military 
power of the State was successfully 
arrayed just ten years since. 

It will hardly be credited that 
even at Clermont, with the geo- 
logical evidence before his eyes, one 
scientific Solomon ascribed the vol- 
canic scorie to the ancient iron 
furnaces established in the neigh- 
bouring mountains by the Romans, 
to whom everything marvellous is 
attributed on the continent, and not 
unfrequently in England, as any 
great natural phenomenon was, in 
Scotland, assigned to Auld Michael,* 
or the Devil. Those who are well 
acquainted with the perversity of 
human nature and the folly of the 
majority, will not be surprised at 
finding that the Clermont Iron- 
Founder counted more partisans 
than the naturalists. But constant 
dropping wears away absurdity as 
well as stones. Madam Obstinacy, 
apparently securely wrapped in her 
pachydermatous cloak of stubborn- 
ness, was by degrees forced to 
give way, and Desmarest’s subse- 
quent Memoirs on the Origin of 
Basalt,t illustrated with maps of 
Auvergne volcanic currents, finally 
drove her and her crew out of 
Doubting Castle, and dissipated the 
darkness which ignorance had 
thrown over the question. 


Faujas de St. Fond, whose attention 
had by the circumstance above men- 
tioned been directed towards the vol- 
canic remains in his neighbourhood, pub- 
lished nearly at the same time his account 
*Des Volcans éteints du Vivarais et 
Velay ;’ but unfortunately, never hav- 
ing examined the phenomena of volca- 
nos in activity, or learnt to distinguish 
with accuracy the substances which 
have been produced or altered by this 
class of natural agents, fell into nume- 
rous errors ; mistook every chasm for a 
crater, every mass of basalt for a 
voleano, and saw nothing but decom- 
posed lavas in beds of marl and sand- 


stone. M. Desmarest’s maps were 
astonishingly accurate, and evinced a 
very close and conscientious study of 
the localities. But his descriptive re- 
marks contain many errors. He thought 
he saw, in every isolated fragment of 
an ancient basaltic current, what he 
called a culot, or residuum of lava stop- 
ping up the mouth of a crater; and he 
entirely neglected all observations on 
the mineralogical characters and distinc- 
tions of the various lavas he discovered. 
The labours, however, of both these 
naturalists were of the utmost service 
towards the establishment of the fact— 
that numerous volcanos had broken forth 
in the interior of France at different and 
very remote periods, and had covered 
most parts of the provinces of the 
Auvergne, Velay, and Vivarais, with 
the products of their eruptions. 


Dolomieu, who had in 1797 has- 
tily traversed Auvergne on his way 
to Switzerland, presented but a 
meagre report—so far as the rocks 
of the French district were con- 
cerned—to the Institute. He was 
wrapped up, Samiel-like, in a robe 
of even a more incandescent descrip- 
tion than that which enveloped the 
tempter of the Freischutz, and only 
saw in them a confirmation of his 
pet doctrine—the igneous fluidity 
of the central globe—/op, as the 
late lamented Dr. Buckland fa- 
cetiously termed it. Le Grand 
d’Aussy’s Voyage en Auvergne 
(1794), Was more romantic than 
scientific; but Montlosier’s essay} 
(1802) did good service. Desma- 
rest’s memoir (1771), with much 
that was sound and a good deal 
that was erroneous —the sound 
principle being rather timidly ap- 
plied—regarded the multitude of 
isolated hills capped by basalt in 
Auvergne as so many volcanos 
denuded of their scorie by marine 
currents. For he would have it 
that they had burst forth under 
the sea, and were enveloped by 
the horizontal beds of limestone 
on which the volcanic products 
really repose. But Montlosier, as 
Mr. Scrope says, ‘ was the first to 
establish the true nature of these 
basaltic peaks and plateaux, and 
thus gave a key to the study of the 
country, without which its pheno- 
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mena would present a suite of in- 
terminable difficulty. Indeed, the 
greater number of his remarks have 
been received as established facts 
by all later observers, whose subse- 
uent researches have but confirmed 
their solidity.’ (p. 33.) 

Von Buch’s short visit to Clermont 
in 1802 produced the letter to M. 
Pictet, containing a description of 
the most remarkable volcanic re- 
mains in its neighbourhood, pub- 
lished (with part of Desmarest’s 
map) in the Bibliotheque Britan- 
nique; and in his Geognostichen 
Beobachtungen (1809, vol. ii.), he 
printed, as an appendix to his 
Voyage en Italie, some letters on 
Auvergne, with engraved illustra- 
tions of Mont Dore. 

Some observations on these vol- 
canos, but of little value, were pub- 
lished by Lacoste, Professor of 
Natural History at Clermont, and 
were followed by some equally valu- 
able letters on the same subject, in 
1805. Three years afterwards, M. 
Ramond, then Préfet of the depart- 
ment of Puy de Déme, read to the 
Institute his ‘Mémoires sur le 
Nivellement des Plaines,’ with the 
adjunct of a list of barometrically 
measured heights near Clermont, 
and a compendium of their geologi- 
cal characters, 

A short time afterwards, M. d’Au- 
buisson, who subsequently published a 
general treatise on Geognosy, laid before 
the Institute his observations made 
during a tour through the Auvergne, 
Velay, and Vivarais ; a tour, the result 
of which is well known to have been 
his speedy conversion from a thorough 
belief in the Neptunian origin of basalt 
and the other members of the floetz trap 
formation to an entire conviction of their 
having flowed in a state of igneous 
liquefaction, and their complete identity 
with voleanic lavas—a conclusion to 
which indeed no one could fail to arrive 
who would pursue the same straight 
road to the truth as M. d’Aubuisson. 


M. le Baron Ramond produced 
in 1815 a second Memoir, which 
was laid before the Institute with 
the title Nivellement Barométrique 
des Monts Dors et des Monts Déme, 
presenting the absolute heights of 
more than 250 remarkable points on 
these two mountain-groups, and a 
detailed and methodical account of 


* Edinb. Phil. Jowrnal. 


their geological structure, drawn 
up, as Mr. Scrope justly says, with 
that scientific discernment and im- 
partiality which have placed this 
accomplished magistrate among the 
most distinguished observers of his 
age. Of this work Mr. Scrope has 
made large use, and, like a good 
man and true, gratefully acknow- 
ledges the obligation. 

These publications, with Dr. 
Daubeny’s paper,* and a few scat- 
tered notices which appeared in the 
Journal des Mines by MM. le Coq, 
de Laizer, and Cordier, were the 
only writings on any of the volcanic 
remains of the interior of France 
that Mr. Scrope had met with be- 
fore he published the first edition of 
the book which forms the subject of 
this imperfect paper. 

Since that date, Messrs. Lyell 
and Murchison visited the country 
in 1829, and their observations were, 
in part, published in the Journal of 
the Geological Society (vol. ii. p. 75), 
and in a paper which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Phil. Journ. Sir 
C. Lyell has since sketched the 
geology of Auvergne in his Manual 
—briefly indeed, but with the hand 
of a master. 

The principal French geological 
publications on this subject are thus 
enumerated by Mr. Scrope—‘ M. 
Rozet, Mémoire sur les Voleans de 
V Auvergne: Bulletin xiii., p. 221. 
MM. Le Coq et Bouillet, Vues, &c., 
du Département du Puy de Déme, 
1830. M. Fournet, Ann. des Soc. 
Geolog., i. p. 225, 1842. M. Ruelle, 
Bull. xiv., p. 106, 1842.' M. Raulin, 
Bull. xiv. p. 547. M. Burat, Dé- 
scription des Terrains Volcaniques 
de la France Centrale, Paris, 1843. 
M. Passis, Bull. xiv., p. 240, 1843. 
M. Pomel, Bull. xiv., p. 206, 1843. 
Id. 2de Sér. 1. p. 579, 1844. M., 
Prevost, Bull. xiv., p. 125. M. 
Aymard, Bull. 2de Sér., vols. ii., 
iii., iv. M. Bertrand Roux, Dé- 
scription du Puy en Velay, 1823;’ 
to which list is added Appendix to 
Daubeny’s Voleans, 1848. 

These, however, though some of 
them are valuable, especially the 
Déscription of M. Bertrand ean 
which is excellent so far as it goes, 
were but disjecta membra; and a 
master-hand was still wanted to 
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form a compact guide for those 
whom the singular features of this 
remarkable country may attract, 
with a view to examination in detail. 
This want has been most satisfac- 
torily supplied by the work before 
us, the body of which, we repeat, 
though some of the introductory 
chapters are recast, is still the same 
as was printed in 1826. 

The 1st chapter introduces us to 
the Granitic Plateau and Marine 
stratified formations :— 


The parallel of 46°30, passing near the 
towns of Chateauroux and Chalons-sur- 
Saéne, will be found to divide France 
into two nearly equal portions, of which 
the northern may be considered as a vast 
plain, whose waters flow geutly towards 
the north and west through the Seine 
and the lower Loire. South of this line 
the surface continues to rise with a 
gradual slope, so as to form an inclined 
plane, which progressively acquires an 
elevation of more than 3000 feet above 
the sea in the Auvergne and Fortz, and 
a still greater in the Gevaudan and 
Vivarais, where it reaches the height of 
ssoofeet. Here itis abruptly cut down 
by the deep valley of the Rhone, which, 
running nearly due north and south, 
separates it from the ranges east of that 
river, in the departments Dréme, Istre, 
and Hautes Alpes. On the south-west 
also this high ground rapidly descends 
through broken and irregular embranch- 
ments to the basin of the Gironde. It 
may, in fact, be considered as a trian- 
gular platform, tilted up at its south- 
eastern angle, and declining gradually 
to the north-west. The principal mass 
of this elevated district is composed of 
primary crystalline rocks, chiefly granite, 
overlapped on all sides by secondary 
strata belonging principally to the Ju- 
rassic system, which, at its southern 
extremity, attain a considerable eleva- 
tion in the chain of the Cevennes. 
Abstraction is in this description made 
of the volcanic products which rise, like 
enormous protuberances, from the higher 

ts of the elevated granitic platform. 
It is also deeply indented by the valleys 
of the upper Loire and Allier. These, 
on some points, acquire considerable 
width ; the first in the basins of Mont- 
brison and Roanne, the latter in the 
plain of the Limagne. Several detached 
basins of carboniferous sandstone occur 
within this district, seeming to have 
been deposited in hollows or estuaries 
of the original island of primary rocks. 
And there are vestiges of four geogra- 
phically distinct deposits of as many 
freshwater lakes belonging to the ter- 
tiary period, oceurring severally in Au- 


vergne, the Foréz, the Cantal, and the 
Velay. 

We then havea brief but lucid de- 
scription of the granite and its pro- 
ducts, among which the amethysts 
of Le Vernets, near Issoire, are not 
to be forgotten. The district is not 
rich in metals; for though iron is 
very generally disseminated, it is 
only worked largely at Alais (Gard) 
and at Rive de Gier, in the coal-basin 
of St. Etienne (Loire). Argentiferous 
sulphuret of lead occurs, but does 
not seem to repay the expenditure 
of time and money employed in 
working it. Some of the localities 
are rich in antimony, but copper is 
rare. The gneiss near Limoges and 
St. Yrieix is decomposed into a 
very pure kaolin, which the skill of 
the potters of Sévres and Paris 
fashions into vessels more valuable 
than those wrought out of silver, 
and which is so abundant that it is 
exported to employ the ingenuity 
of our American cousins. 

The mica-schist passes on some 

oints into clay-slate. At Tarare, 

etween the Rhone and the Loire, 
a quartziferous sandstone, accom- 
panied by anthracite, has been 
penetrated by a large outburst of 
red porphyry; and, with those ex- 
ceptions, Mr. Scrope believes that 
the entire region of Central France 
contains scarcely any sedimentary 
strata more ancient than the carbo- 
niferous; for the Cambrian, Silu- 
rian, and Devonian series are gene- 
rally absent. The coal-measures 
are sometimes associated with tri- 
assic strata, but much more usually 
with lias and other members of the 
Jurassic system. Coal is found, in 
connexion with these strata, nearly 
all round the granitic platform, in 
detached patches, aa on many 
points within its limits, especially 
on a direct line crossing it from near 
Moulins to Mauriac, from north- 
north-east to south -south - west. 
Some of these coal-fields are im- 
portant. 

The limestone strata (lias and 
oolite group) enclose the whole 
granitic platform like a frame, and 
are remarkably developed on its 
southern borders. They present a 
vast elevated platform, sloping gra- 
dually from the primary range 
toward the south-west, intersected 
by a few deep gorges hardly wider 
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than the bed of the river flowing at 
the bottom of each. The valleys 
which separate the plateaux or 
causses, as they are provincially 
termed, are for the most part wind- 
ing, narrow, and all but impassable 
cleft-like glens, where the Protes- 
tants of Cevennes made their gallant 
stand against the cruel persecutions 
of that most catholic Sybarite, the 
fourteenth Louis. The lineaments 
of the Most Christian King, traced 
by the gifted hand of Pelitot, lie 
before us. There the very fulness 
of satiety is expressed. The languid 
eyes scem to wander in search of 
some familiar who might offer him 
a new pleasure or a fresh excite- 
ment. 

The tertiary beds, including the 
Lacustrine formation of the Limagne 
d@’Auvergne (with its principal 
divisions of, 1st—grit and con- 
glomerate, with red, blue, and white 
marls and sandstones ; 2ndly—green 
and white foliated maris; and 
ardly—limestone or travertin often 
oolitic), are presented to us in the 
2nd chapter. The oolitic rock, not 
unlike Bath stone in structure and 
colour, contains at Gannat and else- 
where, land-shells and bones of 
ages oa and birds. At Chadrat 
the grains are so large as to justify 
the name of pisolite; but the most 
remarkable form of the fresh-water 
limestone is due to the cases, or 
indusia, of the larve of Phryganee, 
better known to the disciples of 
honest old Izaak Walton as caddis- 
worms—a killing bait they are. 
Heaps of these have been incrusted 
by carbonate of lime into a hard 
travertin. In the more solid strata 
mollusca are found, and also the re- 
mains of vertebrata, carnivora, in- 
sectivora, rodentia, wngulata, in 
numbers. Crocodiles, tortoises, 
lizards, serpents, batrachians, and 
fish are also frequent. The calcareo- 
voleanic strata are here very in- 
structive, and the  calcariferous 
springs are ona grand scale. One 
of these springs has formed an in- 
crusted elevated natural aqueduct 
240 feet in length, terminating in 
an arch thrown across the stream 
into which it originally flowed, six- 
teen feet high and twelve wide.* 
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The proprietor does not let this 
petrifying spring lie idle, and makes 
it drip money. We have all seen the 
full-bottomed and other wigs, etc. 
etc., from Matlock; but here, besides 
the usual proportion of birds, fruits, 
flowers, medallions, and cameos, 
the stuffed skins of a horse and cow 
were undergoing the incrusting pro- 
cess at the time of Mr. Scrope’s 
visit. Three of these springs, 
whose deposits, with the exception 
of a greater or less proportion of 
iron, are exactly alike, rise from 
rocks of different kinds; one from 
a calcareous peperino, another from 
the foot of a regular volcanic cone, 
at least twenty miles from any cal- 
careous rock, and a third from 
granite. 

We are next introduced to the 
Basins of the Cantal—of the Haute 
Loire—of Montbrison—and to the 
Tripoli Basin of Menat. 

In the 4th chapter we enter upon 
a lucid general account of the 
Voleanic tormations occurring upon 
the elevated granitic platform of 
Central France ; and the fifth opens 
to us the First Volcanic Region— 
the chain of Puys or Monts Déme, 
of which you will find a most care- 
ful description, with good and suffi- 
cient reasons why our author agrees 
least with that part of Von Buch’s 
theory which supposes these hills 
to be hollow, and blown-up like a 
bladder. 

The eruptions that produced the 
chain of puys so well described in 
this chapter, though far from being 
contemporaneous, evidently belong, 
in Mr. Scrope’s opinion—and we 
agree with him—to a period during 
which the volcanic energy raged 
along the line which they occupy, 
with a peculiar fury, whose com- 
plete exhaustion may be the cause 
of subsequent inertness. Nor is it 
an unprofitable lesson touching the 
geological effect of modern causes, 
to turn to the descriptions of Von 
Buch and Sir C. Lyellt of the 
eruptions which occurred within 
the six years from 1730 to 1736 in 
one of the Canaries,t producing a 
chain of some thirty cones and a 
deluge of lava. These craters 
opened successively along a line 


* This spring rises at the northern base of the hill on which Clermont is built. 


t+ Principles, 1853, p. 436. 


t Island of Lancerote. 
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stretching nearly the length of the 
island, indicating the direction of a 
general subterranean fissure, and 
presenting a remarkable parallel to 
the chain of Auvergne recent vol- 
canic cones. But while we indulge 
—safely, in our opinion—in the 
notion that the last-mentioned cones 
are recent, we are warned by Mr. 
Scrope’s close observation, that pre- 
vious to this intensely active era, 
eruptions were constantly breaking 
out within the same zone, without 
any sufficiently enduring quiet in- 
terval to enable us to draw a decided 
line of demarcation between the 
recent and ancient volcanic remains 
of the class now under considera- 
tion. The rocks which are the 
products of the earlier eruptions, 
are, however, generally speaking, 
sufficiently well marked. ‘The most 
prominent of the basaltic remnants 
are the Puys Béndit, Dallét, La 
Roche Noire, St. Romain, Turluron, 
and St. Hippolyte, based upon 
tertiary strata; and the Pics de 
Buron and Mozun, which rest in 
part on primitive soil. 

The 6th chapter treats of the 
Second Region—The Mont Dore, 
its general outline, conglomerates, 
structure, including its central 
crater, trachytic plateaux, the na- 
tural section, where it is worn 
through by the Cascade, the eastern, 
northern, and south-western flanks; 
and terminates with a description 
of the recent voleanic eruption of 
the Mont. 

The 7th chapter carries us into 
the Third Region, where we are 
first struck by the Cantal, occupied 
for nearly the whole of its extent 
by the remains of an enormous vol- 
cano. The central heights and 
basaltic beds of the department are 
massively developed ; and the Mon- 
tagne de Bonnevie above the town 
of Murat is in fact a cluster of ba- 
saltic columns. The Canton d’Au- 
brac, the small mountainous district 
which forms the second section of 
this region, was not closely examined 
by Mr. Scrope; but M. le Cog, who 
had visited it, informed him that 
the basalt had been evidently 
erupted from the gneiss and mica- 
schist on the spot, and that no 
traces of any tertiary or other 
calcareous strata are there to be 
seen. 


We are conducted in the 8th 
chapter into the Fourth Region of 
this voleanic focus—the departments 
of the Haute Loire and Ardéche. 
The fiery remains, we are told, 
arrange themselves under two sepa- 
rate heads—1. The Mont Mezen 
and its dependencies; 2. The pro- 
ducts of the more recent eruptions 
which appear to have burst out on 
numerous points, as in the late 
Vesuvian outbreak—but here they 
are irregularly scattered over a 
broad band of the primary plateau, 
from Paulhaguet and Alégre to 
Pradelle and Aubenas, seeming to 
be a prolongation in a S.E. direction 
of the chain of recent volcanos in 
the department of the Puy de Déme 
already described. 

La Coupe de Jaujac, so called 
from the cup-shape of its crater, and 
admirably presented with its neigh- 
bouring scenery in the frontispiece, 
rises from a coal-formation occupy- 
ing the bottom of a long transverse 
valley, between elevated ranges of 
granite and gneiss, ‘ and would thus 
appear to countenance the exploded 
notion that volcanic fires are ali- 
mented by immense beds of coal. 
The primitive fragments, however, 
frequently found enveloped by its 
scorie and basalt, sufficiently prove, 
if proof were wanting, that the 
source of the erupted matters ex- 
isted, at least, below the sandstone 
which encloses the coal strata.’ 
(p- 190.) 

The large and generally regular 
crater is breached towards the north. 
Its sides are shaggy with chesnut 
woods; for the Spanish chesnut 
loves the lava, and grows nowhere 
more luxuriantly or fruitfully than 
in the triturated and decomposed 
recent basalt—witness those of the 
woody region of Aitna; and espe- 
cially that which is said to afford 
shelter to a hundred horsemen. 
Here, upon this hill-side, you may 
easily distinguish those which luxu- 
riate in the voleanic detritus, from 
those which draw their compara- 
tively scanty pabulum from the 
primitive nlomeal. 

The phonolitic Mont Mezen and 
its dependencies present clinkstone, 
basalts, and breccias: and most 
striking is the series of Basaltic 
Plateaux of the Cairon (Ardéche). 
The products of more recent and 
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scattered eruptions (§ 3) next claim 
attention. In one group to the 
north-east of Pradelles, Mr. Scrope 
counted more than a hundred and 
fifty cones of scorie, with their 
slaggy and funiform varieties, lava- 
bombs, lapillo, voleanic sand, frag- 
ments of granite and basalt, and, 
sometimes, massive portions of the 
last-named rock in situ, the relics of 
the glowing currents which had de- 
scended their flanks or boiled u 
within the great incandescent caul- 
drons of their craters. The breccias 
are most interesting. The stratified 
deposits form a great graveyard 
pregnant with the bones of elephant, 
rhinoceros, stag, and other large 
mammifers, and, though last not 
jeast, the undoubted remains of two 
human skeletons. In the museum 
of Le Puy is a block of this breccia 
containing a human skull and seve- 
ral other bones of man. The matrix 
in which the remains of these fossil 
men are firmly embedded, is, Mr. 
Scrope tells us, unquestionably a 
portion of a stratum of indurated 
tuff or breccia, which envelops and 
asses into the basaltic lava of 
Denise. At the meeting of the 
scientific congress of France which 
met at Le Puy in 1856, the question 
of the genuineness of this specimen 
was discussed. No reasonable 
doubts could be thrown upon it, 
and the great majority of the savans 
pronounced a favourable verdict :— 
Nor, in truth, need there be any sur- 
prise at the discovery that this district 
was inhabited by man at the period 
when the most recent volcanos were in 
ertption. The more remarkable infe- 
rence from the discovery of these bones 
is that man had for his contemporaries 
in this country several races of extinct 
mammalia, of the genera rhinoceros, 
elephant, &c., whose remains are found 
in the similar stratified breccias occupy- 
ing the same position on the slopes of 
the same volcanic cone. It is also evi- 
dent that vast changes must have taken 
place in the configuration of the country 
since the eruption of the volcanic vent 
of Denise, and consequently since its 
occupation by man. The valley of the 
Borne must have been greatly widened 
and deepened, if not entirely excavated, 
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since that epoch, and the time required 
for these changes throws back the date 
of the eruptions which buried in its 
ejections the two human skeletons of 
Denise to a very distant period.* 


The goth chapter contains the 
summing up of this able volcanic 
judge. Saeed it, all ye who would 
well weigh the value of time as a 
geological agent. At the end of the 
passage containing the prevailing 
idea of Mr. Scrope’s early works 
which we have already laid before 
you, he hints that the inquiry into 
the laws which determine the atmo- 
spheric influences or the decompo- 
sition of rocks by air, light, elec- 
tricity, or magnetism, and the 
conduct and mechanical effects of 
water on the surface of the globe 
and on its solid parts, has not yet, 

erhaps, been sufficiently pursued 
in detail even by Sir Charles Lyell 
or any other geologist. In his 
fourth chapter our author says :— 


My observations of the general fea- 
tures of the country in 1821 led me not 
merely to doubt, but to deny altogether, 
that there is any reason for referring 
the denudatory action to which its 
valleys are due to any single cataclysm 
or diluvial phenomenon. It appeared 
to me clear that this process has been 
going on from the first appearance of 
the land above the sea—that it is still 
in action, being chiefly occasioned by 
the decomposition and erosion of rocks 
by rain, frost, and other meteoric agents, 
but especially by the direct full of rain 
from the sky, and the wash of the 
superficial waters, which everywhere and 
on every scale of force, as rills, streams, 
and rivers, are ceaselessly engaged in 
sapping and mining their banks, and 
carrying off the detritus to the plains, 
which they cover with alluvium. This 
every flood drives further, and grinds 
still finer, until it is ultimately carried 
out in the shape of sand or mud into the 
sea, where it settles as a sedimentary 
deposit. I thought I saw ample proofs 
in the relative position of the plateaux 
of basalt and trachyte which are seen 
capping so many of the hills in Auvergne 
at various elevations, some more than a 
thousand feet above the level of the 
plain of the Limagne, others but slightly 
raised above its surface, or the alluvial 
bottoms of its tributary valleys, that the 


* The contemporaneity of man with these great extinct mammifers opens a 
large question into which we cannot enter here. The geological reader will not 
fail to call to mind the Carib in the British Museum, the human bones found in 
the same pit with the remains of the mastodon in America, and the human relics 
occurring in our bone-caves. 
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excavation of these valleys, as well as 
of the plain into which they descend, 
has been gradual from the earliest: to the 
latest times, and accompanied through- 
out by occasional volcanic eruptions, 
chiefly from the neighbouring granitic 
heights, but sometimes from within the 
area of the lake-basin, that is, of the 
existing plain of the Limagne ; and con- 
sequently that no clear chronological 
line of separation can be drawn between 
the ancient and modern volcanic pro- 
ducts ; although, no doubt, some are of a 
very remote antiquity as compared with 
others, 

Again, in his concluding chapter, 
he eee that the immense ab- 
straction of matter which has oc- 
curred in the fresh-water formation 
of the Limagne was, for the most 
part, effected gradually and pro- 
gressively—the italics are his own— 
and went hand in hand with the 
occasional flooding of parts of this 
valley and its tributary ravines 
by lavas emitted in the eruptive 
paroxysms of the volcanos on the 
neighbouring heights :— 

Even were it allowable to have re- 
course to vague and hypothetical con- 
jectures, we can conceive no gradual 
and progressive excavating forces, other 
than those which are still in operation 
wherever rains, frosts, floods, and at- 
mospheric decomposition act upon the 
surface of the earth. To these agents, 
then, we must refer the effects in ques- 
tion, of which, with an unlimited allow- 
ance of time, no one will pronounce 
them to be incapable. 


The lavas of the Bas Vivarais 
offer, he tells us, equally incontest- 
able proofs of the same facts. In 
truth the evidence appears to us, as 
it does to him, to be irresistible. In 
the great operations of The God of 
Nature ‘a thousand years are but 
as yesterday.’ 


* Gregory, Bishop of Tours, born in Auvergne, A.D. 539. 


The time that must be allowed for 
the production of effects of this magni- 
tude by causes evidently so slow in their 
operation is indeed immense; but surely 
it would be absurd to urge this as an 
argument against the adoption of an 
explanation so unavoidably forced upon 
us. The periods which to our narrow 
apprehension, and compared with our 
ephemeral existence, appear of incal- 
culable duration, are in all probability 
but trifles in the calendar of Nature. 
It is Geology that, above all other 
sciences, makes us acquainted with 
this important though humiliating fact. 
Every step we take in its pursuit forces 
us to make almost unlimited drafts upon 
antiquity. The leading idea which is 
present in all our researches, and which 
accompanies every fresh observation, 
the sound which to the ear of the student 
of Nature seems continually echoed from 
every part of her works is— 


Time !—Time !—Time! 


Powerfully does our author im- 
press upon us that while the words 
Eternal, Eternity, For ever, are 
constantly in our mouths, we yet 
experience considerable difficulty in 
contemplating any definite term 
which bears a very large proportion 
to the brief cycles of our petty 
chronicles :— 

There are many minds that would not 
for an instant doubt the God of Nature 
to have existed from all Eternity, and 
would yet reject as preposterous the 
idea of going back a million of years in 
the History of His Works. Yet what is 
a million, or a million million, of solar 
revolutions to an Eternity ? 

If, dear reader, you would your- 
self test the value of these principles, 
take your scrip and staff, seek the 
country which gave birth to the 
ancient French chronicler,* and, 
with Mr. Scrope’s book in your 
hand, ‘ Go and see.’ 


The Saint lost 


father early, and was brought up by St. Gal, Bishop of Clermont. 
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CATARINA IN 


VENICE. 


A Srupy on tHe Lacoon. 


In Turee Parts.— Part tHe SEconp. 


IX. 
And many a breezy summer morn 
Adown the Tigris I was borne. 


A FEW days after our exploit on 
the Piazza, Sedley and I called 
on Catarina. We found the Padre 
—he was Catarina’s confessor— 
before us. He proposed, as the day 
was fine and sufliciently cool, that 
we should visit the outskirts of the 


any 

We had a delicious sail. Cata- 
rina was in one of her quiet medi- 
tative moods; but Agostino was 
peculiarly agreeable. There was 
a brilliancy, a flush of excitement 
in his conversation when she was 
present, that I did not notice at 
any other time, and which fired 
with transient life his pale sculp- 
turesque Greek face. He had 
brought with him from Catarina’s 
table an Italian translation of the 
Arabian Nights, and now he read 
us, in a pause of the talk, one of 
those charming romances. 

No one should visit the Lagoon 
without a copy of this wonderful 
book. At Venice, until he is five- 
and-thirty, even a man of the world 
can believe in it; otherwhere, by 
the year he has cut his wisdom 
teeth :-— 

The visionary arches are not there, 

Nor the blue islands, nor the shining 

seas, 

These Noctes Ambrosiane might 
have been written in Venice; they 
reflect its romance, its intrigue, its 
warm shadows, its brilliant and 
festal life, as the sea does. In the 
Greek Archipelago read the Odys- 
see, in Venice the Arabian Nights. 

For in Venice better than in any 
other European city we can re-live 
that bewitching romance. Again 
we are borne down the placid 
stream of the Tigris, and the palms 
and the cypresses mingle their 
shadows in the gentle water with 
the golden shrines of Bagdad. And 
we lie in our shallow skiff that 
scarce stirs the lilies, and shaded by 
the ample folds of our sacred tur- 
ban, for true servant are we of the 


Prophet, gaze into the cloudless 
sky and dream of the glories of 
Alraschid. And in canal or piazza 
they rise up bodily before us, the 
palaces, the gardens, the marble 
pavements sprinkled with Oriental 
seen the deep-bosomed maids, 
ike those the Greeks bore from 
Troy, and, throned above the rest, 
the Scat girl, ‘serene with argent- 
lidded eyes,’—a splendid creature, 
well worthy of the golden prime, 
not of Alraschid alone, but of many 
a much better Christian. 

‘Iam not acritic,’ said the Padre, 
‘ but it strikes me that they selected 
the fittest time for their ghostly 
stories. It is the hour before day, 
the hour in which, though lying 
along the borders of the common 
world, Dreamland is still peopled 
and unprofaned. The virgin sister, 
Dinarazade, sees through a chink 
in the purple drapery of the impe- 
rial bed-room the stars growing 
cold in the sky, and hears perhaps 
an impatient chanticleer rousing the 
yet far off morn. And then she 
says with charming ingenuousness— 
the sweet little hypocrite! for she 
had heard the tale, I warrant, many 
a time before, and knows it by 
heart every whit as well as her sister 
— ‘Beloved Sheharezade, I am 
dying to learn what became of the 
beautiful prince whose legs were 
turned into black marble;” or 
‘“‘ what was done to the wicked en- 
chantress who transported the city 
of the Four Isles a day’s journey 
beyond Mount Caucasus ?”—as the 
case might be. Then the married 
couple consent to awake, and the 
Sultan, raising his head from the 
fragrant pillow, royally permits his 
spouse to continue her tale. At 
such an hour spirits will come from 
the vasty deep if they are called, 
oriental Circes boil iced water with 
half-a-dozen cabalistic words, and 
beautiful Ghouls wander about the 
tombs, and pick with their white 
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teeth the foul bones of the dead; 
and all this without remonstrance 
from the imagination. So the hour 
was fitly chosen by the shrewd 
Sheharezade, who doubtless knew 
very well what she was about when 
she married his highness.’ 

‘I always loved Haroun Alra- 
schid,’ broke in Catarina, ‘he is so 
— a gentleman and so royal a 

ing. He is perpetually doing mad- 
like things and getting into scrapes, 
yet he is never at aloss. Just like 
ou, Monsieur Sedley, or Milord 
almerston.” 

The Premier had even then 
entered on his perennial boyhood. 

Sedley bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. 

‘For my own part,’ said Agos- 
tino, ‘I love to quit Bagdad, centre 
though it be of that glorious fable 
land, and visit the strange peoples 
and the terrible monsters who skirt 
the margins of the world. I think 
the true romance of the story lies 
there,—by the lonely sea-shores 
haunted by genii, in the deep 
valleys where the eagles feed.’ 

The Padre, we felt, spoke truly. 


In our case, at least, the fascina- 


tion of these unearthly monsters has 
to answer for a roving disposition 
and an unsettled life. There is 
many a pearly fountain in the East 
where, as we lay beneath the wal- 
nut trees, and cast the shells into 
the water, we have waited with a 
vague expectation in the deeps of 
our hearts for the genie, all white 
with age and of a monstrous bulk, 
to approach us, scimitar in hand, 
and in a terrible voice admonish us, 
‘Rise up, that I may kill thee with 
this scimitar, as you have killed my 
son.’ Often, indeed, in such places, 
have we been addressed by the good 
old man leading his black bitch, 
almost in the very words he em- 
ployed to the unlucky china mer- 
chant, ‘Brother, may I ask you 
why you are come into this desert 
place, where there is nothing but 
evil spirits, and by consequence you 
cannot be safe?’ And we have ex- 
expan to him how an evil spirit of 

is own curses and distracts the 
Englishman, and drives him from 
land to land, and will not suffer him 
to be at rest. And many ‘acloud of 
dust like a whirlwind’ have we met 
advancing upon us, ‘ which vanished 
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all ofa sudden,’ but without the mon- 
ster manifesting himself; though, 
after all, his departure would pro- 
bably have taken place, now as of 
yore, ‘ to the great contentment of 
the company.’ 

But the genie who has since 
childhood exercised the most potent 
effect upon our imagination, is the 
monster fished up by the fisherman 
one misty dawn when, coming to the 
sea-bank, he undressed himself 
and cast in his nests. You know 
the story. There is nothing in his 
net except a vessel of yellow copper, 
though this is the fourth haul. 
The copper, however, he estimates, 
will produce a trifle; besides, as the 
vessel is securely sealed with lead 
it may contain something valuable. 
So he opens it with his knife, when 
there issues out a very thick smoke, 
which, mounting as high as the 
clouds, and extending eo 
sea, and upon the shore, mightily 
amazes the fisherman, who, when 
he sees it reunite itself into a solid 
body, and form a genie twice as 
large as the greatest of giants, 
would very readily have fled had 
his legs not failed him. ‘Soloman, 
Soloman,’ exclaims the liberated 
monster, ‘grant me pardon.’ ‘Dost 
thou know, O genie,’ quoth the 
fisherman, recovering his voice, 
‘that it is eighteen hundred years 
since Soloman died, and that we 
are now at the end of time?’ Im- 

risoned in this tub for eighteen 

undred years,—a dire penalty for 
rebellion! What rigid muscles, and 
stiffened joints, and unutterable 
agonies of cramp he must have en- 
dured. Critics talk of Milton’s 
Satan,— Pandemonium is nothing to 
this solitary cramp; of Prometheus, 
—the vulture might gnaw his liver, 
but he had blue sky over him, and 
fresh air about him, and the blind- 
ing surf would rather cool the fever 
in his entrails, and he could stretch 
his legs when he liked, and alto- 
gether his position in life was in- 
finitely preferable to that of this 
fended liberal-limbed genie 
shut up for eighteen centuries ina 
copper cask. We cheerfully place 
this terrific conception against any- 
thing in schylus, Dante, Milton, 
or Edgar Poe ; and we can imagine 
no torture that can rival it, except 
perhaps the system of solitary 
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punishment adopted in our model 
prisons. But we have not visited 


the Neapolitan dungeons. 

‘The whole story,’ said Sedley, 
as the Padre finished the tale, ‘is 
delightful, especially the astuteness 
of the fisherman, who persuades 
the simple idiot to re-enter the jar, 
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and then, having fastened him up, 
suggests that, as he has been in so 
long already, he had better remain 
till the day of judgment.’ 

It is quite true. You cannot 
tell what the Arabian Nights mean 
until you read them, as we did, in 
Venice. 


We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 


The deeds of mercy. 


I have not yet tried to describe 
specifically either of the women I 
knew most intimately at Venice,— 
neither Lettice nor Catarina. Let 
me do so ere I go further. 

What struck me most in Lettice 
was her perfect and genuine frank- 
ness. There was no concealment. 
Her brave, ample, childlike sym- 
pathies needed no drapery. She 
stood up in her Madonna matron- 
hood and antique candour like a 
priestess, fearlessly. Thus she was 
not in the least afraid to look many 
questionable things and doubtful 

ople in the face without wincing. 
Nor do I believe that her open and 
helpful spirit ever hurt her in the 
least. Imbecilities talked to each 
other in their hopeless idiotic way 
of the absence of womanly delicacy. 
Woman's purity,indeed! What can 
be purer than that fire of Almighty 
God in the heart which shrivels up 
skin-deep sensitiveness like a scroll? 
The divine Purity touches the leper, 
and the leper is cleansed. But to 


the impure, there is contamination 
in every touch. So that society,. 
knowing itself as it does, is neath 
quite right when crossing the pave- 
ment it hides its eyes, and goes by 
on the other side. 

Her face was oval-shaped, witlr 
the broad unabashed brows of the 
Greek Artemis. The eyes werelarge, 
round, and blue, like the eyes of 
Jeanne d’Arc in her portrait in the 
Louvre, or those of the Saints in 
Angelico’s pictures of Heaven. The 
blue circle around the pupil and 
irid was drawn with the emphasis 
of the early Christian masters. 
No world of mystic intelligence la 
behind their clear and unimagi- 
native light; but they were frank, 
honest, courageous, and contained 
a blunt and outspoken assurance of 
goodwill which dissipated suspicion 
at once and for ever. 

Do you remember Keats’s beau- 
tifal lines? They often recurred to 
me when Lettice was present,—the 
golden curls nestling to her heart, 


He was a poet, sure a lover too, 

Who stood on Latmus’ top, what time there blew 
Soft breezes from the myrtle vale below : 

And brought in faintness, solemn, sweet, and low, 
A hymn from Dian’s temple ; while upswelling 
The incense went to her own starry dwelling. 
But though her face was clear as infant's eyes— 
Though she stood smiling o'er the sacrifice— 

The poet wept at her so piteous fate— 

Wept that such beauty should be desolate : 

So in fine wrath some golden sounds he won, 
And gave meek Cynthia her Endymion. 


Catarina was formed upon a 
different type. Richer instincts, 
more delicate insight, on the whole 
a finer organization; but slight, 
sensitive, and tremulous as_ the 
assion flower. She might have 
een a poet had she learned to 
rhyme, or an orator had she not 
been an actress only. But as it was, 


the poetic temperament in her spent 
itself in gay, sparkling, sarcastic 
sallies which young Mr. Sheridan 
might have envied, and during 
raver intervals communicated to 
on character a ripe and prodigal 
pensiveness, like the purple leaves 
and sunsets of autumn. ; 
Her eyes were hazel—people said 
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so at least ; but the colour changed 
continually in them, as it changes 
on the sea. It was never exactly 
the same for ten minutes together. 
And it was a wonderful eye that lay 
in wait behind the long dark lash,— 
so long that it cast a shadow on the 
transparent cheek; an eye that ex- 
pressed with curious mobility every 
change of feeling, every phase of 
passion. Now it overflowed with 
dreamy and voluptuous tenderness, 
then it sparkled with bewitching 
mockery and charming malice ; now 
still and ominous, it crouched like a 
leopard in its lair, then flashing as 
a sabre-stroke from its silken sheath, 
it smote the beholder along the face, 
so that even a strong man would 
grow pale and embarrassed before 
the sovereign lustre of her scorn. 
Her cheek, 


White as the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap, 


had that transparent delicacy of 
hue which we associate with disease. 
One could look into it as into the 
veins of serpentine and agate that 
wander round the sepulchre of the 
merchant-dukes at Florence. Yet 
it generally retained a rare flush of 
colour; a flush like that with which 
the Greek stained his marble of 
Psyche or Latona, a flush which 
woke up and wandered fitfully 
along, as though the breeze fanned 
it; a flush like the rosy bloom 
caught of a strayed sunbeam by a 
pearl or a shell below the sea. 

The mouth was quite in character 
with the rest of the face; delicate, 
tremulous, the lip cleanly cut, 
and indicating a quick, nervous, 
susceptible temperament. The 
smile that played around her mouth 
was, like Undine’s, white and wave- 
like. The hair, ‘ brown in the shade, 
golden in the sun,’ and among whose 
fretted network all day the sun- 
beams strayed, rippled around the 
low Greek brow; rippled around 
the white, proud, defiant little 
throat ; and fell at length in a cloudy 
cataract over the white peerless 
curve of the shoulder. 

The same type was predominant 
throughout; a charming uncer- 
tainty, an exquisite indecision, each 
trait so subtle and evanescent as to 
baffle classification and defy analysis. 
One felt disposed to lay hands on 
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the fairy creation—could such a 
ossamer be touched by mortal 
oon without breaking—and for- 
cibly prevent it from turning itself, 
as seemed inevitable, and perhaps 
most meet, into a Seana or a 
sunbeam. 

I have ventured to say before 
that Catarina was not vicious by 
nature. I think so still. She was 
tempted when she was a mere child, 
and she fell without being aware 
either of the sin or its consequences. 
She liked Ashton well enough: he 
was kind and goodnatured, and by 
his aidshe had exchanged starvation, 
not merely for comfort, but for the 
luxuries which are so necessary to a 
temperament like hers, sensitively 
dependent on the material refine- 
ments of life. As the nature was 
not very deep, so neither was the 
sin. It had no material to lay hold 
of; material which, by supplying 
fuel to the flame, could enable it to 
consume and dry up the springs of 
the whole life. Had her nature 
been stronger she would have fallen 
lower. As it happened, I do not 
think she knew exactly what guilt 
was ; her style of life she considered 
in all respects proper and becoming; 
and it would have required the 
attestation of a very hearty and ve- 
hement passion, or habitual contact 
with a white and virginal life, to 
teach her what that purity was 
which she did not know that she 
had lost. 

This estimate of .Catarina’s cha- 
racter will, I know, be deemed un- 
true by those who believe that 
when a woman falls she must perish. 
I cannot help it. Catarina was just 
such a woman as I have described, 
and all the theories in the world 
cannot affect the facts. She was a 
sinner, and yet she remained a 
woman. She had sinned, and yet 
her sin had not tainted very foully 
her moral life. You need not be- 
lieve what I tell you unless you 
like. I know that your theory is, 
that when a woman, either through 
passion, accident, or stern necessity, 
once sins, she becomes thereafter 
and for ever a different being from 
yourselves. It may be quite true: 

do not dispute it; but it must be 
quite as true of the hundred other 
sins to which you are exposed, and 
into which, to say the least, you 
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sometimes fall. Draw the line of 
partition by all means, only carry 
out your principle honestly. Let 
the man who is without sin stand 
by himself. But Dives must stand 
beside Magdalen; so must the busy- 
body, theliar, the slanderer, the polite 
swindler, and the other parties men- 
tioned by St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Romans. For every sin is hate- 
ful to the Supreme Good ; every sin 
is hurtful to the moral life: our pet 
sins no less than those to which the 
artificial code we have raised up 
attaches the heaviest penalties. 
Depend upon it, my good brother, 
that you and I have quite as much 
reason to be thankful that in the 
great reckoning there are 


Larger, other eyes than ours 
To make allowance for us all, 


as any lost sister in the street. But 
if this be so, -why do an infinite 
number of facts countenance your 
theory? Because you make them. 
Because you say this isanexceptional 
disease; a disease which cannot 
be treated like other diseases ; which 
is at once to be given up as in- 
curable; which must be permitted 
to drag its victims to the dunghill, 
and devour them there unresisted. 
God knows that many a sin much 
more injurious per se to the moral 
life than this (for unchastity is a 
sin, be it said honestly, often in- 
curred with less actual criminality 
than any other), would bear the 
same bitter fruit if it were treated 
with a like stern injustice. But 
other sins are not treated so, and as 
you do not raise up a wall of par- 
tition between you and those who 
are guilty of them, they do not of 
course produce the same armed crop 
of lost and abandoned women, foul 
and fallen outcasts, wicked and des- 
perate demons. 

Elsewhere, as in most Continental 
societies, where the code of judg- 
ment is different, the results differ. 
There the loss of chastity does not 
involve the same penalty, and is not 
therefore followed by the same de- 
basement. Of the practical reasons 
which lead these societies to form 
their code, I do not speak ; I speak 
only of the consequences ; and these 
certainly teach us that it is not to 
the disease, but to its treatment, 
that its peculiar malignity among 
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Here 
the stages between. the first fall 
from innocence and the foulest im- 
purity of body and soul are short 
and rapid; there, when a woman 
sins, neither her language, her bear- 
ing, nor her mind betray any sen- 
sible alteration. She is not taught 
from her infancy to consider herself 
irretrievably lost: and so she does 
not cast herself into the mire at 
once, like those upon whose souls 
this lesson has been seared. She is 
not peremptorily compelled by cus- 
tom and education to choose be- 
tween suicide or habitual prostitu- 
tion. 

The first change, therefore, which 
it would seem our society must 
effect in its judgment, is to admit 
that it does not necessarily imply 
greater criminality to break God's 
Seventh Commandment than _ to 
break any of his others. When 
this is once arrived at, we may be 
able to understand what measure of 
the foul degradation of English 
girlhood is to be traced to our false, 
inhuman, and illogical censorious- 
ness. For then, it is to be hoped, 
we shall see that it is neither true 
policy nor Christian justice to visit 
with capital punishment a crime not 
more dangerous, deadly, nor soul- 
destroying than those which are 
followed at worst by a reprimand or 
a fine. 

But indeed the mistake, to speak 
of it mildly, is to be attributed 
more to an error of feeling than to 
an error of judgment; or at least it 
is the feeling which lies behind and 
prompts the judgment. We are mer- 
ciless as the old Immortals. ‘ The 
noise of battle hurtled in the air,’ 
and wounded men were screaming 
in their agony, and the dead souls 
were hurrying sadly to Hades, while 


Jove, listening, on the Olympian moun- 
tain sat 

Well pleased, and laughing in his heart 
for joy. 


Our critics try in vain to explain 
and reconcile those strange Greek 
ideas of the Divine beneficence : 
but the calm satisfaction with which 
a Christian society sits by with 
folded hands while its lost daugh- 
ters go down to perdition, thanking 
God meanwhile ‘it is only what 
they merit; the punishment is not 
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greater than the sin; we thank 
thee, O Lord, that we are not as 
they are ;’—may also require some 
explanation from the ingenious 
critic, more especially if he should 
wish to reconcile it with a certain 
Divine law to which Christendom 
still condescends to offer a nominal 
obedience. For there is no pity, 
no forbearance. 


But we smile, we find a music 
Centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation, 
And an ancient tale of wrong; 

Like a tale of little meaning 
Though the words are strong. 


How strong, and bitter, and sorely 
wrung, O God, Thou only knowest ! 
Before we can act mercifully we 
must feel mercifully ; and it will be 
long ere we are able to do so if 
we continue to confound our cruel 
and vindictive selfishness with the 
= recoil of virtue from what is 
evil. 

And it may be also noted, since 
we have mooted this delicate matter, 
that a slight change in our education 
in regard to it seems to be called 
for,—of what kind this is not the 
place to inquire. We have tried 
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Lady Wishfort’s system of sup- 
pression :— 

She was never suffered to play with 
a male child, though but in coats: nay, 
her very babies were of the feminine 
gender ; 
and seeing what Millament has 
come to, its success may not un- 
reasonably be questioned. 

Catarina was the woman for 
whose love men in all ages have 
died madly and wilfully; Lettice, 
the woman who would die herself, 
if need were, like Miriam or Iphi- 
genia. Yet though the one was 
strong and the other weak, I will 
not be guilty of the insincerity of 
saying that there was less courage- 
ous constancy—that highest of the 
womanly virtues—in the one than 
in the other. Only you could not 
so readily detect the capacity of 
patience, the power of enduring, in 
Catarina’s shrinking and sensitive 
grace, as in the frank appeal and 
noble innocence of Lettice. 

For they were both true women: 
though the one was pure as the 
morning star, the other not ‘ decent’ 
or ‘ respectable,’ even when judged 
by the lax code of Italy. 


xi. 
Venice lost and won : 


Her fifteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks like a sea-weed into whence she rose. 


Lord Ashton was an English 
aristocrat, frank, indolent, cour- 
teous, but proud to the backbone. 
He was excessively fond of Cata- 
rina, but his hard, reserved, and un- 
impressionable manner would have 
deceived a spectator. He would 
rather have seen more of her; he 
would rather that she had not ex- 
hibited herself to the public; but 
his cold hauteur was no match for 
her daring caprice, and after a 
vehement quarrel and a prolonged 
estrangement she was always al- 
lowed to take her own way. I 
believe, however, that he was some- 
what wearied of the connexion—it 
annoyed and worried him; but 
whenever he tried to break the 
fetter the old fascination revived, 
and the next morning found him at 
Phryne’s feet. 

‘I am going down the Lagoon, 
beyond Torcello,’ he said one morn- 
ing at breakfast. ‘Pietro says I 


can have good duck-shooting on one 
of the islands there. Will you come 
with me? Ican lend you a gun.’ 

Ashton was an enthusiastic sports- 
man, and wherever he happened to 
be contrived to gratify his taste. In 
those days I oe the Teutonic 
mania, and readily accepted his in- 
vitation. 

In less than an hour our swarthy 
gondoliers had landed us on the 
island, and having disembarked our 
ammunition and forage, anchored 
their craft a little way from the 
shore, and began to fish for scevoli, 
which at this season are numerous 
in the Lagoon channels, and taken 
in numbers by the fishermen. 

We had fair success. The island 
was little more than a mud-bank 
which had gradually been raised 
above the surrounding water. It 
was fringed with long reeds, out of 
which every now and then a duck 
would rise suddenly, and make for 
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the open Lagoon, until arrested by a 
shot from Ashton’s double-barrel or 
my long single bore. Two or three 
that fell in the water were picked 
up by the boatmen. Mallard and 
teal we found most plentiful; but 
there were a few web-footed 
creatures of brilliant plumage and 
fantastic architecture whose names 
we did not know. They partook 
more of the African type than the 
birds generally met with in Europe, 
and had probably found their way 
here from the Egyptian or Nubian 
marshes. Pietro, Ashton’s valet- 
de-place, was greatly delighted with 
our success, and though already 
oaning under the weight of the 
slain, insisted on taking his master to 
some marshy ground at the further 
end of the island, where he assured 
us we were certain to find a perfect 
assemblage of wild-fowl. Ashton 
agreed to go, but throwing myself 
on the shore I gave Pietro my gun, 
and promised to wait their return. 

I pulled my broad-brimmed cap 
over my eyes, and listened indo- 
lently to the gurgle of the water 
among the bulrushes. The boat- 
men never shifted their position, and 
I could hear the murmur of their 
voices as they conversed with each 
other, and their low excited excla- 
mation when they found a fish fast 
and drew it cautiously on board. 
A flapper which had hidden itself 
among the reeds dropped noise- 
lessly from the bank, and began 
swimming and diving rapidly along 
the shore. The flapping of wings 
overhead made me look up, and a 
flock of delicate quail passed me 
within a stone’s cast, but veered 
suddenly round when I raised my 
arm, and, uttering a low cry of 
alarm, took a different route to the 
mainland. 

And this was the Lagoon,—the 
Lagoon as it might have been a 
thousand years before, when home- 
less fugitives, flying before the 
hordes of Attila, found rest and 
refuge upon its barren islands. 
What was the prospect that greeted 
them as they looked down on the 
mary land from the passes of 

adore ? 


A dreary enough spectacle it was, 
and is again after the lapse of a 
thousand years. It is in the sea, 
and yet not of it. The tides of the 
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Adriatic ebb and flow through its 
whole extent; but the water, ex- 
cept in one or two of the larger 
channels, is not more than a foot or 
a couple of feet in depth, and at 
ebb-tide the Lagoon is a vast 
arena of mud. Scattered through- 
out it are countless compact sand- 
banks overgrown with coarse sea- 
herbs, and lined by gigantic bul- 
rushes, haunted by the wild duck 
and the water-rat; intersected by 
canals and open spaces of water, 
along which, as though it were 
along the land, white sails speed 
quickly and noiselessly ; tenanted 
by bright-eyed lizards, and the 
scattered huts of watermen, and 
legions of aquatic birds, whose shrill 
complaint mingles with the plash 
and murmur of the gathering tide! 

Conceive one of the grandest 
dramas in European history en- 
acted in a Norwegian morass or a 
Lincolnshire fen, and you will be 
able to understand the mysterious 
fascination of the Lagoon. 

‘Have you any faith in dreams 
and presentiments ?’ Ashton said to 
me when we were smoking a cigar 
on the beach before embarking. 
‘I awoke last night in a cold shiver. 
I can’t recal the details of the dream, 
but the impression it left behind was 
bloody. If I were to obey my 
feelings just now, I would turn the 
gondola to the shore, and make you 
leave me on the mainland.’ 

He spoke coolly, but I saw that 
he was quite serious. 

‘Of course I don’t mean to go, 
but the anxiety I feel at this mo- 
ment to quit Venice is curious.’ 

‘There is the Trieste boat in the 
offing. See, she is getting up her 
steam. We will put you on board.’ 

‘No,’ he said, laughing in his 
quiet obstinate way. He would 
have laughed the same laugh if he 
had been hacking the Russian gun- 
ners at Balaclava. ‘No. I will 
stay.’ 

*I believe in omens,’ I answered, 
gravely. ‘I am sure the approach- 
ing calamity often casts its ominous 
shadow before it on the heart. I 
believe in omens: so did Shak- 
speare. If I were you-I would 

0. 
‘No, no. I promised to dine with 
Vittoria. What would he say to 
my excuse, “ Lord Ashton fears to 
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dine in Venice to-night, and has 
taken the boat for Trieste ?”’’ 

* Let him think what he likes. It 
is not cowardice. Come, Antonio,’ 


I said, turning to the boatmen and 

pens to the steamer, ‘ we must 
e on board in twenty minutes.’ 
Ashton interposed decidedly. 

I have made up 


‘It wont do. 
my mind.’ 
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‘ These predictions 

Are to the world in general as to Cesar ; 
he added smilingly, quoting his 
favourite author. ‘Cesar will go 
to the capitol.’ 

* Yet Cesar did not return.’ 

‘Aye; but what said Cesar?’ 
And Ashton repeated the glorious 
words, as if their valour warmed 
his heart :— 


Cowards die many times before their death : 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 


_ Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come. 


Ashton smiled to himself—he did 
sometimes, and it was a rare smile— 
as he repeated the words. The 
brave man found them congenial, no 
doubt ; he felt they had the ring of 
true metal. I believe that was the 
only thing Ashton cared for in 
poetry. He read Shakspeare as he 
read Bell's Life. He could rely on 
both of them. 

Yet Shakspeare believed inomens. 


I cannot doubt that he did. I can- 
not read Julius Caesar or Richard 
the Third without being sure of it. 
He is never more in earnest than 
when he describes the warning,— 
never more tragic than when he 
relates how the trifle, as it seemed, 
was disregarded, and the history of 
an empire and of the world turned 
into a different channel. 


I do remember me,—Henry the Sixth 

Did prophesy that Richmond should be king 
When Richmond was a little peevish boy. 

A king !—perhaps— 


We returned to Venice in the 
evening, and having dined, went 
down the Canale to the Piazza. It 
was the evening of a Festa-day, 
when, with a little aid from the 
imagination, one can still recal the 

ride and gaiety of its ancient state. 

he black, coffin- like gondolas 
emerged from numberless canals, 
ana hurried on to the Piazzetta ; 
the gondola with the eastern battle- 
axe, Ominous and menacing, at its 
prow; the gondola, the war-canoe 
of a barbaric tribe, in which this 
sumptuous city takes its pleasure. 
The arches of the Piazza were bril- 
liantly lighted, and cast a glare 
across the crowded groups of plea- 
sure-seckers seated in the square, 
upon the gold and marble and 
white lily leaves that twine around 
the capitals of the Duomo. Ices 
and wonderful Oriental confections 
were being distributed among Ori- 
ental visitors; and the coloured 
and picturesque costume of Mos- 
lem, Albanian, and Greek contrasted 
effectively with the white uniform 
of the Austrian infantry. 

We seated ourselves among the 
bearded revellers,and listened to the 


music of the band. The Germans 
are musicians by nature and educa- 
tion; and their military bands are 
robably the best on the Continent. 
Their national hymn as played by 
_ themselves is certainly the most 
pathetic and tender of all the na- 
tional music of Europe. 

‘Oars,’ said Lettice, ‘is the confi- 
dent chant of a great people return- 
ingfrom battle: theirs is battle music, 
too; but it is the music to which 
doomed men could die bravely.’ 

The scene was altogether brilliant 
and striking, and suggested by a 
not very remote association, the 
reeded and barren islands among 
which we had spent the day. For 
this also had been one of them— 
this also was a barren and melan- 
choly swamp, when despairing fugi- 
tives, lighted by the hostile fires the 
Goths had kindled along the shore, 
fled hither, panic-stricken, from the 
mainland. Did any among these 
outcasts foresee that on the founda- 
tions which they were staying pain- 
fully among the shifting waves and 
the unstable sand, would arise the 
most splendid and enduring of the 
Medizval Republics ? 
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The Death Scene in ‘Othello.’ 


XII. 


Desdemona 


In her night robe, crimson on the left side. 


The death-scene in the Moor of 
Venice is aoe the most pitiful 
in Shakspeare. lremember Ashton 
once saying that he thought nothing 
could be more literal, or psycho- 


logically accurate than every word 

used by Othello and Desdemona. 

The conversation must have taken 
place word for word as the master 
as written it down. 


Ora, 
Des. 
OTH. 
Des. 
OTH. 


She wakes. 

Othello ? 

Ay, Desdemona, 

Will you come to bed, my lord ? 

Have you prayed to-night, Desdemona ? 
Des, Ay, my lord. 

Orn. If you bethink yourself of any crime, 

Unreconciled as yet to Heaven and grace, 

Solicit for it straight. 

Des. Alas, my lord! what may you mean by that ? 
OTH. Well, do it, and be brief. I will walk by: 

I could not kill thy unprepared spirit. 

No ; Heaven forfend. I would not kill thy soul. 
Des. Talk you of killing? 
OTH. 

Des. 

Have mercy on me. 

OTH. 
Des. 


Who’s there ? 


Ay, I do. 
Then Heaven 


Amen, with all my heart. 
If you say so, I hope you will not kill me, 

OTH. Humph. 

Des. And yet I fear you ; for you are fatal then 
When your eyes roll so. . Why I should fear I know not, 
Since guiltiness I know not ; but yet I feel, I fear. 

Orn. Think on thy sins. 


DEs, 
OTH. 


Des. 
OTH. 
Des. 
Orn. 
There is no pause. 


They are loves I bear to you. 


Ay, and for that thou diests * * * 


Peace and be still. 


Kill me to-morrow : let me live to-night. 
Nay, if you strive— 


But half-an-hour ? 
Being done. 


Des. 3ut while I say one prayer. 


Orn. It is too late, 


Des, 


O, Lord, Lord, Lord. 


There was a most pitiful tragedy enacted in Venice that night. 


XIII. 


O! how frail 


To that large utterance of the early gods. 


Next morning I was early on the 
Lido. I met the Padre, who took 
me to breakfast with him. His 
fresh strawberries, he said, were 
exquisite ; and I must taste them. 

The strawberries were excellent, 
and the Padre was very happy and 
animated. He had caught and 
tamed one of the large black-backed 
gulls of the Lagoon. It used to 
stalk solemnly after its master 
through his garden, or stand me- 
ditatively on one of its yellow legs, 
keeping the other in reserve, and 


listen lazily to our talk, Sometimes, 
however, its natural instincts got 
the better of its acquired dignity, 
and when a worm or a snail came 
in its way it would pounce upon 
it and gobble it up summarily. 
This morning, as we sat on the 
bench by the doorway, we could 
not help laughing at its movements. 
It was more stately and magnifi- 
cent than ever. It stood before us 
on its one leg, in a species of 
learned dose, at intervals nodding 
confidentially upon us, or turning 
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out the whites of its eyes when any 
statement was made of which it 
could not approve... The Padre liked 
his bird, and the bird the Padre; 
and had they lived during the middle 
ages, the wizard and his familiar 
(that was the idea these strange in- 
timates always suggested to me 
when I beheld the one stalking after 
the other) would have been burnt 
together. 

‘I think,’ said the Padre, in 
answer to aremark of mine, ‘ that 
the reason of our decay in art and 
literature is—fear. e are afraid 
to touch the passions when they are 
naked. The sword must be in its 
scabbard. We are dazed by the 
flash of the cold steel. We imi- 
tate Clement, who draped the Christ 
of Buonarotti.’ 

* One of the Hierarchy,’ I said. 

‘Yes; a good man, but a weak 
artist. Ithink ournew poetic life a 
mistake. It has ceased to be epic: 
it has become reflective. Analysis 
may be a good thing for the chemist 
or the mechanic, but it is fatal to 
the dramatist. He can reach the 
serenity of art only through the tur- 
moil of the world. He must fight, 


and sing as he fights.’ 
‘I dare say you are right.’ 
‘But what I principally object to 


in your modern romance,’ he con- 


tinued, ‘is the meanness of its 
interest and the poverty of its 
action. We are favoured with all 
the details of the family larder. Now 
I do not deny that there is interest 
in the domestic hearth. But it is 
an interest that does not bear to be 
transplanted. It becomes stale if 
paraded in the sunlight. Some 

ople say “there is as much pro- 
ound pathos and passion in our 
common life as in the heroic.” That, 
again, may be true ina sense. But 
the passion is not so available for 
artistic purposes when it is spent 
upon trivial interests. The pathos 
is not allowed its full sweep when 
confined to a domestic broil or a 
matrimonial speculation which has 
failed. No. It requires the greatest 
“actions,’’as your Milton calls them, 
to excite and elicit the greatest 
emotions. And that is why the 
early dramatists of Greece and of 
all other nations are so superior to 
ours. They did not content them- 
selves with the petty interests that 
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arise out of every-day life—petty 
jealousy, a intrigue, petty en- 
dearment. They were aware that 
such existed, but they did not use 
them. No; they took the grand 
assions that strike their roots 
eeper than life (for it is death to 
drag them up),and they worked with 
them. They were not afraid to em- 
ploy the most tragic, nay the most 
revolting calamities that ever afflict 
human life—murder, suicide, incest, 
adultery, inexplicable hate, inexor- 
able revenge: Clytemnestra felling 
Agamemnon like a bull in his bath, 
and dying by the hand of her son 
in the adulterous arms of her para- 
mour! Could you time the grand 
choruses of the Agamemnon to the 
petty motives of modern life? And 
so it ought to be always. Do not 
wantonly sacrifice your materials 
and cripple your art by selecting 
the ignoble incident of an ignoble 
life. A great action will elicit a 
great passion. Take a grand stage 
when you can get one: the Ther- 
mopyle Pass, the Sacred Lagoon,’ 
at he spread his hand along the 
water; ‘it wont cost you a zwan- 
ziger more than the back parlour in 
7 — albergo.’ 
elt there was truth in what he 
said, though it struck me that a 
fallacy lurked somewhere. 

‘I think,” he went on, ‘your 
Byron among the poets alone un- 
derstands this. He is a man, and 
not a machine to clip stanzas only. 
He breathes the salt air: he swims 
the Hellespont. Sophocles and 
ZEschylus did it too, though they 
forgot to tellus. I read the poems 
you gave me the other day by your 
new poet: they are fine, but too 
elaborate, cloyed with sweetness— 
a hothouse growth. Iam content 
with Byron and his bold, fresh, 
inartificial life. I love the quick 
eager dash of his waves on the 
sand ; his clear, sharply-cut, unre- 
flective judgment on all mundane 
matters, like a boy’s in its glee and 
petulance.’ 

It was pleasant to listen to his 
deep mellow voice; and I was too 
indolent to interrupt him, even had 
I cared to differ from him, which I 
never do when the thermometer is 
over 70°. So he talked away in his 
easy meditative way as though he 
were discoursing to himself—a habit 
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he had acquired from living much 
alone—and I lay and basked in the 
sunshine at mine ease. At length 
he stopped abruptly,—recollecting 
his guest. 

‘But Iam wearying you,’ he said, 
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‘with my old-fashioned notions. Let 
us look at the garden.’ 

And we went, and Jupiter Tonans 
—so he had named the gull—shook 
his ambrosial feathers and stalked 
solemnly after us. 


XIV. 


There was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; 
We know her woof, her texture: she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 


It was the afternoon before I got 
back to Venice. 

Sedley met me as I entered the 
hotel. He seemed unusually excited. 

*‘ Ashton,’ he said, ‘was found 
murdered this morning in a narrow 
lane near the Rialto. Pietro has 
had the body brought here. The 
chief of the police has been with me 
all day ; he has just now left.’ 

‘Gracious God!’ I exclaimed; 
‘and Catarina? It must have been 
a terrible blow to her.’ 

‘Soithas. She was quite stunned 
by the news, and is now really ill. 
I could not tell her myself; so I 
took Letty with me, who broke it to 
her as gently as she could. But it 
Letty is a 
e offered to go with 


oe upset her. 
noble girl: s 
me of her own accord, when she saw 


that I hesitated to ask her. There 
are not three women in England 
would have done the same.’ 

‘Is she still there ?’ 

‘Yes: she could not leave the 
little Comtessa sobbing and shiver- 
ing all alone in that great house. 
Besides, Letty’s presence seemed 
to keep her more tranquil. The 
doctor evidently dreads the shock 
to her brain.’ 

‘Who could have done it? Is 
there any suspicion ?’ 

‘No. The whole affair is a mys- 
tery. However, the chef, an old 
friend of mine, a shrewd sharp- 
witted Frenchman—Monsieur Jean 
Dessin, by name—is hard at work. 
I believe he is on the scent. The 
man is keen as a needle.’ 

‘Poor Ashton! He was really a 
good fellow in the main,’ I said, 
trying to appease my conscience by 
a consolatory commonplace. ‘ Don't 
you think we had better see how 
they are?’ 

‘I was just on my way. If 
Lettice stays at the Palazzo all 


night, I must get a bed somewhere 
in the house. I can’t let her remain 
alone.’ 

Catarina was rather better, but 
still at times suffering painfully 
from hysteria. Lettice came out to 
us; she was pale ard tired, but 
quite determined to stay. 

* We will come back in the even- 
ing. Sedley promised. 

Ve returned when it was dusk, 
and found Dr. Stephens—a stout 
little Englishman who then prac- 
tised in Venice—established in Ca- 
tarina’s sitting-room. 

‘She is quieter,’ he informed us, 
‘ but her state is critical yet. I will 
wait another hour. The case is 
peculiar.’ 

Sedley, who was utterly worn out 
with his day’s work, threw himself 
on the sofa, and was asleep in five 
minutes. The doctor was well 
known among the residents for his 
short, decisive, peremptory manner, 
and his enthusiastic devotion to his 
ree. He was an able man, I 

re say; but he committed the 
mistake of looking on his patients 
as specimens of clockwork, and treat- 
ing them as such. A broken heart 
was a wheel out of order; a rooted 
sorrow might be patched up like 
a damaged spring; the written 
troubles of the brain could be erased 
by calomel and quinine. 

We went out on the balcony, and 
the Doctor, closing the window, 
lighted his cigar. A silver lane of 
light lay along the water, and from 
an uérial battery of clouds on the 
horizon came sudden sheets of 
flame. 

The Doctor, a hale and breezy 
man, with a vast deal of vital energy 
in his composition, did not believe 
in death. 

‘It is the worst kind of quackery 
going, he saidtome. ‘There was 
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Harvey, the other day: when I 
was first taken to see him his feet 
were blue, his face cadaverous—the 
very picture of the King of Terrors. 
Why, he was being frightened out 
of his life; that was all. I told him 
to give up his prayers (he didn’t 
believe in them, and they only 
made him worse), and had him 
on his legs in a week. Then his 
sister, poor thing!—a sweet crea- 
ture, worth twenty cowardly sinners 
like her brother—caught typhus, 
and was as bad as possible. Ten 
ears ago she would have beaten me: 
ccoul not have pulled her through ; 
but six drops out of this little vial 
kept the flame flickering in the 
socket, and the fiend off, till her 
nerves recovered and went to work 
of themselves again. And now she 
is quite hearty.’ And the Doctor 
pufied away irefully at his cheroot. 
‘But people do die sometimes, 
Doctor, don’t they ?’ 
‘Of course they do,—there are 
uacks and idiots in the world. 
That could you expect? Death is 
a bad habit that wont be got rid of 
till you convince the world it is quite 
unnecessary. Get the notion out of 


men’s heads, and they will give up 
the habit.’ 

* Well, I hope the poor Comtessa 
wont think of giving in to it.’ 

* No fear of her,’ said the Doctor, 


sharply. ‘She's much too ill to give 
me any uneasiness. When a man 
is hit so badly that he wont come to 
himself for a week, he is quite safe. 
The body gets time to work off the 
mischief when the mind is out of 
the way and unable to play the 
devil.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. But you 
don’t admire the mind, Doctor ?’ 

‘Certainly not; why should I? 
It is always in one’s way, irritating 
the system, worrying the brain. 
You have no idea how it annoys 
me. And the evil is growing every 
day.’ 

* How do you mean ?” 

* When I first practised, men were 
killed right off without needless 
torture. They didn’t feel it. But 
when a man is hanged in these days 
his mind keeps on the alert to the 
end, and notes down, I am con- 
vinced, every stage in the process 
of strangulation. Death used to 
fell a man like an ox, and stun him 
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at once. Now the poor wretch lies 
for hours wide awake; horribly 
aware of what is going on ; analys- 
ing and dissecting each new pain 
that precedes dissolution, and wait- 
ing in acold shiver for the last shock. 
You have no idea how much more 
disagreeable it makes it, both to 
himself and his friends.’ 

‘I understand perfectly. You see 
many men die, Doctor,’ I went on 
after a pause; ‘do they do it 
well ?” 

*A few do, but the herd die like 
pigs. There is little pathos, little 
passion: no regular denouement or 
striking crisis, but life is meanly 
shuffled off and poorly abandoned.’ 

‘You don’t believe in the Mira- 
beau sort of style, then ?—* Support 
this head, would I could bequeath 
it thee!”’ 

‘Certainly not. These studied 
attitudes are fictitious. But his 
last request for opium—dormir—is 
very common, and I don’t see why 
it should not be gratified. If men 
will die, mayn’t they die easily at 
least ? Why force them to bear the 
torture of dissolution when I can 
usher them without a pang into the 
next world ?’ 

‘I believe there is a prejudice on 
the subject; probably selfish, like 
most other prejudices. The pain 
is needlessly protracted, because it 
is so hard a thing to part, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘ Whether selfish or not, it is ab- 
surd. The priests indeed say that 
up to the last moment the sinner 
may repent. Faugh! I don’t 
meddle with their stuff; but to say 
that a besotted villain can change 
the habit of his life in fifty minutes 
is just saying‘a little too much. Such 
a moral code is dangerous to society. 
Depend upon it the bravo will re- 
= some sharper treatment to 
cleanse his foul life than craven 
terror or mean remorse.’ 

The Doctor, with his ire, his im- 
patience, his intolerance, and the 
quaint originality of his manner, 
was an amusing companion, and we 
talked and smoked together till mid- 
night. He then went off to visit his 
patient, and I saw him no more. 
After waiting a little while, I threw 
myself on the unoccupied couch, and 
did not awake till long after day- 
break. 
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Suspicions about the Murder. 


XV. 
So young Apollo anguish’d. 


Catarina did not recover quickly. 
Her system had received a greater 
shock than we imagined. Ashton’s 
death could not by itself, I felt, 
have induced the utter paralysis of 
body and mind which followed. It 
must have been connected by a 
subtle, and to us invisible chain of 
association, with some more bitter 
and afflicting recollection. It was 
impossible to account otherwise for 
the peculiar poignancy of her dis- 
tress. 

I did not hear much of the police 
investigations. I saw very little of 
Sedley, but he mentioned carelessly 
on one or two occasions when he 
turned up that he had been with his 
friend the chef. Lettice had carried 
her little boy with her to the So- 
ranzo, where she had insisted, in her 
steady resolute way, which did not 
admit of opposition, on taking up 
her residence for the present. Ca- 


tarina seemed to enjoy the childish 
caresses and prattle of the little 
fellow ; dimly and faintly indeed ; 
but still the ote and rosy child- 
hood of the boy was grateful to her 
delicate sensitiveness, more accept- 
able even than the frank and ready 
tenderness of his mother. It was 
like a bunch of roses or violets laid 
on her sick pillow. Catarina often 
struck me as resembling a child in 
her feelings, disposition, character : 
she was a child, and therefore, 
whatever she had been or done, 
her soul could not have been very 
foully stained; and there was now 
something peculiarly touching in 
the perfect confidence the two chil- 
dren reposed in one another. The 
boy and her bouquet of fresh flowers 
were for many days indeed the only 
objects which seemed to retain any 
interest for the shattered mind of 
the poor girl, 


XVI. 


Those have most power to hurt us that we love ; 
We lay our sleeping lives within their arms. 


One morning, about a week after 
the murder, Sedley came into my 
bed-room. I had not risen. He 
looked so tired and jaded that I 
asked if he had been in bed. 

‘No,’ he answered absently. ‘I 
have been all night with Dessin at 
his office, going over the papers 
about Ashton’s death. What do 
you think Ae thinks?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘That Agostino and Catarina are 
the parties guilty,’ he said, repeating 
each word slowly. ‘The priest has 
been already apprehended, and 
Catarina, who is too ill to be moved, 
is under strict surveillance at the 
Soranzo.’ 

‘Agostino and Catarina!’ I ex- 
claimed, when I had recovered my 
voice. ‘The notion is ludicrous. 
Why I was the very next morning 
with the Padre, you recollect ? The 
thing is impossible.’ 

‘Sol still hope, in spite of Des- 
sin’s evidence. But the case against 
them is desperately strong. The 
police are perfectly convinced that 
they have struck the right trail. Nor 


can I wonder at it, for I see no 
other explanation.’ 
‘Take my word for it, there is 


some mistake. Agostino and Cata.- 
rina! Why you are joking!’ 

‘I wish I were. But listen to 
Dessin’s story, and then judge for 
yourself.’ 

Sedley then gave me a narrative 
to the following effect :— 

‘I am not sure that Catarina ever 
loved Ashton. She liked him, that 
was all. There were few points of 
contact certainly between the pas- 
sionate Italian and the composed, 
haughty Englishman. 

‘It could hardly however be ex- 
pected that a girl like Catarina 
would all her life rest satisfied with 
this. I always felt sure that when 
she did love she would love madly, 
vehemently. Her child-liking for 
Ashton would dissolve at once; 
nay, all things considered, perhaps 


change to hate. 


‘ Even before you came to Venice 
I noticed that Agostino was in a 
manner fascinated by her. He could 
not resist the attraction, though I 
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am certain he strove against it with 
all the force of his character. He 
has a strong will, you know; but 
after a dire conflict the madness 
mastered him. 

‘When it was that Catarina 
responded I don’t know. I have 
long observed that she was = 
culiarly still and quiet in his 
presence,—quite unlike her gay, 
thoughtless little self. The Padre, 
on the contrary, when with her, was 
sparkling and animated, as you 
must have noticed. Then he was 
some old Temple-knight; not a 
modern priest tamed down to the 
courtesies of the confessional. Agos- 
tino would have made a brilliant 
soldier.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Well, no matter when or how, 
they loved. I don’t say their love 
was criminal: it may have been. 
But it quite changed her character ; 
to me it seemed as if from a child 
she suddenly grew into a woman. 
It reminded me of Undine in our 
friend’s romance,—love gave the 
vagrant gipsy a woman’s soul, and 
with it the tenderness and tearful- 
ness of woman’s devotion. The 
wicked, sparkling, malicious eyes 
moistened with love. It was a new 
life to her. Her acting before had 
been chiefly attractive for its wild 
vivacity and abandon, its child-like 
grace, and gay animal enjoyment ; 
now it became intense and subdued. 
She was interpreting what she felt. 
People didn’t like it so much; but 
to myself it was a curious study, 
and altogether much higher art. 

‘I don’t believe Ashton noticed 
anything wrong at first. But in 
our reserved insular way he was 
exceedingly observant, and a tacit 
antipathy grew up between him and 
the handsome and haughty church- 
man, who was for ever with Cata- 
rina. I believe he and Catarina had 
one desperate quarrel about her 
confessor, and they separated—to 
meet next day. He couldn't break 
the chain. Thereafter the subject 
was avoided between them, and the 
Knight Templar came and went as 
he pleased. 


‘ All this I knew partially before, 


the catastrophe. Now for what the 
police have collected. 

‘ At first my friend Dessin was 
quite at fault. He didn’t see his 
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way. Ashton had left the Soranzo 
about midnight: his body was found 
on the Riva d’Oro next morning, by 
a gondolier who was going down 
early to clean his craft. 

‘A casual expression of mine put 
him on the scent. Annette, Cata- 
rina’s Swiss maid, was examined. 
She professed to know nothing. 
She had gone to bed on the night 
in question about eleven, and fell 
asleep immediately. She thought 
that her mistress was alone; aud 
the porter at the gate corroborated 
her statement. 

‘Again examined, however, she 
stammered and hesitated, and the 
truth came out. Agostino had been 
with her mistress that evening. 
Her room adjoined the one in whic 
they sat, and she heard the Padre 
reading—it was Dante, she thought 
they called it; however, there was 
no copy of the Commedia in the 


room when it was searched. 
‘When they were thus engaged, 
Ashton entered without being an- 
nounced. Annette did not exactly 
catch what followed: she had gone 
to bed, and was nearly asleep ; but 
there was evidently a quarrel, for 


their voices were raised, and high 
words passed between them. Ina 
few minutes Ashton left. The 
porter opened the door for him— 
the door leading into the street. 
Annette did not know how long 
Agostino remained; but she felt 
sure that it must have been an hour 
at least. She heard him and her 
mistress conversing together in a 
low tone, and she believed that 
Ashton’s name was frequently men- 
tioned. The Padre left, and it was 
the girl’s impression that he had 
= by the front entrance, for she 
eard the splash of oars soon after. 
But this was mere conjecture. 
‘After the priest left, Catarina 
had come softly into her room. She 
seemed much agitated. She told 
the girl that there had been a mis- 
understanding between herself and 
Lord Ashton, and entreated her not 
to mention to any one that Agostino 
had been with her that night. An- 
nette, who was much attached to 
her of uns mistress, at once pro- 
mised. It was this promise, and a 
dim kind of suspicion that she might 
bring trouble on Catarina, that pre- 
vented her speaking out when first 
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examined. It was difficult to ex- 
plain Catarina’s request, except by 
~~ hypothesis of a guilty know- 
ledge. 

“About one, a gondolier asleep in 
his craft at the Piazetta, had been 
wakened by the gondola moored 
next his own leaving the quay, and 
bumping against it in passing. He 
did not observe where it was going 
or who was in it; for the moon was 
by that time down behind St. 
Mark’s. Once wakened he could 
not sleep; so he rose, and lighted 
his pipe. On the water near San 
Giorgio, beyond the shadow cast by 
the city, the moonlight still rested ; 
and while he smoked he noticed a 
small craft emerge from the dark- 
ness, and run uickly along the coast 
of the island. He could see it plainly 
enough during a moment or two; 
the moonlight was quite bright when 
it first appeared, but a cloud hid it 
from him, and when the haze cleared 
off it was no longer visible. Whether 
it was this boat or another that had 
left the quay he could not say. 
But he was quite sure that he had 
seen a craft near San Giorgio,— 
the direct road to Lido. It wasa 
fine night, he said, but there was a 
fresh sea-breeze, which rippled the 
water, and made the craft less dis- 
tinguishable. 

‘With this information Dessin 
thought that he was justified in ap- 
prehending the Padre. The church 
is paramount in Venice just now, 
80 i was afraid to do so without ec- 
clesiastical consent. It was granted 
—reluctantly, for Agostino is one of 
their ablest and most useful men. 
He merely denied all participation 
in the crime, and declined to answer 
any questions except to his own 
superiors. He had not done it, that 
was all he would admit. 

‘His dwelling was searched, and 
a number of letters from Catarina 
found in it. Many of them are very 
naive and touching ; but Iam afraid 
they tell much against them ; for in 
almost every one of them, especially 
in the latest, there is some complaint 
of Ashton, an irritation and even 
violence of tone throughout when 
he is mentioned which surprised me. 
Dessin founds very much on these 
letters, ——- on some expres- 
sions in the more recent, such as, 
“I will endure this no longer,” 
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“Would that he were dead,” and 
others in a similar strain. Of 
course they are just the expressions 
which an Italian would use without 
meaning much; but read by the 
light, a false light it may be, cast 
upon them by this murder, I con- 
fess I don’t like them—they look 
ominous. 

‘ Besides the letters they found a 
small dagger in his library. It must 
have been a similar weapon that in- 
flicted the wound ; and though there 
was no appearance of blood on it, 
the officer who found it noticed that 
small particles of sand adhered both 
to the blade and the handle, as if it 
had recently been struck forcibly 
into the beach. One might do so 
to remove a stain of rust or blood.’ 

I felt staggered. Each division 
of the proof seemed to fit so curi- 
ously into the rest, more especially 
when taken in connexion with the 
terrible effect which Ashton’s death 
had produced on Catarina. 

But Lettice was inexorable. The 
Padre might be guilty, but Catarina 
was innocent. And she accounted 
for the shock it had caused her by 
a suggestion which I felt might be 
true. The quarrel of the previous 
evening fresh in her memory, it had 
at once flashed upon her that Agos- 
tino must be the murderer. 

I never saw Agostino again. He 
had solemnly assured his superiors 
that he was innocent; and as they 
could not afford to lose him, they 
had demanded that he should be 
handed over to them and tried by 
an ecclesiastical tribunal. If he was 
ever tried he was probably acquitted, 
but I never learned. The trial at 
least had not taken place before I 
quitted Venice. The disaffected 
murmured a little; but the church 
and the Austrians were then potent, 
and the curious had the prospect of 
Catarina’s trial before them. 

For the lay authorities had deter- 
mined that as Agostino had escaped 
them, Catarina should not. When 
Lettice broke the announcement to 
her she received it quite quietly, as 
if the idea were familiar to her mind, 
as if she had neverexpected anything 
else. Her buoyant spirit was indeed 
quite broken ; but it needed Lettice’s 
explanation to account for this rigid 
and unnatural coolness. She evi- 
dently believed, Lettice repeated, 

P 
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that Agostino had committed the 
crime. Her whole associations with 
the night of the murder had pressed 
that conviction in upon her brain. 
But this did not make her an ac- 
complice, though I believe she dimly 
felt that she was somehow re- 
sponsible and guilty. 

And was she guilty P 

God knows—I do not. The Ve- 
netian lawyers indeed to whom I 
spoke after the trial was finished, 
always held that though the evi- 
dence was legally insufficient to 
convict, there could be no moral 
doubt of Agostino’s guilt and Cata- 
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rina’s complicity. But Lettice, as 
I have said, would never listen to 
the accusation; for when Catarina 
first began to recover she had told 
her of the charge (it was needful 
she should know), and Catarina had 
answered her humbly and gently, 
but quite firmly, ‘I have been ve 
weak and sinful, but of his death 
(and she shuddered) I am guiltless, 
You do not think me guilty ?’ 

And Lettice had taken the bruised 
form into her spotless arms, and 
told her with passionate tears that 
she believed her sinless as one of 
God’s angels. 


CONCERNING A GREAT SCOTCH PREACHER-* 


M: CAIRD’S name is already 
known to the English public 
as that of the author of a sermon on 
Religion in Common Life, which 
was published two or three years 
ago by her Majesty’s command. 
Every Sunday during her autumn 
sojourn at Balmoral, the Queen and 
court worship at the little parish 
church of Crathie; and at various 
times several of the most popular 
reachers of the Church of Scotland 
ve there preached in the presence 
of royalty. Mr. Norman McLeod 
of Glasgow, Dr. Cumming, Mr. 
Stuart, of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, 
and other eminent Scotch clergy- 
men, have officiated at Crathie 
Church, and in more than one in- 
stance with so favourable an 
impression, that the manuscripts 
of the discourses have been 
required for the Queen’s private 
erusal. But Mr. Caird was the 
t Scotch minister who received 
a royal command to give his sermon 
to the public ; and indeed, with the 
exception of the Bishop of Oxford, 
the first preacher who had been so 
distinguished during her Majesty’s 
reign. Many circumstances, apart 
from the merit of the discourse, 
contributed to secure for it a ver 
large circulation in England as well 
asin Scotland; and we have been 
informed that no single sermon 


published in modern times has been 
so extensively read. Somewhere 
about a hundred thousand copies 
of it were exhausted in Britain: a 
still greater number were required 
for the United States, where the 
republicans were eager to know 
what sort of religious instruction 
was approved by a queen; and 
the sermon being translated into 
the German tongue, was repub- 
lished in Germany with a recom- 
mendatory preface by the Chevalier 
Bunsen. At that period it became 
known for the first time to the 
English public that there had arisen 
in Scotland a new Juminary; a 
great pulpit orator who was held 
by many to be equal to any who 
had preceded him, Chalmers and 
Guthrie not being excepted. And 
the published sermon seemed almost 
to justify the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Caird’s warmest admirers. We 
were happy to be able to express a 
most favourable opinion of its 
literary characteristics,t and we 
believe that among intelligent 
readers there was but one opinion 
of it, as an ingenious, eloquent, 
sensible, and interesting exposition 
of an important practical subject. 
Still, we have been told that some 
readers thought Mr. Caird’s the- 
ology very defective ; and it is not 
long since we read a letter in a 
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newspaper which is the organ of a 
oil siligdews sect, in which Mr. 
Caird was sadly torn to pieces as 
lacking all spiritual insight and 
knowledge of the gospel doctrines. 
And the ingenious writer of that 
letter stated that nothing could be 
more mistaken than the popular 
belief that the Queen, in command- 
ing the publication of Mr. Caird’s 
sermon, intended to express her 
approval of it. On the contrary, 
her Majesty’s purpose was (so the 
writer of the letter assures us) to 
make an appeal to the sympathies 
of the religious public, and to say, 
—‘Pity me, my subjects; here is 
a specimen of the kind of thing 
that I have to listen to in Scotland 
in autumn !’ 

Mr. Caird made his reputation as 
a preacher while minister of a 
church in Edinburgh, but about ten 
years since he retired from the bustle 
of a city clergyman’s life to the 
country parish of Errol, in Perth- 
shire. From his seclusion there he 
occasionally emerged to preach in 
the large towns of Scotland, and far 
from being forgotten or lost sight 
of in his country retirement, his 
popularity appeared ever on the 
increase. Whenever he preached in 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, the crowds 
that followed him had hardly been 
equalled since the great days of Dr. 
Chalmers; and the fame to which 
Religion in Common Life attained 
did not surpass the expectations of 
his Scotch admirers. A few months 
since Mr. Caird, now a clergyman 
of thirteen years’ experience, was 
transferred from his country parish 
to the beautiful church recently 
erected in the West-end Park at 
Glasgow, to which we are sorry to 
see its builders were too Protestant 
to give a saint’s name. There, with 
undiminished fire and unslackening 
popularity, Mr. Caird preaches twice 
every Sunday. The stranger in 
Glasgow, if he wanders on Sunday 
afternoon in the direction of the 
Park, will see a well-dressed eager 
crowd hurrying towards the Park 
Church ; and we understand that 
80 overcrowded was the building at 
Mr. Caird’s first coming, that it has 
been found necessary to furnish the 
congregation with tickets, no one 
being admitted without producing 
one. Mr. Caird, we believe, is of 
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opinion that in order to produce 
its full impression, a sermon ought 
not to be read, but to be delivered 
as if given extempore ; but as the 
labour of committing a discourse to 
memory is great, he reads his fore- 
noon discourse, and delivers without 
any manuscript that which he 
preaches in the afternoon. The after- 
noon appearance is thus the great 
one, and it is to that service that 
strangers who wish to hear the emi- 
nent preacher generally go. And 
although it is in the nature of thin 
impossible that a great orator should 
be always at his best, we believe 
that hardly any one who goes to 
hear Mr. Caird of an afternoon, 
however high his expectations 
may have been, returns disap- 
pointed. 

Let us suppose that by the kind. 
ness of some Glasgow acquaintance 
we have succeeded in procurin 
tickets of admission to the Par 
Church. In the midst of a throng 
which has converged from man 
eg to the steep ascent which 
eads up to it, we approach the 
stately Gothic building, with its 
massive tower, which, standing on 
an elevated ridge of ground, looks 
on either hand over the distant din 
of thronging streets beneath to the 
uiet country hills far away. We 
find our way into the church, and 
we have time to look around us, for 
there is still half-an-hour before ser- 
vice begins. Is this really a Pres- 
byterian church? What would 
John Knox say to it? For all the light 
within is the ‘ dim religious light’ of 
the cathedral, mellowed in its pas- 
sage through the windows of 
stained glass: there is the lofty 
vaulted roof of richly carved oak, 
and the double line of shafts parting 
the side aisles: far up, the amber- 
tinted clerestory windows throw 
shafts of sunset colour upon the 
oaken beams; and in the distance— 
for the church is a very long one— 
there is nothing less than a spa- 
cious chancel, parted from the 
church by a lofty pointed arch, 
partly filled up by a traceried 
screen of stone. And at the ex- 
tremity of the chancel, but (some- 
thing lacking still) at the west end 
of the church, there is an altar- 
window, whose fair proportions 
and rieh tracery might have been 
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designed by Pugin. No galleries 
cut Time Birt shafts, and the 
seats are not pews, but open benches 
of oak. There is no organ, and 
no altar; but directly in front of 
the chancel a plain pulpit of oak. 

It is just two o'clock. Every 
seat is crowded, and the passages 
have gradually filled with people 
who are content to stand. And as 
the last tones of the bell have died 
away Mr. Caird ascends the pulpit, 
wearing, as Scotch ministers do, 
the black silk preaching-gown and 
cassock. His appearance is na- 
tural and unaflected. Of the 
middle size, with dark complexion 
and long black hair, good but 
not remarkable forehead, a some- 
what careworn and anxious expres- 
sion, and looking like a retiring 
and hard-wrought student of eight- 
and-thirty —there we have Mr. 
Caird. He begins the service by 
reading the psalm which is to be 
sung, and we are struck at once by 
the solemnity and depth of his voice, 
and we feel already something of 
the indescribable charm there is 
about the whole man. The psalm 
is sung by a choir so efficient that 
the lack of the organ is hardly felt. 
Then the minister rises, and, the 
whole congregation standing, offers 
a prayer. The Church of Scotland 
has no liturgy, and every clergyman 
has to prepare his own prayers. 
These are commonly understood to 
be given extemporaneously, and 
generally they are extemporaneous; 
but as we listen to those sentences, 
uttered with so much feeling, so- 
lemnity, quietude, and fluency, we 
soon know that the prayers, filled 
with happy turns of expression, 
containing many phrases and sen- 
tences Leoamet’ ae the Liturgy, 
and some (or we are much mistaken) 
translated from the Missal, and all 
conceived and expressed in the sim- 
Ee beautiful liturgical spirit, have 

een, if not written, at least most 
carefully thought over at home. At 
one time Mr. Caird’s prayers were 
ambitious and oratorical ; but now 
their perfect simplicity tells of more 
mature judgment and taste. We 
cannot say whether the congregation 
has so far mastered the essential 
difficulty of unliturgical common 
prayer as to be properly joining in 
those petitions; but the perfect 
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stillness, the silence and stirlessness 
that prevail in church, testify that 
the congregation is at all events in- 
tently listening. The prayer is over 
—only a quarter of an hour. Then 
a lesson from Scripture is read, 
chosen at the discretion of the cler- 
gyman; then a psalm is sung; then 
comes the sermon. You cannot 
doubt, as you see the people ar. 
ranging themselves for fixed atten- 
tion, what portion of the worship of 
God is thought in Scotland the 
most important. The service in 
that country is essentially one of 
instruction rather than one of de- 
votion. The text is read; it is 
generally such as we feel at once to 
be a suggestive one: it is some- 
times striking, but never odd or 
strange. Then Mr. Caird begins 
his sermon. He has no manuscript 
before him, not a shred of what the 
humbler Scotch call paper, and 
abhor as they abhor a vestige of 
Rome; but who could for a moment 
be misled into imagining those feli- 
citous sentences extemporaneous, or 
that masterly symmetrical discus- 
sion of the subject, so ingenious, so 
thoughtful, so rich in fine illustra- 
tion, rising several times in the 
course of the sermon into a fervid 
rush of eloquence that you hold 
your breath to listen to—the exco- 
itation of the moment? In hear- 
ing Mr. Caird you have nothing to 
get over. There is nothing that de- 
tracts from the general effect ; none 
of those disagreeable peculiarities 
and awkwardnesses in utterance, in 
gesture, in appearance, in mode of 
thought, which grievously detract 
from the pleasure with which we 
listen tomany distinguished speakers 
till we get accustomed to them, and 
learn to forget their defects in their 
merits and beauties. He begins 
uietly, but in a manner which is 
ull of earnestness and feeling; every 
word is touched with just the right 
kind and degree of emphasis; many 
single words, and many little sen- 
tences which when you recal them 
do not seem very remarkable, are 
given in tones which make them 
absolutely thrill through you: you 
feel that the preacher has in him 
the elements of a tragic actor who 
would rival Kean. The attention 
of the congregation is riveted; the 
silence is breathless; and as the 
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neuer goes on gathering warmth 
till he becomes impassioned and im- 
petuous, the tension of the nerves 
of the hearer becomes almost pain- 
ful. There is abundant ornament 
in style—if you were cooler you 
might probably think some of it 
earried to the verge of good taste ; 
there is a great amount and variety 
of the most expressive, apt, and 
seemingly unstudied gesticulation : 
it is rather as though you were 
listening to the impulsive Italian 
> aoe from head to foot, than to 
the cool and unexeitable Scot. After 
two or three such climaxes, with 

auses between, after the manner of 

r. Chalmers, the preacher gathers 
himself up for his peroration, which, 
with the tact of the orator, he has 
made more striking, more touching, 
more impressive than any preceding 
portion of his discourse. He is 
wound up often to an excitement 
which is painful to see. The full 
deep voice, so beautifully expressive, 
already taxed to its utmost extent, 
breaks into something which is al- 
most a shriek; the gesticulation 
becomes wild; the preacher, who 
has hitherto held himself to some 
degree in check, seems to abandon 
himself to the full tide of his 
emotion: you feel that not even his 
eloquent lips can do justice to the 
rush of thought and feeling within. 
Two or three minutes in this im- 
passioned strain and the sermon is 
done. A few moments of startling 
silence; you look round the church; 
every one is bending forward with 
eyes intent upon the pulpit; then 
there is a general breath and stir. 
You think the sermon has lasted 
about ten minutes; you consult 
your watch—it has lasted three 
quarters of anhour. If you are an 
enthusiastic Anglican you say to 
yourself, ‘ Well, that comes to the 
mark of Melvill or Bishop Wilber- 
force.’ If an enthusiastic Scotch 
churchman, you say to yourself, 
‘Well, I suppose Chalmers was 
better; but J never heard preach- 
ing like it, save from Guthrie or 
Norman McLeod.’ 

Then follow a brief collect, a 
hymn, and the benediction; and 
you come away, having heard the 
great Scotch preacher. We may 
very fitly call him so; for except 
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is no one whom the popular judg- 
ment of Scotland in general places 
near Mr. Caird. And though every 
district of Scotland and every town 
has its popular preacher — and 
though many congregations have 
each their own favourite clergyman 
whom they prefer to all others— 
still the very best that the warmest. 
admirers of other Scotch ministers: 
can find to say of them is, that 
they are better than Mr. Caird. He- 
is the Scotch Themistocles. Even 
those who would place another 
preacher first, place Mr. Caird 
second. 

It is rarely indeed that we find 
such a remarkable combination in 
one individual of the qualities which. 
go to make an effective pulpit 
orator. Mr. Caird’s mind has the 
knack of producing the precise kind 
of thought which shall be at once 
worthy of the attention of the best 
educated and most refined, and 
effective when addressed to a mixed 
congregation. And that is the prac- 
tical talent for the preacher, after 
all. No depth, originality, or power 
of thought will make up in a ser- 
mon for the absence of general 
interest. No thought or style is 
good in the pulpit, which is tire- 
some. There is an insufferable but 
lofty order of thought, which you 
listen to with an effort, feel to be 
extremely fine, and cease listening 
to as soon as possible. John Foster, 
who scattered congregations, was 
beyond doubt an abler preacher 
than Mr. Caird; but he did scatter 
congregations, and therefore he was 
not 2 good preacher, finely as his 
published discourses read. There 
are other preachers who attract 
crowds by preaching sermons which 
revolt every one who possesses 
good sense or good taste; but 
in distinction alike from the good 
unpopular preacher and the bad 
popular preacher, Mr. Caird has 
the talent to produce at will an 
order of thought elevated enough 
to please the most cultivated, and 
interesting enough to attract the 
masses. He has a good founda- 
tion of metaphysical acumen and 
power; strong practical sense; then 
great powers in the way of happ 
and striking illustration; indeed, 
he traces analogies between the 
material and the spiritual with 
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a felicity which reminds us of 
Archbishop Whately. Mr. Caird 
has also that invaluable gift of 
the orator—a capacity of intense 
feeling; he can throw his whole 
soul into what he says, with an 
emotion which is contagious. Fur- 
ther, he has a remarkably telling 
and expressive voice, and a highly 
effective dramatic manner. Add to 
all these qualifications that, from 
natural bent, fostered and encour- 
aged by unequalled success from his 
first entering the church, he has 
devoted himself steadfastly to the 
single end of becoming a great and 
distinguished preacher. at end 
he has completely attained. For at 
least ten years he has held in 
Scotland the position which he now 
holds ; and the fortunate incident of 
his preaching at Crathie extended 
his reputation beyond the limits of 
Scotland. Mr. Caird is certainly 
the most generally popular preacher 
in the Scotch Church, and he de- 
serves his popularity. We cannot, 
of course, go into the question of 
mute inglorious Miltons, and of 
flowers born to blush unseen. It is 
possible enough that among the 
Cumberland hills, or in curacies 
like Sydney Smith’s on Salisbury 
Plain, or wandering sadly by the 
shore of Shetland fiords, there may 
be men who have in them the 
makings of better preachers than 
Bishop Wilberforce, Mr. Melvill, 
Mr. McLeod, or Mr. Caird. Of 
course there may be Folletts that 
never held a brief, Angelos that 
never built St. Peter's, and Van- 
dycks who never got beyond their 
sixpence a day. There may be, of 
course, and there may not be; and 
what is known must for practical 
purposes be taken for what is. 

It may readily be supposed that 
the announcement of a forthcoming 
volume of sermons by so distin- 
guished a preacher did not fail to 
excite much interest in the district 
where he is best known. Little 
Tom Eaves, who at different times 
has given Mr. Thackeray so much 
valuable information, assured us, on 
his return from a recent visit to 
Edinburgh, that the eminent pub- 
lishers who have sent forth this 
volume, were content to give for its 
copyright a sum which, for a volume 
of sermons, was quite extraordinary 
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—as much, in fact, as Sir Walter 
Scott received for Marmion. Mr. 
Caird’s book is sure to have many 
readers. Many educated people in 
England will feel curious to know 
what sort of preaching is at a pre- 
mium in the Scotch Church, where 
many things are so different from 
what they are among us. And we 
think we have been able to trace 
one or two indications in the volume, 
that Mr. Caird had an English 
audience in view. On at least 
two occasions we find the word 
Sunday (‘a Sunday meditation,’ 
‘ Sunday-school teachers,’) where we 
aremistakenif most Scotch preachers 
would not have employed the word 
Sabbath, which is in almost universal 
use north of the Tweed. But in 
Scotland, no doubt, Mr. Caird will 
find the great majority of his 
readers. Numbers of people who 
have listened to the fiery orator will 
be anxious to find whether the dis- 
courses which struck them so much 
when aided by the accessories of a 
wonderfully telling manner, will 
stand the severer test of a quiet 
perusal at home. So here is Mr. 
Caird’s volume. 

Here, then, we have the spent 
thunderbolts, motionless and cold. 
Here we have the locomotive engine, 
which tore along at sixty miles an 
hour, with the fire raked out and 
the steam gone down. Here, in 
short, we havé the sermons of the 
great Scotch pulpit orator, stripped 
of the fire, the energy, the eloquent 
voice, the abundant gesticulation, 
which did so much to give them 
their charm when delivered and 
heard. There is but one story told 
as to the share which manner has 
always had in producing the prac- 
tical effect which has been felt in 
listening to all great orators, from 
Demosthenes to Chalmers. Manner 
has always been the first, second, 
and third thing; and Mr. Caird 
could not publish his manner. We 
can examine his sermons calmly, 
and make up our mind about their 
merits deliberately, now. To do so 
was quite impossible while we were 
hurried away by the rushing elo- 
quence of the living voice. 

No doubt, then, this volume will 
disappoint the less intelligent class 
of Mr. Caird’s admirers, who expect 
to be as deeply impressed in read- 
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ing these discourses as they were in 
hearing them. No words standing 
quietly on the printed page can 
possibly have the effect of the same 
words spoken by the human voice, 
with immense feeling, and with all 
the arts of oratory.. To expect that 
they should have an equal effect is 
to expect that the sword laid upon 
the table should cut as deeply as it 
did when grasped in a strong and 
skilful swordsman’s hand. Mr. 
Caird’s manner we know is a re- 
markably effective one; and of 
course the better the speaker’s man- 
ner, the more his speech loses by 
being dissociated from it. 

Still, after making every deduc- 
tion, they are noble sermons; and 
we are not sure but that, with the 
cultivated reader, they will gain 
rather than lose by being read, not 
heard. There is a thoughtfulness 
and depth about them which can 
hardly be appreciated, unless when 
they are studied at leisure; and 
there are many sentences so fe- 
licitously expressed that we should 
grudge being hurried away from 
them by a rapid speaker, without 
being allowed to enjoy them asecond 
time. And Mr. Caird, we feel as 
we read his pages, has succeeded in 
attaining a great end: he has shown 
that it is possible to produce sermons 
which shall be immensely popular, 
and popular with all classes of 
people; while yet all shall be so 
chaste and correct that the most 
fastidious taste could hardly take 
exception to a single word or phrase. 
In Mr. Caird’s sermons there is no- 
thing extravagant or eccentric either 
in thought or style. There is no- 
thing unworthy of the clergyman 
and the scholar. There are noclap- 
trap expedients to excite attention ; 
nothing merely designed to make 
an audience gape; nothing that 
could possibly produce a titter. 
The solemnity of the house of God 
is never forgotten. Mr. Caird has 
no peculiar views, no special system 
of theology : Le preaches the mode- 
rate and chastened Calvinism of 
the Church of Scotland,—precisely 
the doctrine of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. He does not tell his 
hearers that the world is coming to 
an end; he finds nothin yee 
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texts, or out-of-the-way topics for 
discussion. It is no small matter to 
have proved in this age of pulpit 
drowsiness on the one hand, and 
pulpit extravagance on the other, 
that sound and temperate doctrine, 
logical accuracy, and classical lan- 
guage are quite compatible with 
great popularity. It is pleasant to 
find that discourses which are tho- 
roughly manly and free from senti- 
mentalism or cant prove attractive 
to a class which is too ready to run 
after such preachers as Mr. Charles 
Honeyman ; and that sensible and 
judicious views, set forth in a style 
which is always scholarly and cor- 
rect, and enforeed by a manner in 
which there is no acting, howling, 
ventriloquizing, or gymnastic pos- 
turing, can hold vast crowds im a 
rapt attention, which would please 
even that slashing criticof the pulpit, 
Habitans in Sicco. Wide as the poles 
apartis such popularity as that of Mr. 
Caird from such popularity as that 
of Mr. Spurgeon and his class. It 
is very often with contempt and in- 
dignation that people of sense and 
taste listen to ‘ popular preachers.’ 
No doubt such preachers may be 
well fitted to please and even to 
rofit the great multitude who have 
ittle sense and no taste at all; but 
it is a fresh and agreeable sensation 
to the reviewer when he discovers 
a man whose eminence as a preacher 
is the sequel to a brilliant career at 
the University ; whose sermons in- 
dicate a mind stored with the fruits 
of extensive reading and study; 
who shrinks instinctively from what- 
ever is coarse or grotesque; who 
abhors all claptrap; who is per- 
fectly simple and sincere without a 
trace of self-consciousness; in whose 
composition there is nothing spas- 
modic, nothing aiming to be subtle 
and succeeding in being unintelli- 
gible; and who seems, so far as it 
is possible to judge, to be actuated 
by an earnest desire to impress 
religious truth upon the minds of 
his hearers. And, indeed, when we 
think what is the great end of the 
preacher's endeavours, we feel that 
all mere literary qualities and graces 
are of no account whatever when 
compared with the presence of that 
efficacious element in the sermon 
which makes it such as that it shall 
be the means of saving souls. For 
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ourselves, were it our duty to work 
in the sacred vocation, we should 
prefer a thousand times the magic 
spell which Miss Marsh (all honour 
to the name) exercised at Sydenham 
over English Hearts, to the church- 
crowding eloquence of Chalmers. 
And in that solemn sense, perhaps 
the greatest of all living preachers 
: = homely, pithy, earnest Mr. 
yle. 

We confess that we do not think 
sermons, generally speaking, by any 
means attractive reading; and we 
have not read a sufficient number of 
them to be able to institute a com- 
parison between the printed sermons 
of Mr. Caird and those of other dis- 
tinguished preachers. Still, we may 
say that we do not find in Mr. Caird 
the originality of Mr. Melvill, or 
the talent of that eminent divine for 
eliciting from his text a great 
amount of striking and unexpected 
instruction. There is nothing of 
the daring ingenuity and the 
novel interpretations of Archbishop 
Whately. Mr. Caird will never 
found a school of disciples, like Dr. 
Arnold; nor startle steady-going old 
clergymen, like Mr. Robertson of 
Brighton. He is so clear and com- 

rehensible that he will not, like 

r. Maurice, make many readers 
feel or fancy the presence of some- 
thing very fine, if they could only 
be sure what the preacher would be 
at. He hardly sets a scene before 
us in such life-like reality as does 
Dr. Guthrie. And although peop!e 
may go to hear him for the intellec- 
tual treat, they will never go to be 
amused, as by Mr. Spurgeon. He 
will never point a sentence at the 
expense of due solemnity, like a 
great Scotch preacher who con- 
trasted men’s profession and their 
practice by saying, ‘ Profession says, 
“On this hang the law and the 
prophets ;” Practice says, “ Hang 
the law and the prophets!”’ He 
will not, like Mr. Cecil, arrest 
attention by beginning his sermon, 
* A man was hanged this morning at 
Tyburn ;’ nor like Rowland Hill, 
by exclaiming ‘ Matches! matches! 
matches!’"—nor like Mr. Ward 
Beecher, by saying as he wiped his 
face, ‘It’s damned hot!’—nor like 
Whitefield, by vociferating ‘ Fire! 
fire—in hell!” He will not imitate 
Sterne, who read out as his text, 
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‘It is better to go to the house of 
mourning than to go to the house of 
feasting ;' and then exclaimed, as 
the first words of his discourse, 
‘That I deny !’—making it appear in 
a little while that such was not the 
preacher's own sentiment, but what 
might be supposed to be the reflec- 
tion of an irreligious man. He will 
never introduce into his discourses 
long dialogues and arguments be- 
tween God and Satan, in which the 
latter is made to exhibit a deficiency 
in logical power which is, to say 
the least, remarkable in one who is 
believed not to lack intellect. He 
will not appear in the pulpit with 
his shirt-sleeves turned back over 
his cassock, in ball-room fashion ; 
and after giving out his text, asto- 
nish the congregation by bellowing, 
‘ Now, you young men there, listen 
to my sermon, and don’t stare at 
my wrists!’ All such arts for at- 
tracting or compelling interest and 
attention Mr. Caird eschews. 

And when we read his sermons, 
though we feel their interest, we 
find it hard to say in what it lies. 
They are admirable sermons: but 
we should scarcely, a priori, have 
ventured to predict their vast 
popular effect. The finely-linked 
thought, the completeness and sym- 
metry of the discussion, the beauti- 
fully appropriate illustrations, none 
stuck in for ornament, but all dona 
Jide illustrating the subject; the 
general sobriety and good sense :— 
these are literary characteristics 
which we should say would prove 
hardly discernible, and certainly 
not a save by — of 
considerable cultivation. ust we, 


then, fall back = Manner, and 


suppose that the charm which 
gives these sermons their popular 
effect lies in a great measure in 
the touching and thrilling tones, 
the tears in the voice, the enchain- 
ing earnestness, with which they 
are poured forth by an orator who, 
like Whitefield, could almost melt 
an audience to tears by saying 
Mesopotamia? Or may we not 
rather ask whether Mr. Caird, in 
his elaborate and fastidious prepa- 
ration of these discourses for the 
press, has not cut out, or smoothed 
down, much which was most 
striking when the sermons were 
preached, but which might have ap- 
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peared of doubtful taste when they 
were carefully and critically read 
over? Perhaps these sermons, 
while gaining in finish and perfec- 
tion of literary construction, have 
lost some of the salient points, the 
roughnesses and raciness, which 
added to their piquancy when de- 
livered. We have heard Mr. Caird 
reach two of those now pub- 
ished; and we find he has drawn 
his pen through several of those 
phrases which had stuck longest 
and most vividly in our memory. 
We think he has erred here. He 
has been over-cautious, over-fasti- 
dious. It is on the very borderland 
of good taste that the deepest popu- 
lar impression is made: and there 
was no fear of Mr. Caird’s crossing 
the border. And we believe that 
upon ordinary Sundays, by dis- 
courses of much less elaborate pre- 
paration, he produces even a greater 
effect upon his congregation than 
could be produced by any sermon in 
this volume, were it preached ex- 
actly as it is printed. 


The published discourses are cer- 
tainly very ambitious in thought 
and style. There is a want of repose 


in them; and when two or three are 
read successively, the effect upon 
the mind is a little wearisome. But 
no doubt they were written to be 
preached ; and when they are lis- 
tened to one at a time, and at in- 
tervals of a week, this result will 
not follow. It is well to have the 
attention riveted and the nerves 
tightened for half an hour in the 
week: but the process becomes 
painful when it lasts too long. We 
remark a little mannerism here and 
there. An extraordinary number of 
capes begin with the word 

Yow: and the term yearning is, we 
think, of much too frequent occur- 
rence. The result of the abundant 
use of this word, and of the occa- 
sional heaping up of adjectives un- 
connected by any copulative, and of 
nearly the same meaning, is to leave 
an occasional impression of an ex- 
cess of the gushing element. There 
is the least shade here and there 
of the cant of the present day about 
‘ the response of our deepest nature,’ 
—its ‘instinctive throb,’ and its 
‘instinctive yearnings,’ — phrases 
which to plain folk mean just nothing 
at all. e confess that we do not 
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like the word fair several times ap- 

lied to the Almighty—‘ the alone 
nfinitely True a Holy and Fair.’ 
The word suggests ideas which are 
not in harmony with so solemn an 
application of it. And as we are 
fault-finding at any rate, we may 
here state that in all the volume 
there is but a single passage which 
appears to us to be in glaringly and 
painfully bad taste: so much and 
so disagreeably so that we wonder 
that Mr. Caird should have pub- 
lished it. It is that passage in 
which heaven is decuniek as a place 


where, heart to heart with God, happy 
souls revel unsated, undazzled, in the 
Essential Element of Love. 


The description appears to us 
most irreverent, and its entire strain 
most unbecoming. Mr. Spurgeon 
could hardly tas said any- 
thing worse. We have drawn 
the pen through it in our copy, 
that our pleasure in reading the 
volume may not be interrupted 
by its jarring and irritating effect ; 
and we trust that in the future 
editions which are sure to be wanted, 
Mr. Caird will strike the entire 
passage out. It is most unworthy 
of him. 

We do not know whether Mr. 
Caird was accustomed to preach 
such sermons as those now pub- 
lished to his country congregation. 
There are many phrases and sen- 
tences in them which to rustics 
would be quite unintelligible. What 
could a ploughman make of the fol- 
lowing question :— 


What elements must we eliminate 
from suffering caused by sin in forming 
our ideal of suffering purity ’—(p. 171.) 


But as we know that Madame Ra- 
chel, by her wonderfully expressive 
gesticulation, succeeded, while in 
Russia, in making her meaning intel- 
ligible to people who did not under- 
stand the language which she spoke, 
so Mr. Caird may have been able to 
get country folk to understand the 
general drift of sentences containing 
many words whose sense they did 
not know. And indeed the late 
Hugh Miller maintains that sermons 
which are in a considerable degree 
over the heads of a rural congrega- 
tion, are the most likely both to 
interest and improve them. 
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By this time, we doubt not, our 
readers are impatient of our re- 
marks, and would like to hear Mr. 
Caird speak for himself. We pro- 
ceed to give a more specific account 
of the contents of the volume. 

It contains eleven sermons, the 
fourth being divided into two parts, 
intended, we presume, to be preached 
at different times; and a glance at 
the Table of Contents at once makes 
us suspect that the sermons have, 
with a view to publication, been 
materially changed from what the 
were when they were preached. 
Sermons in Scotland, as in Eng- 
land, have a sort of average length, 
from which they do not deviate 
materially except on extraordinary 
occasions. But while Mr. Caird’s 
first sermon occupies forty pages, 
the second occupies only twenty- 
five, the fourth twenty, and the fifth 
thirteen. The first sermon is thus 
three times as long as the fifth, and 
twice as long as the fourth. So if 
the fifth sermon be of the standard 
Scotch length of three quarters of 
an hour, the first would occupy in 
the delivery two hours and a quar- 
ter. Or if the first sermon is to be 
taken as the standard, the fifth would 
crumple up into the ‘just fifteen 
minutes.’ 

The subject of the first sermon is 
The Self-evidencing Nature of Divine 
Truth ; its text is, ‘By manifesta- 
tion of the truth commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.’ (2 Cor. iv. 2.) It 
is a scholarly and masterly pro- 
duction ; but the thought which 
forms its staple is more severe than 
is usual in Mr. Caird’s discourses. 
It is, in short, a view, set out with 
consummate tact and ingenuity, of 
the internal evidence of the truth 
of the Christian religion. We 
should ask our university men and 
our clergy to read this sermon the 
first. They will find in it a strict 
and unerring logic, great skill in 
simplifying and illustrating abstract 
ideas, and a style which could 
scarcely be improved. But when 
we pass to the discourse which stands 
next in order we find much clearer 
indications of the power of the po- 
pular orator. 

It is on Self-Ignorance; the text, 
‘Who can understand his errors.’ 
(Psalm xix. 12.) We almost wonder 
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in reading the former sermon how 
Mr. Caird can be so popular; but 
when we read this, more especially 
if we have heard Mr. Caird preach, 
and can imagine the fashion in which 
he would 4 liver many passages, 
we have less difficulty in under- 
standing the matter. Here is the 
introduction, whieh would arrest 
attention at once: 


Of all kinds of ignorance, that which 
is the most strange, and, in so far as it 
is voluntary, the most culpable, is our 
ignorance of self. For not only is the 
subject in this case that which might be 
expected to possess for us the greatest 
interest, but it is the one concerning 
which we have amplest facilities and 
opportunities of information, Who of 
us would not think it a strange and un- 
accountable story, could it be told of 
any man now present, that for years he 
had harboured under his roof a guest 
whose face he had never seen—a con- 
stant inmate of his home, who was yet to 
him altogether unknown? It is no sup- 
position however, but an unquestionable 
fact, that to not a few of us, from the 
first moment of existence there has been 
present, not beneath the roof, but within 
the breast, a mysterious resident, an in- 
separable companion, nearer to us than 
friend or brother, yet of whom after all 
we know little or nothing. What man 
of intelligence amongst us would not be 
ashamed to have had in his possession 
for years some rare or universally ad- 
mired volume with its leaves uncut ? or 
to be the proprietor of a repository filled 
with the most exquisite productions of 
genius, and the rarest specimens in 
science and art, which yet he himself 
never thought of entering? Yet surely 
no book so worthy of perusal, no chamber 
containing objects of study so curious, 
so replete with interest for us, as that 
which seldom or never attracts our ob- 
servation—the book, the chamber of our 
own hearts. We sometimes reproach 
with folly those persons who have tra- 
velled far and seen much of distant 
countries, and yet have been content 
to remain comparatively unacquainted 
with their own. But how venial such 
folly compared with that of ranging over 
all other departments of knowledge, 
going abroad witk perpetual inquisitive- 
ness over earth and sea and sky, whilst 
there is a little world within the breast 
which is still to us an unexplored region. 
Other scenes and objects we can study 
only at intervals: they are not always 
accessible, or can be reached only by 
long and laborious journeys; but the 
bridge of consciousness is soon crossed 
—we have but to close the eye and with- 
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draw the thoughts from the world with- 
out in order at any moment to wander 
through the scenes and explore the phe- 
nomena of the still more wondrous world 
within. To examine other objects deli- 
cate and elaborate instruments are often 
necessary: the researches of the astro- 
nomer, the botanist, the chemist, can be 
prosecuted only by means of rare and 
costly apparatus; but the power of re- 
flection, that faculty more wondrous 
than any mechanism which art has ever 
fashioned, is an instrument possessed 
by all—the poorest and most illiterate 
alike with the most cultured and refined 
have at their command an apparatus by 
which to sweep the inner firmament of 
the soul, and bring into view its mani- 
fold phenomena of thought and feeling 
and motive. And yet with all the un- 
equalled facilities for acquiring this sort 
of knowledge, can it be questioned that 
it is the one sort of knowledge that is 
most commonly neglected, and that, 
even amongst those who would disdain 
the imputation of ignorance in history 
or science or literature, there are mul- 
titudes who have never acquired the 
merest rudiments of the knowledge of 
self ? 


By no means a far-fetched or dif- 
ficult idea, the reader must see ; and 
turned in many lights and brought 
out by a throng of illustrations ; but 
a good and natural introduction to 
asermon on self-ignorance, and quite 
sure, if given with a sort of extem- 
pore air, as if each successive com- 
parison struck the speaker just at 
the moment, to get the people to 
listen with great stillness. 

Then, restricting his view to the 
matter of a man’s moral defects, 
Mr. Caird goes on to point out 
several reasons why the sinful man 
does not ‘understand his errors.’ 
The first is, that sin ean be trul 
measured only when it is resisted. 
This principle indeed holds good of 
all forces : 


The rapid stream flows smooth and 
silent when there are no obstacles to 
stay its progress ; but hurl a rock into 
its bed, and the roar and surge of the 
arrested current will instantly reveal its 
force. You cannot estimate the wind’s 
strength when it rushes over the open 
plain ; but when it reaches and wrestles 
with the trees of the forest, or lashes the 
sea into fury, then, resisted, you perceive 
its power. Or if, amid the ice-bound 
regions of the north, an altogether un- 
broken continuous winter prevailed, com- 
paratively unnoticed would be its stern 
dominion ; but it is the coming round of 
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a more genial season, when the coun- 
teracting agency of the sun begins to 
prevail, that reveals, by the rending of 
the solid masses of ice, and by the uni- 
versal stir and crash, the intensity of the 
bygone winter’s cold. 


The second reason is, that sin 
often makes a man afraid to know 
himself. The third, that sinful 
habits steal on men slowly and 
gradually. The fourth, that as 
character gradually deteriorates, 
there is a parallel deterioration of 
the standard by which we judge it. 
Such are the ‘heads’ of the ser- 
mon, as they are called in Scotland. 
They are all very clearly brought 
out and abundantly illustrated, and 
the sermon ends with a stirring 
‘ practical application :’ 

It is possible now to seek the peace 
of self-forgetfulness,—to refuse to be 
disturbed,—to sink for a little longer 
into our dream of self-satisfaction ; but 
it is a peace as transient as it is unreal. 
Soon, at the latest, and all the more 
terrible for the delay, the awakening 
must come. There are sometimes sad 
awakenings from sleep in this world. 
It is very sad to dream by night of 
vanished joys,—to revisit old scenes, 
and dwell once more among the unfor- 
gotten forms of our loved and lost,—to 
see in the dreamland the old familiar 
look, and hear the well-remembered 
tones of a voice long hushed and still, 
and then to wake with the morning 
light to the aching sense of our loneli- 
ness again. It were very sad for the 
poor criminal to wake from sweet 
dreams of other and happier days,— 
days of innocence, and hope, and peace, 
when kind friends, and a happy home, 
and an honoured or unstained name were 
his,—to wake in his cell on the morning 
of his execution to the horrible recollec- 
tion that all this is gone for ever, and 
that to-day he must die a felon’s death. 
But inconceivably more awful than any 
awakening which earthly daybreak has 
ever brought, shall be the awakening of 
the self-deluded soul when it is roused 
in horror and surprise from the dream 
of life—to meet Almighty God in 
judgment ! 


Of course all this has been very 
often said before; but probably 
those who heard Mr. Caird declaim 
these sentences, thought that it had 
never before been said so forcibly. 

The third sermon is upon Spiri- 
tual Influence. Its text is that 

assage in the Saviour’s speech to 
Nicodemus, ‘The wind bloweth 
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where it listeth,’ &c. (S. John iii. 
7,8.) Here the preacher argues in 
defence of the Christian doctrine 
of Regeneration, maintaining that 
whatever difficulties surround that 
doctrine have their parallel in 
Nature. The ‘heads’ here are three. 
The analogy between Nature and 
Revelation is traced in regard to 
Supernaturalness, Sovereignty, or 
apparent Arbitrariness, and Secrecy. 

he gist of the first head is given in 
a sentence towards its close :— 


If not the slightest movement of 
matter can take place without the imme- 
diate agency of God, shall we wonder 
that His agency is needed in the higher 
and more subtle processes of mind? 


The burden of the second head is 
given thus :— 


Marvel not nor be disquieted at your 
inability to explain the laws that regu- 
late the operations of an infinite agent ; 
for in a province much more within the 
range of human observation there are 
familiar agents at work, the operations 
of which are equally inscrutable, arbi- 
trary, incalculable. Think it not strange 
that the ways of the Spirit of God are 
unaccountable to a mind by which even 
the common phenomena of the wind are 
irreducible to law. 


Then, under the third division of 
the discourse, Mr. Caird shows that 
the fact that the Holy Spirit works 
unseen is no reason for doubting that 
he does really act :— 


As you have surveyed the face of 
nature in some tranquil season,—the 
unbreathing summer noon or the hushed 
twilight hour,—every feature of the 
landscape has seemed suffused with 
calmness, every tree hung its motion- 
less head, every unrippled brook crept 
on with almost inaudible murmuring, 
every plant, and flower, and leaf seemed 
as if bathed in repose. But anon you 
perhaps perceived a change passing over 
the scene, as if at the bidding of some 
invisible power ;—a rushing sound, as 
of music evoked by invisible fingers from 
the harp of nature, began to fill your 
ear; the leaves began to quiver and 
rustle, the trees to bend and shake, the 
stream to dash onward with ruffled 
breast and brawling sound, and from 
every wood, and glade, and glen there 
came forth the intimation that a new 
and most potent agent was abroad and 
working around you. And yet while 
you marked the change on the face of 
nature, did you perceive the agent that 
effected it? Did the wind of heaven 
take visible form and appearas a winged 
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messenger of God’s will, hurrying hither 
and thither from object to object? Do 
you know and can you describe the way 
in which he worked,—how his touch 
fell upon the flowret and bade it wave, 
or his grasp seized the sturdy oak and 
strove with it till it quivered and bent ? 
No, you cannot. You have not pene- 
trated so far into the secrets of nature. 
You have seen only the effects, but not 
the agent or the process of his working. 
You have seen the wind’s influences, 
but not itself. But do you therefore 
marvel, or hesitate to believe, that it 
has indeed been abroad and working 
over the face of the earth? or do you 
ever doubt whether there be any such 
agent as the wind at all? No; you 
have heard the sound thereof, you have 
witnessed the stir and commotion of 
nature that told of its presence, and so 
you believe in its existence, though you 
‘cannot tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth.’ 


The three ‘heads’ having been 
illustrated, the sermon is wound up 
by various —— inferences, 
given at considerable length. 

The fourth sermon is from the 
text, ‘No man hath seen God at 
any time; the only-begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath declared him.’ (S. John 
i. 18.) It is divided into two parts, 
the subject of the former being 
The Invisible God, and that of the 
latter The Manifestation of the In- 
visible God. The preacher, having 
dwelt upon the fret that God is 
invisible to human eyes, and shown 
that not without destroying the 
character of our present state of 
being as a state of trial and train- 
ing could the case be otherwise ; 
goes on to show that the Saviour, 
by his person, his life and charac- 
ter, his sufferings and death, is a 
visible manifestation of the invisible 
God. 

We believe that this sermon, 
when preached, was a very effective 
one; and probably the view which 
it sets out struck many ordinar 
hearers as novel and original. 
It is not, however, necessary to 
tell the well-informed reader that 
Mr. Caird has here done nothing 
more than present, in a some- 
what more popular and rhetorical 
form, the substance of a sermon 
upon the same text by Archbishop 
Whately, which, being detached 
from its text, is now published in 
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the first series of the Archbishop’s 
Essays.* The reader will find it 
interesting to do what we have 
done since writing the last sentence, 
—to peruse the two sermons to- 
gether, and compare them. The 
Archbishop’s sermon was addressed 
to a learned audience: it was 
preached before the University of 
Oxford; and accordingly it is the 
more critical and philosophical. Mr. 
Caird intended his sermon to be 
preached to ordinary congregations, 
and accordingly he quotes no Greek, 
and lengthens out his remarks upon 
those parts of his subject which 
most admit of popular illustration. 
Some observations early in the dis- 
course, on the Invisibility of the 
Almighty, appear to have been 
suggested by Letter VI. in Foster’s 
Essay, On a Man's writing Memoirs 
of Himself, in which that topic is 
discussed with a power unparal- 
leled in theological literature. And 
whoever wishes to find The Mani- 
festation of the Invisible God 
through the personal Redeemer set 
out in a very interesting fashion, 
may find it in the first two chapters 
of a book of so popular a character 
as Jacob Abbott's Corner-Stone. 
The view taken by Abbott is pre- 
cisely that of Archbishop Whately, 
as may be inferred from the motto 
prefixed to the first chapter, which 
is, ‘The glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.’ It does not appear, 
however, that Abbott was ac- 
quainted with the Archbishop's dis- 
course. 

Although we cannot give Mr. 
Caird the credit of having thought 
out the idea which is pressed in this 
sermon, still he is entitled to the 
praise of having grasped it with 
great force, and of having set it 
forth in a discourse which would 
produce a strong popular effect. It 
must be said, however, that the 
style of this sermon is ambitious to 
a somewhat extravagant degree; in 
taste and accuracy it is very inferior 
to several of the other sermons in 
the volume. We should judge it to 
have been a comparatively juvenile 
production, which its author has got 
so fond of that he cannot now try 
it by the same severe standard as 
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his recent compositions. And we 
are not sure if the phrase, a woe 
that Deity could feel, contains very 
sound theology. Deity can feel no- 
thing like woe. 

The sermon which comes next is, 
we think, one of the most eloquent 
in the book: it contains, perhaps, 
finer passages than any other. And 
although it is highly wrought up in 
several parts, there is not a word in 
it to which the severest critic could 
take exception. It is on The Soli- 
tariness of Christ's Sufferings: the 
text, ‘ I have trodden the wine-press 
alone.’ It sets out with the fol- 
lowing beautiful and natural intro- 
duction :— 


There is always a certain degree of 
solitude about a great mind. Even a 
mere human being cannot rise pre- 
eminently above the level of his fellow- 
men without becoming conscious of a 
certain solitariness of spirit gathering 
round him. The loftiest intellectual 
elevation, indeed, is nowise inconsistent 
with a genial openness and simplicity of 
nature, nor is there anything impossible 
or unexampled in the combination of a 
grasp of intellect that could cope with 
the loftiest abstractions of philosophy, 
and a playfulness that could condescend 
to sport with achild. Yet whilst it is 
thus true that the possessor of a great 
mind may be capable of sympathising 
with, of entering kindly into the views 
and feelings, the joys and sorrows of 
inferior minds, it must at the same time 
be admitted that there is ever a range of 
thought and feeling into which they can- 
not enter with him. They may accom- 
pany him, so to speak, a certain height 
up the mountain, but there is a point at 
which their feebler powers become ex- 
hausted, and if he ascend beyond that, 
his path must be a solitary one. 

What is thus true of all great minds 
must have been, beyond all others, cha- 
racteristic of the mind of Him who, 
with all his real and very humanity, 
could ‘think it no robbery to be equal 
with God.’ Jesus was indeed a lonely 
being in the world. With all the ex- 
quisite tenderness of his human sympa- 
thies,—touched with the feeling of our 
every sinless infirmity,—with a heart 
that could feel for a peasant’s sorrow, 
and an eye that could beam with ten- 
derness on an infant's face,—he was yet 
one who, wherever he went, and by 
whomsoever surrounded, was, in the se- 
crecy of his inner being, profoundly 


* Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. Essay II, ‘On 
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alone. You who are parents have, I 
dare say, often felt struck by the reflec- 
tion, what a world of thoughts, and 
cares, and anxieties are constantly pre- 
sent to your minds into which your 
children cannot enter. You may be 
continually amongst them, holding fa- 
miliar intercourse with them, conde- 
scending to all their childish thoughts 
and feelings, entering into all their 
childish ways,—yet every day there are 
a thousand things passing through your 
mind, with respect, for instance, to your 
business or profession, your schemes and 
projects, your troubles, fears, hopes and 
ambitions in life, your social connexions, 
the incidents and events that are going 
on in the world around you,—there are 
a thousand reflections and feelings on 
such matters passing daily through your 
mind, of which your children know no- 
thing. You never dream of talking to 
them on such subjects, and they could 
not understand or sympathise with you 
if you did. There isa little world in which 
the play of their passions is strong and 
vivid, but beyond that their sympathies 
entirely fail. And perhaps there is no 
spectacle so exquisitely touching as that 
which one sometimes witnesses in a 
house of mourning—the elder members 
of the family bowed down to the dust 
by some heavy sorrow, whilst the little 
children sport around in unconscious 
playfulness. 

The bearing of this illustration is ob- 
vious. What children are to the mature- 
minded man, the rest of mankind were 
to Jesus. 

The preacher goes on to say that 
he intends to follow out the thought 
of Christ’s solitariness, with par- 
ticular reference to his sorrows. 
And he does so with eloquence so 
impressive that we regret we can 
find room for no further specimens 
of it. 

We have not space to do more 
than mention the subjects of the 
remaining sermons which make up 
the volume. The sermon which 
follows that on The Solitariness of 
Christ's Sufferings, is a sort of com- 
panion piece, on the text ‘ Rejoice, 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of the 
sufferings of Christ.’ (1 Peter iv. 13.) 
There is a discourse on Spiritual 
Rest which we think less happy; a 
very able one on the text ‘1 wish 
that thou mayest prosper and be in 
health even as thy soul prospereth’ 
(3 John 2); another admirable ser- 
mon on ‘All things are yours,’ which 
Mr.Caird preached before theQueen 
last autumn. There is a temperate 
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and judicious sermon on The Simpli- 
city of Christian Ritual, in which the 
author cautions us against attaching 
too much consequence to such things 
as church architecture and stately 
church services. At the same time 
Mr. Caird describes these perilous 
delights with such manifest gusto, 
that it is quite obvious he would 
have no serious objections to the 
cathedral worship and to York 
Minster. It is indeed quite true 
that 

There is a semi-sensuous delight in 
religious worship imposingly conducted 
which may be felt by the least consci- 
entious even more than by the sincerely 
devout. The soul that is devoid of true 
reverence towards God may be rapt 
into a spurious elation while in rich 
and solemn tones the loud-voiced organ 
peals forth his praise. The heart that 
never felt one throb of love to Christ 
may thrill with an ecstacy of sentimental 
tenderness while soft voices, now blend- 
ing, now dividing, in combined or re- 
sponsive strains, celebrate the glories of 
redeeming love. And not seldom the 
most sensual and profligate of men have 
owned to that strange, undefined, yet 
delicious feeling of awe and elevation 
that steals over the spirit in some fair 
adorned temple on which all the re- 
sources of art have been lavished, where 
soft light floods the air and mystic 
shadows play over pillar and arch and 
vaulted roof, and the hushed and solemn 
stillness is broken only by the voice of 
prayer or praise, 

All quite true; but though no 
doubt such feeling as Mr. Caird 
describes is not religion, it may 
prepare the way for receiving im- 
pressions which are properly reli- 
gious. Nor can we evade the grand 
principle, that we ought to conse- 
crate to the Almighty our very best 
in architecture and in melody as in 
everything else, by the reflection 
that such things, like all others in 
this world, may be abused. And, 
by the way, Mr. Caird appears to 
have forgotten to tell his hearers 
that if worshippers in the south 
may mistake their esthetic enjoy- 
ment of beautiful church-worship 
for true devotion, there is at least 
as much risk that worshippers far- 
ther north may confuse their enjoy- 
ment of the intellectual treat of 
listening to impassioned and brilliant 
pulpit-oratory with a real reception 
of the great truths which are in such 
oratory set forth. Ifwe must smash 
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our stained-glass, board over our 
vaulted roofs, and turn off our ca- 
thedral choristers, then ought Mr. 
Caird to cut out his imagery, to 
destroy the rhythm of the last sen- 
tences of his paragraphs, and to 
cultivate a chronic sore-throat. If 
it be right for a clergyman to labour 
day and night to oie his sermon 
beautiful, why not his church as 
well? And if the church must be 
only moderately beautiful, then the 
preaching must not be obtrusively 
so. Does Mr. Caird mean to insi- 
nuate a covert assurance, that how- 
ever pleasing and admirable his 
discourses may be, he could, were 
it not for fear of exciting esthetic 
emotion, make them a great deal 
better P 

The last sermon in the volume is 
on The Comparative Influence of 
Character and Doctrine. The text 
is ‘Take heed unto thyself, and 
unto the doctrine.’ (1 Tim. iv. 16.) 
And Mr, Caird, not perhaps with 
very critical accuracy, maintains 
that St. Paul, in writing that text, 
placed the two matters tobe attended 
to in the order of their importance : 
thus signifying that the life was of 
more moment than the instruction ; 
that it was the preacher’s duty to 
take heed, first to himself, and se- 
condly, to his doctrine. Whether 
the general principle be implied in 
the text or not, there is no doubt it 
is a sound one: and the sermon en- 
forces the old story, that example is 
better than precept, with extra- 
ordinary ability and eloquence, 


Thus have we endeavoured, as 
regards these. discourses of Mr. 
Caird, to do what we used to do 
every Sunday evening when we 
were children at home: to wit, to 
‘give an aceount of the sermons.’ 
It was rather wearisome work then, 
we remember; we trust our readers 
have not found it so now. Let us 
‘add, that fine as are these published 
sermons, we are not sure that they 
are Mr. Caird’s best. Authors are 
proverbially bad judges of their 
own productions, and preachers are 
no exceptions to the rule. And we 
have heard from some of the author’s 
warm admirers fond recollections of 
sermons on the texts, Every man 
shall bear his own burden, Surely I 
come quickly, There shall be no more 
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pain, All things are become new, 
They have Moses and the prophets, 
let them hear them,—which are said 
to contain passages which for telling 
effect upon a congregation are not 
equalled by anything in the printed 
volume. Perhaps the great preacher 
thought it as well not to give his 
followers the opportunity of ex- 
amining the red-hot shot after it 
had grown cold. 

An amusing proof of Mr. Caird’s 
great popularity is afforded by the 
number of young preachers who try 
to imitate him, And indeed it 
cannot be denied that several have 
succeeded in brushing their hair 
very like him. Others can walk up 
the pulpit-stair very much as Mr, 
Caird does so. Several have a 
happy knack of wiping their face 
like him at the close of each ‘ head,’ 
and more have successfully imitated 
some tones of his voice, and the man- 
ner in which he pronounces certain 
words which he pronounces ill. 
The general impression left on the 
mind by any imitator of Mr. Caird, 
is that of a very fat goose attempt- 
ing to fly like an eagle. It may be 
supposed that only the weakest of 
the aspirants to the clerical office 
will join the class of direct imitators, 
But Mr. Caird’s success has had a 
powerful influence upon young men 
of a higher stamp, in leading them 
to cultivate a highly animated and 
impassioned kind of pulpit oratory. 
The calm, unexciting elegance of a 
former age is at a discount in 
the North. Dr. Blair would preach 
to empty benches now. d it 
must be admitted that the standard 
of Scotch preaching is at this time 
a very high one. The sermon is so 
completely the great thing in the 
Scotch service, that extraordinary 
labour is often spent upon it. 
It would be easy to mention the 
names of a score of preachers who, 
if they were to sink as far as the 
Surrey Music Hall, could, without 
elap-trap or buffoonery, completely 
eclipse Mr. Spurgeon in the arts 
of popular oratory. Poor as is 
the worldly remuneration of 
the Scotch clergy, it is wonderful 
how the most able and accom- 
plished students in the Universities 
of Scotland are found to devote 
themselves to that ill-paid mi- 
nistry, A, who was first all 
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through the classes, goes into the 
cheureh, fills several important 
charges with = ability, and dies 
at the age of fifty, worn down by 
labour and excitement, an Edin- 
burgh minister with six hundred a 
year. B, whom he easily beat in 
every competition, goes to theScotch 
bar, does pretty fairly, is made (by 
the Whigs) a judge, draws his three 
or four thousand per annum, and by 
judiciously husbanding his bodily 
and mental energies, is able to 
adorn that high station to the age 
of eighty-six. In six months after 
A dies, the crowds he thrilled by his 
eloquence have entirely forgotten 
him. Yet possibly the work he did 
is remembered somewhere: and 
crowds of clever young lads in the 
academic shades of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow aim rather to be A than B. 


A great deal has of late been 
said and written about preaching. 
It seems to be agreed on all 
hands that it will no longer do to 
have sermons such that people 
cannot listen to them. Assumin 
sound instruction as present in all 
sermons, the highest of all remain- 
ing qualities of the sermon is in- 
terest. Whatever literary charac- 
teristics tend to make a sermon 
interesting, are good; and the very 
highest, if they make it uninterest- 
ing, are bad. Yet how great a pro- 
portion of the sermons one hears, 
— however deserving in other 
respects, — are utterly devoid of 
the grand quality, interest. The 
sermons are able, well-thought, and 
well-written compositions, but the 
are very dry. Yet Sydney Smith's 
saying of literature in general holds 
especially good of pulpit literature, 
that every style is good, except the 
tiresome. We believe that church 
is the only place where people do 
not listen to what is said to them. 
‘I like so much,’ said the labouring 
man in Southey’s Doctor, ‘to go to 
church on Sunday: when the sermon 
begins I lean back in the corner, 
and lay up my legs, and think of 
nothing.’ We sympathize with that 

oor man. It is the clergyman’s 
Loshesns to make his sermon such 
that while it is going on no one shall 
be able to ‘ think of nothing.’ 

There are two things which from 
our earliest youth have in our mind 
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stood out together as equally desir- 
able, and in the nature of things 
equally impossible. ‘The one is, to 
bring matters to such a point that 
it shall be possible to get out of 
our snug warm bed on a cold 
winter morning without a very 
great effort; the other is, that the 
service of the Church should be 
made such that it shall not be tire- 
some to be present at it. We believe 
that in the case of men in general 
the most insufferably tedious and 
wearisome hours they have ever 
spent, have been many of those 
which they have spent at church. 

As to the prayers of our Anglican 
ritual, no doubt they are very beau- 
tiful, though with a calm scholarly 
beauty which makes no impression 
upon children or eusdnented: people. 

ere are likewise by far too 
many of them; and we are per- 
suaded that if the truth were told, 
most of our readers have expe- 
rienced that sense of relief we used 
to feel in our youth, when our 
worthy pastor and master of those 
days reached that prayer of St. 
Chrysostom which signified that the 
long service was nearly over. We 
are not going to say anything of the 
devotional part of the Church ser- 
vice ; because we fear that no beauty 
and no brevity will ever make that 
portion of it interesting except to 
the sincerely devout; and there we 
must leave the matter. But there 
is another part of the usual public 
worship which we really think need 
not be so horribly tedious as it is 
in most cases,—we mean the ser- 
mon. When Edward Irving pub- 
lished a' volume of discourses, 
instead of designating them by the 
usual name of sermons, he preferred 
to describe them on his title-page 
as Orations; mentioning as his rea- 
son the well-ascertained fact, that 
there is something in the very name 
of sermon that makes people grow 
sleepy, and that suggests dulness, 
ae and tediousness to the 
ast degree. 

We quite believe that in the 
nature of things it is properly im- 
possible to render serious instruction 
as interesting as light amusement. 
Disguise itas we can, work will never 
be made so attractive as play. Boys 
are instantly aware when it is in- 
tended to benefit them under the 
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pretext of amusing them; and the 
revulsion is instant and complete. 
When Dr. Chalmers said that the 
thing which above all others has 
tended to make Robinson Crusoe 
such a favourite book with boys is, 
that no book combines to such a 
degree instruction with amusement, 
he made a statement just as absurd 
and false as if he had said that 
black was white. But while we 
admit all this, we believe that the 
pill may be gilded so far, and that 
sermons need not be nauseous as 
medicines are, and never to be 
listened to but by a conscious effort 
and as an irksome task. 

He would be a benefactor of his 
race who should succeed in laying 
down a code of rules, by obeying 
which men of ordinary ability might 
succeed in preparing and preaching 
sermons, which should be interest- 
ing to an ordinary congregation, 
and at the same time characterized 
by good sense and good taste. These 
two ends have hardly ever been 
attained together. There are num- 
bers of sensible and correct preach- 
ers, whom no one can listen to for 
ten minutes without becoming 
aware of that peculiar pricking of 
the veins, and disposition to fidget 
uneasily, which are associated with 
the last degree of weariness. There 
is really such a thing as acute 
tediousness. And of the much 
smaller number of pulpit orators 
who succeed systematically in keep- 
ing the attention of their congrega- 
tions thoroughly alive from the 
beginning to the end of their dis- 
courses, most, if not all, deal to a 
great degree in what may be termed 
clap-trap. Their sermons are often 
outrageously revolting to men of 
refined taste, or filled with views 
which are extravagant and absurd. 

It is a great end to get an entire 
‘eongregation to listen with inte- 
rested attention from first to last of a 
sermon; but this end may be attained 
at too considerable an expense. One 
can easily think of various expe- 
dients that would for a time attract a 
crowd, and get it to gaze stupidly 
for an hour. A person from Ame- 
rica preached some time since in 
some dissenting meeting-house in 
this country, arrayed in skins and 
feathers as an Indian chief. He was 
described as a war-chief of the 
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Somethingorotherawaws, and vast 
crowds, with visions of scalping- 
knives and wampum-belts, came to 
hear him, till it was understood that 
he was only a porter at a steam- 
boat wharf on the Mississippi, and 
that his strange attire would have 
excited much more surprise in his 
native place than it did at Man- 
chester. A small boy of nine or ten 
years old was advertised to preach 
in a large building in Glasgow ; and 
to the disgrace of that town some 
three or four thousand people 
crowded to hear him on more 
occasions than one. An individual 
calling himself the Angel Gabriel, 
held large assemblages of the 
Modern Athenians in breathless 
attention by preaching with a trum- 
pet in his hand, which he sounded 
at the end of each paragraph of his 
sermon. The usual tedium of a 
church would be dissipated were 
the officiating clergyman to turn 
a somersault at intervals. Any 
wretched mountebank like Mr. 
Henry Ward Beecher of New 
York, may keep attention alive by 
shrieks and yells, rushings about 
his platform, imitations of the Yan- 
kee snuffle or the gibberish of 
Cockayne,—in short, by degrading 
the pulpit beneath the level of the 
stage of a minor theatre. But the 
question is, how may a man, with- 
out sinking the clergyman, the 
scholar, and the gentleman,—with- 
out becoming a buffoon or a melo- 
dramatic actor, — without eccen- 
tricity in the choice of texts and 
topics, in illustration or gesture,— 
make a sermon as interesting and 
attractive as in the nature of 
things religious instruction can be 
made. 

There is one obvious rule which 
is very generally violated: a 
preacher should take some pains 
to make his meaning intelligible. 
Many a clergyman who would not 
think of giving orders to his man- 
servant in terms which that person 
could not by possibility understand, 
is yet accustomed every Sunday to 
pe a a rustic congregation in dis- 
courses which would be just as in- 
telligible ¢o it if they were preached 
in Hebrew. Let a preacher be direct 
and straightforward: let him avoid 
roundabout sentences; they are 
much more puzzling to the dull 

Q 
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brain of a country bumpkin than 
are mere big words: let him put his 
meaning weed and clearly. We 
believe that this is a great secret of 
interest. We might suggest the 
abundant use of illustration which 
really iliustrates the subject ; but 
every preacher has not the faculty 
which enables him to use this arm. 
Comparisons drawn from daily life 
are a tower of force. And we 
strongly recommend to all young 
elergymen whose pulpit manner is 
not yet hopelessly formed, the read- 
ing of a good deal of light literature. 
They should read that to see what 
kind of matter interests the majority 
of minds. Most preachers have a 
thoroughly mistaken notion on that 

int. A man who has brought 

imself to feel a deep interest in 
dry tomes of old Theology, or even 
in the more flimsy popular theo- 
logical literature of the day, forgets 
that the human race in general takes 
no interest in such things; and fancies 
that when producing thought which 
he knows or thinks would interest 
himself, he is all right. He is far 
mistaken! Who reads Theology by 
choice? Ask the publisher of ordi- 
nary sermons. Letthepreacher, then, 
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make himself familiar with the kind 
of thought and style which people 
read because attractedand interested 
by it. We do not say that he 
should take that for his model, or 
imi‘ate itin any way. But let him 
see there what sort of pabulum 
suits the common appetite ; and let 
him aim at making his sermons if 
ible as easy and pleasant to be 
istened to as that is to be read. 
We believe that the main cause why 
sermons are so dull is that their 
writers do not seriously set it asa 
worthy aim to make them interest- 
ing. Most preachers—if we except 
those whose end is simply to cover 
their paper with the least possible 
trouble—aim at completeness of 
treatment, at elegance of style, at 
scholarly tone and finish,—all ends 
quite apart from the great end of 
interest. If interest were systemati- 
cally made the great object of en- 
deavour ; if clergymen remembered 
that unless they get their congrega- 
tion to listen to them, they might as 
well not preach at all,—we are con- 
vinced, with average talent and 
average industry on the preacher's 
part, there would be fewer dry ser- 
mons and fewer sleepers in church. 


THE OPERA SEASON OF 1858. 


HE season 1858, deficient as it 

has so far proved in musical 
interest, will find special mention in 
some future Memorrs of the Musical 
Drama. Tt has brought us a new 
prima donna, a new theatre, and a 
third—nay, for a few weeks even, a 
fourth—lItalian Opera Company. 
The first of these events is the most 
important and the most gratifying ; 
the last the most astonishing. The 
opening, not many years since, of 
even a second Italian theatre was 
accompanied with prognostications 
more confident than encouraging, of 
a short life, albeit a merry one. 
The continued existence of two such 
establishments was, we were told, 
an impossibility; and the advan- 
tages of locality, prestige, and pos- 
session were all in favour of the 
elder one. Somehow or other, per- 
sons who have devoted their lives 
to theatrical matters are, not some- 
times, but always in the wrong. 
They are the ‘old Indians’ of their 


mimic world, who find in the past, 
not principles for the guidance of 
free action, but models for slavish 
imitation. One of these experienced 
persons should be kept on the staff 
of every theatrical establishment, 
all questions of doubt and difficulty 
should be submitted to him, and his 
opinions upon them should be re- 
spectfully ascertained, in order that 
a course diametrically opposite to 
that which he recommended might 
in every case be adopted and main- 
tained. The ‘old Indians’ being, 
one and all, confident of the victory 
of the old house, it is hardly neces- 
sary io say that, after a not very 
prolonged struggle, it threw down 
its arms and left the new one in 
possession of the field. The victory, 
as victories often are, was followed 
however by a reverse—the destruc- 
tion of the new theatre by fire ; and 
thus the contending parties—for the 
enemy was scotched, not killed— 
found themselves standing in a 
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strange and unprecedented relation : 
the one lessee with a company and 
no theatre, and the other with a 
theatre and no company. The 
latter ‘state’ would seem to be ‘the 
more gracious:’ it proved at least 
the more easily remediable ; and the 
blackened walls of Covent Garden 
were scarcely cold ere those of the 
Haymarket were echoing again to 
long unwonted strains. Mr. Lum- 
ley’s monopoly—which Mr. Gye’s 
temporary occupancy of the Lyceum 
can hardly be said to have disturbed 
—has not, however, proved of long 
continuance. A new Covent Garden 
has risen on the ashes of the old; 
and almost simultaneously with this, 
the only remaining ‘ great house’ in 
the metropolis, Drury Lane, has 
peopled its chambers with a third 
troup of Italian vocalists, and opened 
its doors to ‘the million.’ Nor is 
this all. A fourth company—we 
know not of what strength or flavour 
—was at the beginning of the season 
actually performing ‘ Italian opera’ 
in the intervals of Mr. Phelps’ 
‘business,’ at Sadlers Wells. 

Theatrical transactions are so un- 
like business transactions of any 
other kind ; they are begun and con- 
tinued from such a strange variety 
of motives, sometimes, to all a 
pearance, without any motives at all; 
and the men who engage in them 
are so thoroughly sui generis, that 
the simultaneous occupation of all 
the theatres in the metropolis would 
be no certain index of the success 
of any one of them. If, however, 
the supply in this particular in- 
stance has any sort of relation to 
the demand, it is certain that there 
must be a large and increasing taste 
for dhomusionl Gouns in almost every 
class of society ; and it may not be 
unreasonable for the London pub- 
lic to expect ere long to be allowed 
opportunities, at stated on of 
hearing not only Italian, but 
French and German operas, pre- 
sented by native artists; and even, 
though somewhat later, to see the 
establishment of an English opera 
company. English opera, however, 
as yet has proved but the mirage 
of the ‘ British Musician ;’ and we 
have to deal just now with the deep, 
if not perennial springs presided over 
by Messrs. lanky and Gye. 

The season 


was inaugurated 
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auspiciously at Her Majesty's 
Theatre by the most remarkable 
débiit, at which we have assisted 
for many years, that of Madlle. 
‘ Titiens —a variety of ‘ Tietjens,’ 
adopted, it may be supposed, for 
the purpose of keeping the public 
for some time in a state of utter be- 
wilderment as to the native country 
of its possessor. Germany is gene- 
rally credited, not only with the 
education, but with the birth and 
parentage of Madile. Tietjens, who 
is we believe, however, neither “a 
Rooshan nor a Prooshan,’ but a 
Dane, having been born at Altona,a 
frontiertown, but notof necessity the 
less Scandinavian on that account. 
Indeed, neither the voice nor the 
style of Madile. Tietjens has much 
in common with the voices or the 
styles which are the staple pro- 
ducts of Germany, a country, or 
agglomeration of countries which, 
though it has since the beginning of 
the last century provided Europe 
with nearly all its wen music and a 
very large number of its best instru- 
mental musicians, has produced but 
two singers who haveattained Euro- 
pean reputation, Mara (geboren 
Schmahling) in the last age, and 
Sontag in this. 

The voice of Madlle. Tietjens is a 
soprano of exquisite quality, stu- 
pendous volume, and, like all voices 
of the very first order, of mode. 
rate compass. No worse recom- 
mendation of. a singer could be 
given to anybody who has studied 
the nature and capabilities of the 
voice, than that he or she could sing 
down to some note that no eomposer 
in his senses would think of writing, 
and up to some other note that 
nobody with a particle of taste would 
ever wish to hear a second time. 
Every such voice that it has been 
our lot to ‘try,’ has a thin place in 
the middle of it—some three, four, 
or more notes which hold the same 
relation to the rest of the voice as 
the same number of notes in a grand 
pianoforte of which two out of the 
three strings were broken would do 
to the other perfect notes. Or even 
in the very few instances where 
these extravagantly long voices are 
found equal, or nearly so, in point 
of power, they are never equal in 
point of quality, and passages per- 
formed by them have the unp easant, 
Q2 
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if not ridiculous, effect of being taken 
up by two or three different instru- 
ments in succession. A voice, how- 
ever, in spite of the so-called Italian 
proverb, though it goes far to make, 
does not make a singer. Imagina- 
tion, science, taste, judgment, and 
method, are comprised in that hun- 
dredth part of the requisites for a 
singer of which a voice has been 
said, most absurdly, to be ninety- 
nine. These various gifts and ac- 
eomplishments are all exhibited in 
the performance of Madlle. Tietjens, 
though not in equal, or rather in just, 
proportions. In the last and most 
pe. een tl it has many a time 
and oft made considerable amends 
for the want of most of the others— 
method, Madlle. Tietjens has still 
much to acquire. Her vocalization 
(utterance of vowels), making every 
allowance for the disadvantage of 
singing in a foreign and unfamiliar 
language, shows an imperfect pro- 
duction of some parts of her voice ; 


and her manner of attacking high 
notes, astonishing and delightful as 
it may be on a first hearing, is less so 
on a second or third, and could not, 
we think, be adopted permanently by 


any singer without serious detri- 
ment to quality, flexibility, and ac- 
curate intonation. Even already a 
tendency to sing sharp—the least 
remediable of confirmed vocal im- 
perfections—is occasionally mani- 
fested in passages demanding great 
energy ; and now and then, though 
as yet but rarely, anote winces rather 
than gives way under the tremendous 
pressure brought to bear upon it, 
remonstrant, not yet rebellious, of 
usage which a year or two hence 
will be simply intolerable. All this 
greater experience, or better teach- 
ing if it come in time, may easily 
remedy. In any case Madlle. Tiet- 
jens is, and while the bloom of her 
voice is on will remain, one of the 
most interesting dramatic singers we 
have ever heard; and in spite of 
the shortcomings to which we have 
alluded, we cannot but consider her 
débét as the most important that 
has been made since that of Madame 
Grisi—we do not care to remember 
accurately how many years ago. 

In no other respect does the ma- 
nagement of Her Majesty ’s Theatre 
present any new material for com- 
ment. Its action, as heretofore, 
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resembles that of a machine without 
a fly-wheel; it moves by jerks. 
Occasionally a scene, and sometimes 
even an act of an opera, afford evi- 
dence of careful preparation, and 
raise hopes that the administration 
is waking up, though a little late in 
the day, to the truth that the great 
effects of modern opera do not de- 
pend on one or two performers, and 
that the public of this second half of 
the nineteenth century is as little 
disposed to put up with a third-rate 
band and hogaa Or mise-en-scéne, 
as with a third-rate Primo Tenore. 
The band, this season, generally 
‘goes’ a little better, sometimes a 
good deal better, than it did last 
season. Some of the players who 
could not play have been replaced, 
it is to be supposed, by others who 
can, while all have become more 
used to theirwork andtoone another. 
For the rest, Mdlle. Piccolomini’s 
personnel still maintains for her a 
position, and a considerable though 
decreased amount of public favour. 
Mde. Spezzia, after an unaccount- 
able silence during the beginning 
and the middle of the season, has, 
as unaccountably, burst forth into 
song just at the end of it. Madame 
Alboni’s ‘fiume del cantar,’ after 
strange and unprecedented wander- 
ings, would seem to have returned 
at last, for good and all, to its old 
course. We know not whom most 
to congratulate on this subsidence, 
herself or her hearers. One thing 
at least is certain, that the exquisite 
organ of which she is the possessor, 
will remain a possession for many a 
year longer than could have been 
possible under the trials to which, 
for a time, she thought fit to expose 
it. Signor Giuglini has made an 
important addition to his list of 
“eae in that of Raoul, in Meyer- 

eer's Huguenots. Thestudy of no 
other opera could be likely to exer- 
cise so favourable an influence on his 
style, seeing that in no other opera 
could his peculiar faults and failings 
be exhibited so clearly to himself. 
The close texture of Meyerbeer’s 
music allows no scope whatever for 
the self-contemplative style of sing- 
ing in which Signor Giuglini is too 
apt to indulge. The innumerable 
and interminable rallentandos which 
disfigure his readings of modern 
Italian music, would be in reference 
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to music of the Franco-Germanic 
school always difficult, and ve 
often impossible. For once, he will 
have found himself obliged to exe- 
cute more than one phrase, and 
even more than one entire move- 
ment, in time. How he liked it we 
have no means of knowing; certainly 
we never liked him half so well be- 
fore. Could he but be made to 
feel ‘ the weight of’ that ‘too much 
liberty’ in which he so largely 
indulges, he would permanently 
maintain a position which, as yet, he 
has only reached at rare intervals, 
The opening of the new Covent 
Garden Theatre on the very day on 
which, for many weeks before, it 
had been announced to open, was 
an achievement which reflects the 
highest credit on every one con- 
cerned in it. The astonishment with 
which the accounts of the first per- 
formance were received presented a 
curious index of the value commonly 
attached to managerial promises. 
That, a few hours before the com- 
mencement of the first performance, 
the pit should have presented the 
aspect of a pine wood, and the whole 
interior have rung with the music of 
the hammer and the plane; that 
Bow-street might have been mis- 
taken for a stoneyard, and that 
Hart-street would have presented 
difficulties to an advanced guard of 
Sappers and Miners, at the mo- 
ment when many an anxious cab- 
man was painfully studying where 
and how he might hope to ‘set 
down’ his fare; that an army of 
bricklayers and plasterers, carpen- 
ters and painters, irritated by 
‘pressure from without,’ and ex- 
hausted by long hours, should have 
been extruded from one set of doors 
as the public, only an hour after 
the promised time, intruded itself 
by another ;—all these and worse 
things are merely the natural ac- 
companiments to bricks and mor- 
tar, and familiar to all those who 
have had dealings therewith. But 
that, in spite of these portents, the 
audience found themselves seated, 
the orchestra were in their places, 
and the curtain did rise on the 
evening of Saturday, May 15, at any 
hour, are events that could have 
been brought to pass only by people 
in the habit of keeping their word, 
and not to be stopped hy trifles. 
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As we have much to say in praise 
of the interior of Mr. Gye’s new 
theatre, let us get at once over a 
somewhat disagreeable task by deal- 
ing first with the exterior, of which 
we have much to say in dispraise. 
To the habitud of a theatre, its ex- 
terior is generally a matter of utter 
indifference. So long as he can find 
his way to a tolerably comfortable 
seat, from which he can see and hear 
what goes on across the foot-lights, 
he is content, and cares little how 
hideous or unmeaning may be the 
shell in the compartments of which 
he finds himself so comfortably 
secured. We shall therefore, per- 
haps, excite little sympathy or at- 
tention in protesting against the 
exterior of the new theatre, Covent 
Garden, as the most complete ex- 
emplification of the absurdity of 
‘Renaissance’ architecture which 
has been erected in our time. 
What! it will be said, are you pre- 
pared to recommend the erection of 
a Gothic theatre? Are we to listen 
to Grisi and Mario from a medieval 
stall, our backs at right angles with 
the horizon, and our elbows in dan- 
gerous proximity with a sharply cut 
finial? Are we to watch the many- 
twinkling feet of a corps de ballet 
from the recesses of a thirteenth- 
century loggia, or the dizzy height 
of an unprotected triforium? If 
these contain be inseparable from 
‘ therevival of Pointed architecture,’ 
certainly not; but if the term 
Gothic (would that we were well 
rid of it,) may be extended to the 
style of architecture in which, till 
about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, every people, under certain 
limitations, built—the style which 
inevitably results from the expres- 
sion of purpose and the non-con- 
cealment of construction; then, 
assuredly, we are prepared not 
simply to recommend the erection 
of a Gothic theatre, but the adoption 
of Gothic forms, so far as they are 
essential to Gothic principles, for 
every description of building, from 
a cathedral to a sentry-box. 

One of the first and greatest ad- 
vantages of the adoption of Gothic 
is that it enables an architect to re- 
ject from his design all mere ex- 
crescencesandsuperfluous members ; 
he need not set up anything to look 
pretty ; and thus, as the cost of 
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every building has, at least theo- 
retically,some limit, the money saved 
in unmeaning and unnecessary or- 
nament can be spent in multiplying, 
strengthening, and decorating what 
cannot be spared, slighted, or con- 
cealed. Now a much less useful 
or much more expensive member 
was never added to any structure 
than the Bow-street portico to 
Covent Garden Theatre. We do 
not speak, of course, of the covered 
way to the principal entrance, on 
which the portico 1s superimposed 
(a contrivance important in any 
climate, and indispensable in our 
own), but of the portico itself—of 
the columns which support the 
pediment, and of the pediment 
which ties the columns together,— 
the former too wide apart to act as 
a ‘water-shed,’ and the latter too 
distant to afford shelter from any 
but a vertical sun. Now, assuming 
this impertinent excrescence to have 
a certain beauty of its own, it is 
nearly impossible that it should ever 
afford the slightest pleasure to any 
human being, for the simple reason 
that without the removal of all the 
houses between it and Drury Lane, 
no position is attainable in which it 
can be fairly seen.* Something of 
the kind—portico, porch, transept, 
side entrance—call it what you will 
—at the corner of the building now 
exposed to view from Covent Garden 
Market, could, at least, have been 
seen; but then, no room for its 
counterpart could have been found 
in Hart-street ; and in Renaissance 
architecture of necessity— 

Wall nods at wall, each ‘column’ has its 

brother, 
One half the ‘fabric’ just reflects the 
other. 

Let us however make our way 
into the house. A play-house, like 
any other house, is a thing to live 
in, not to look at; and if Mr. Barry 
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has made us amends for the ugli- 
ness or unmeaningness of his exte- 
rior by the beauty or fitness of the 
interior, the remembrance of the 
former will not prevent our acknow- 
ledging the fact. And first. we are 
struck—knowing its actual magni- 
tude—with the apparent want of size 
of the area, round which we turn our 
as yet unaccustomed eyes. We mea- 
sure in the most practical way the 
superficies of our ‘stall,’ and the 
space between it and the next be- 
fore us, and find there is room 
enough for ourselves and a friend ; 
we count the number of rows of 
these easiest of easy chairs, and the 
number of them which each row 
contains ; we ‘ throw in’ the pit, too 
small however now essentially to 
disturb the calculation; we cast 
our eyes up to the front row of the 
gallery, and find that the features 
of the occupants thereof are undis- 
tinguishable without a glass. How 
can this be? We are in a theatre of 
really enormous magnitude—a Scala 
or a San Carlo—apparently about 
the size of Drury-lane. Renaissance 
architecture again—increased mag- 
nitude of parts and’ diminished 
numbers of them; three stories 
only, each of extravagant height, 
occupying the space usually allotted 
to, and amply sufficient for, four. 
Of the economy of thus sacrificing 
about a fifth of the ‘capacity’ of 
a place of public entertainment, 
the manager must of course be the 
best judge. That the arrangement 
greatly injures the effect of the 
theatre there cannot, we should 
think, be a moment’s doubt. 

Be this as it may, the orchestral 
performers have brought their in- 
struments into accord. Mr. Costa 
has taken his seat. Let us try 
whether our own is comfortable as 
it is inviting, and wait while the 
acoustic properties of the new 


* The Gothic architect is perfectly content that you should pick your way to 
his work through the countless dwellings which have clustered round it, speculate 
on the altitude of his west front, or sketch the details of his Lady Chapel from any 
spot where you can find footing ; to the Renaissance architect the right ‘ point of 
view’ is an essential part of his plan. Three-fourths of every Renaissance building 
shelters itself from criticism under the plea that it is not supposed to be seen. 
Thus the unnumbered cowls of the new theatre which so playfully vary the sky line 
of Somerset House are ‘no part of the architect's design ; and it may be believed 
that the chimney-pots which just show their red tops above the compo wall built 
for their concealment did not figure in Mr. Barry's ‘elevation.’ We owe him 
something, however, for his ventilating shafts, half a dozen more of which would 
have done something for his roof—and a good deal more for his interior. 
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house are fairly tested for the first 
time. Sweetly and clearly the 
voices of a few of the more delicate 
wind-instruments come on the ear ; 
another and another joins them com- 
pany; for a moment a burst of 
‘brass,’ not so sweet but quite as 
clear, checks them into silence; 
now a few pizzicato notes announce 
the presence of the stringed instru- 
ments; the score becomes more 
erowded, but the effect remains 
equally uneonfused; instrument 

er instrument is called into requi- 
sition and stimulated to increased 
vigour; and at length the ‘first 
forte’ assures us, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that whatever other 
faults or failings may be Jaid to its 
charge, within the walls of the new 
theatre a well-balanced orchestra is 
heard to the greatest advantage, 
and instrumental music at least 
sounds resonant and clear. The 
curtain rises and, not to parody 
what we have said of the instru- 
mental, the vocal performers are 
heard to no less advantage. The 
statue is as effective as the pedestal. 
The stage, too, and its appurte- 
nances, judging from the manner in 
which the scene before us is 
‘mounted,’ would seem to be ca- 
pable, both in point of dimensions 
and appliances, of every conceivable 
effect. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory. 

The necessity in every new 
theatre for providing ‘new scenery, 
dresses, and deeorations’ for every 
= roduced, whether new or old, 

of course limited the number 
both of Mr. Gye’s novelties and 
revivals. Still the subscribers have 
no cause to complain of want of 
variety. The Huguenots, impossible 
at the Lyceum, has been presented 
at Covent Garden with wonderful 
splendour of stage effect; Otello, 
itself a revival, has brought back to 
us Signor Tamberlik ; Fra Diavolo, 
a product of the company’s late 
asylum, has been tried in a larger 
area; and Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, 
and the ‘ever fair and young’ Bar- 
biere, have been each performed, 
with Covent Garden completeness, 
more than once. Flotow’s Martha 
has been the single novelty, and 
therefore the only music performed 
calling for any special remark. 

We have all of us heard of, and 
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some of us have known perhaps, 
men ‘with one idea.” Marthais an 
opera with one idea, and that idea 
not the composer’s own—nothing 
more or less, in fact, than the very 
sweet and simple melody known 
as ‘The Groves of Blarney.’ A story 
has reached us of Flotow’s having 
laboured under some hallucination 
that this ‘ motif’ was of his own in- 
Mee We wonder how a similar 
llucination in respect to pro 
of another kind would webeh with 
an Old Bailey judge. Be this as it 
may, four acts of astonishingly im- 
robable and uninteresting stage 
usiness, and a quantity of music 
neither erudite nor lively, have been 
floated over the shoals and shallows 
of public disfavour by this one ‘ wee 
modest’ little tune. For, be it un- 
derstood, this little, very little tune 
(it consists in all of four sections of 
four bars each, the second and fourth 
of which are exactly like the first) is 
not used like the Lutheran chorale 
in The Huguenots as a subject, im the 
true musical sense of the term, pre- 
sented under a hundred changes of 
circumstances—now a principal, now 
a subordinate theme; now making 
itself felt rather than heard here, 
now there; and woven by the skill 
of the composer into the texture of 
his work, so that it could not be got 
out again without the destruction of 
the entire fabric; but it is simply 
sung and played, played and sung 
again and again, and with such small 
varieties of harmony and instru- 
mentation that our minds reverted 
at last to the recollection of the 
‘ organ nuisance’ and the —* 
of writing to the Times about put- 
ting down this new variety of it. 
Like every other work as yet per- 
formed at this theatre, Martha is 
superbly put upon the stage and 
most carefully rendered by some of 
the best artists in the company. It 
is impossible not to regret such a 
sacrifice of time,,pains, and money 
as its production must have entailed 
on all concerned in it. It has 
brought, we learn, two or three 
good houses; but its attractiveness 
cannot possibly be permanent. 

The most interesting performance 
we have witnessed in the new house 
has been that of Otello, an opera 
strangely neglected of late years, 
abounding as it does in melody, and 
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affording such scope for the exercise 
of dramatic genius in those who pre- 
sent it. Madame Grisi, it is need- 
less to say, is still ‘the gentle lady 
wedded to the Moor ;’ Signor Tam- 
berlik, Otello, and Signor Ronconi, 
Iago. The smaller part of Elmiro, 
magnified to colossal proportions by 
the genius of Labdasha: ies shrunk 
into its original dimensions. 

Mdme. Grisi must be, indeed it is 
certain she is, a very troublesome 

erson to the critics. Her excel- 
ence is provokingly uniform, and 
has been so for a very great length 
of time. If it be somewhat difficult 
for ourselves, writing as we do of 
these matters only at long intervals 
of time, to say anything about her 
that we have not said before, what 
must be the condition of those 
gentlemen to whose lot it falls to 
tell once or twice a week of the 
almost undiminished splendour of 
her voice, of the increased and in- 
creasing breadth and refinement of 
her style, and to record the swim- 
ming ‘into his ken,’ first of one 
‘ new planet,’ then of another, while 
this star of the first magnitude re- 
mains above the horizon. For our- 
selves, we shall be ready to confess 
that we are weary of telling what 
exquisite delight this. great artiste 
continues to give us, when somebody 
is brought under our notice possess- 
ing equal gifts as highly cultivated, 
—and not till then. 

Mr. E. T. Smith’s undertaking at 
Drury Lane deserves notice, not 
merely as the first sustained attempt 
yet made to popularize Italian opera 
in England, but also because of the 
great merit of some of the artists en- 
gaged init. Of the ensemble it would 
be difficult to say anything at once 
laudatory and true. Astonishment 
that such a band and chorus should 
get through their parts in any opera, 
anyhow, must have been the feeling 
uppermost in the mind of every 
musician who assisted at any one of 
the late performances at Drury 
Lane. But jewels are jewels, how- 
ever they may be set, and no 
circumstances can prevent perfor- 
mers like Persiani, Viardot, Rovere, 
and Badiali, from giving pleasure 
to an auditory of the smallest intel- 
ligence. The lively appreciation of 
their merits, and the respect with 
which they were listened toby Mr. 
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Smith’s shilling, and we believe 
sixpenny audience, may induce him 
to secure still greater success to a 
second experiment by a little more 
attention to those important ad- 
juncts of the musical drama, the 
and and chorus. Of the exquisite 
finish of Mdme. Persiani’s execution 
it is as unnecessary to speak at this 
time of day as of the science and 
inventiveness of Mdme. Viardot. 
Nor are the merits of Signor Rovere 
unknown to an English audience. 
Signor Badiali, however, as a new 
comer, deserves a little more atten- 
tion at our hands. Why such an 
artist, a veteran too, should be a 
new comer, has been matter of asto- 
nishment ever since his arrival. His 
voice is a baritone of moderate com- 
passand beautiful quality, powerful, 
well produced, and competent to 
the execution of those Rossinian 
Jioriture which, since the retirement 
of Signor Tamburini, have been 
heard only in recollection. He is 
a truly excellent artist, areal singer, 
whose immediate recognition as such 
or his first appearance, unheralded 
as it was by puff preliminary, shows 
that though the art of singing may 
be for the moment in a state of deca- 
dence, there is a public ready at a 
moment’s notice to hail the revival. 
We would that we could close 
this rapid notice of the Opera 
Season of 1858 by the mention of 
any signs of progress towards the 
establishment of an English Musical 
Theatre. We have native com- 
posers, somewhat weary, it is true, 
of the hope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick, who have already 
made some success, and in whom a 
little sunshine would revive all the 
dormant skill ; of these too the open- 
ing of an English Opera House would 
soon add to the number. We have 
native singers, many of them as yet 
unpractised, because practice in this 
articular walk of art has been of 
ate impossible, and occupation not 
to be found, who would soon acquire 
the technicalities of the operatic 
stage. And we cannot help think- 
ing that there must be a public in 
England, as assuredly there is in 
France, in Germany, in Russia, in 
Scandinavia—in every land where 
the modern musical system is ac- 
cepted—ready to support a National 
Opera. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 


I.—Native Fretine anp Know.epce or Natives sy ENGLISHMEN. 


N revolutions, observes Lord 

Macaulay, the events of years 
are crowded into months and weeks ; 
and things which in the closet or in 
theory had seemed impossible or 
hateful, do, in the rapid succession 
of startling and new events, become 
familiar, endurable, and attractive. 
Something of this feeling must have 
been experienced by every one en- 
gaged in attentive observation of 
the rise and progress of the Indian 
mutiny, or in the mutiny itself. It 
was felt by the Sepoys as well as 
by Englishmen. Making eve 
deduction for those regiments whic 
were guilty of premeditated trea- 
chery and active rebellion, there 
were still many corps where the 
men were carried away by the con- 
tagion of evil example, and passed 
reanrd through the phases of 
fidelity, mere passive obedience, 
neutrality and lukewarmness, and 
lastly, open defiance. In the same 
way, all who have written or talked 
about the mutiny have had, at what- 
ever cost to their feelings of consis- 
tency, to give up several theories 
regarding the mode of governing 
India, the tone and manners of 
native society, the chivalry and 
fidelity of agriculturists taken from 
the plough and drilled into soldiers, 
and divers other matters on which 
the boldest innovator had formerly 
barely ventured to hint his opinions. 
It is so convenient and so pleasant 
to prophesy after the event, that 
there are scores of people who now 
come forward with an avowal of 
their knowledge that the native 
army had been rotten for years. 
Yet those whose names are now 
quoted amongst the prophets, have 
left half-a-dozen passages in their 
writings or speeches extolling the 
Bengal Sepoys as having all the ma- 
terials of first-rate soldiers and 
faithful servants about them. Sir C. 
Napier thought them less likely ‘ to 
conspire’ than Europeans, termed 
them splendid soldiers, and would 
not allow a few ‘ mutinous and dis- 
contented scoundrels’ to libel such 
a noble body of men. Lord Ellen- 
borough would have selected the 
civil service from the army, because 


young subalterns had opportunities 
of seeing and becoming acquainted 
with the better class of natives, the 
native soldiery! Other writers 
talked of the soldier as possessing 
the bravery of a hero and the sim- 
plicity and docility of a child. It 
was not merely the officers engaged 
in the various functions of civil ad- 
ministration, nor ordinary writers 
on Indian subjects, that caught up 
this tone; it was the cherished 
theory, the vital canon of belief, 
with many an acute and intelligent 
English captain, who, if he has not 
lost his life from credulity, has had 
the mortification of seeing his oceu- 
pation taken from him, his faith 
rudely shaken, and the experience 
of a life-time rendered almost use- 
less. How many illusions have 
vanished in the year that has 
elapsed since we all first commenced 
to study Indian politics, is too well- 
known. Indeed, in some cases the 
stage has been reached where, from 
this failure of past experience, all 
experience whatever has been voted 
a mistake. There is a cry for new 
measures. To the old traditionary 
policy of the East India Company 
must succeed a government of 
greater vigour, of more active inter- 
ference, of more positive results. 
There is a tendency to confound 
toleration with cowardice, and equity 
with weakness. It is our religious 
neutrality that has brought us to 
this pass. We have pampered the 
army, shrunk from offending the 
native community, set our face 
against colonization, discredited 
Christianity, and made an idol of 
caste. All this must be changed, 
and a new era be commenced under 
the auspices of the Queen. This is 
the tone with which we have been 
deafened in some quarters of late. 
Without denying that the very 
wisest of Indian statesmen may 
have erred in some points, and that 
we have had to abandon some posi- 
tions in Indian politics which events 
soon showed were utterly indefen- 
sible, we venture to think that, 
after all, our government of a cen- 
tury has not been altogether and 
radically wrong. It will be the 
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object of this ~ to show how it 
happens that we have been at fault 
about the mutiny and its origin. 
The English public, with its usual 
tendency to extremes, has gone from 
the unhesitating belief in atrocities, 
and the cry for indiscriminate ven- 
geance, to something like scepticism 
and protest against more blood. 
But we cannot fairly expect that 
India will always command the at- 
tention which it has received for the 
last twelvemonth. Indian details are 
dry. Indian nomenclature is repul- 
sive. There are, too, some men in 
England who will take up the rhap- 
sodical vein of Burke without one 
particle of his previous knowledge, 
and who, in the misgovernment of 
the country, love to find some 
dreadful reason for the deficient 
supply of cotton, or the want of 
English settlers in the interior of 
the country. Andif there are many 
men who, from careful study and 
familiar observation in India, are 
competent to speak with some au- 
thority, and to dispel the mists of 
ignorance, such men are either not 
in position to obtain a hearing, or 
despair of making their subject 
aw and so allow their stores of 
nowledge to rust and deeay with 
them. While their attention is still 
aroused on the matter, we venture 
to offer our readers the following 
points for their consideration. 

First, as to that intimate know- 
ledge of the native character which 
is said to be the basis of all decent 
ae ene in any shape, and which 

as been found either wanting or 
useless, a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, followed by an insight into 
character and feeling, is the main 
qualification, we are told, for effec- 
tive service. It is the last thing 
which is dinned into the ears of a 
departing cadet or civilian at South- 
ampton, and the first thing which 
ts him on arrival at Calcutta or 
ombay. It is this which gave an 
impulse to the philanthropy and a 
success to the exertions of the many 
eminent men who have enriched 
and adorned the fasti of the greatest 
of corporations. It is by this know- 
ledge that aliens are led to bear 
our light yoke at all. It is on this 
that they rely to expound their 
feelings, to interpret their preju- 
dices, to supply their wants, to 
reconcile their antagonistic inte- 
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rests almost, to say what rights and 
duties they have as subjects, and 
how and when they are to exert 
the one and perform the other. It 
is the want of this knowledge which 
has generated so many abortive 
measures and so many defunct or 
inoperative laws. It is the fulness 
of this knowledge which reduces 
chaos to harmony, which triumphs 
with an incongruous system, if only 
backed by a good executive depart- 
ment, which lays down its own 
maxims as it enlarges its boundaries, 
which is undefinable by precise 
rules, and which is independent of 
written law. All this may be very 
true, and none but those who have 
carefully studied the subject can 
tell the magic influence of name 
and character in giving permanence 
to whatever good elements existed 
in native systems, and in introduc- 
ing into the government of a new 
and untried province that vigour 
and activity, that lucid order and 
regularity, which both Hindu and 
Mahommedan have learned to asso- 
ciate with an Anglo-Saxon rule. 
Too much credit on such a subject 
cannot well be given to a vaunted 
knowledge of native character. But 
we must beware of thinking that 
such knowledge never fails. Those 
who have written learnedly on fox- 
hunting tell us that the laws of 
scent are inscrutable. There is 
capital scent in the morning and 
not in the evening, or vice versd, 
without the slightest perceptible 
change in the vem see The 
scent is felt by the pack breast- 
high in the midst of a snow storm. 
Or, with every requisite for a 
hunting day, with a sky clouded, a 
damp soil, and a southern breeze, 
the most keen and experienced of 
hounds chase a succession of strong- 
scented animals for a few fields out 
of a number of covers, and then, at 
the intervention of a thick hedge or 
a piece of cold fallow, the same 
hounds throw their heads up, are 
completely puzzled, and give over 
the pursuit. As are the laws of scent, 
so are the laws which regulate 
the conduct of the natives of India. 
The most experienced trackers 
here will own themselves at fault. 
There are motives which escape the 
keenest inquirer, feelings which he 
eannot yse, actions which baffle 
him, notes which he cannot sound. 
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Those who have most mixed with 
the people of India will the soonest 
sidanowl how vast a gulf is 
interposed between their respective 
lines of thought and action. It is 
not that the strange language has 
baffled the European, or that he is 
perplexed by the mysteries and pe- 
culiarities of easte. The vernacular 
of a set of fishermen in Eastern 
Bengal, or of a tribe of Jats in the 
neighbourhood of Bhurtpore or 
Muttra, may become more glib and 
easy to him than the Cumbrian burr 
or the language of the Dartmoor 
peasant. He may know more of 
the sacred literature of the Hindoo 
or Mahommedan than any one 
but a professed and deeply-read 
Pundit or a Moulavi; he may be- 
come familiar with current popular 
literature and the local proverbs, and 
with the system of native accounts, 
commercial and agricultural; and 
he may know, from reading and 
observation, the times and seasons 
of festivals, what tribes inter- 
marry with each other, what social 
customs are rigid and what may be 
relaxed; and there may be no 
difficulty to him in expounding the 

culiar modes in which land is 

ld, transferred, or divided ; under 
what constellation the Indian pea- 
sant had best turn up the sods, and 
what management shall soonest 
we for him the ‘ joyful crops ;’ 
ut there is a point at which his 
knowledge is arrested. Of the 
domestic economy of the native, of 
his daily common hopes and fears, 
and of the free unrestrained chit- 
chat of the hut and the bazaar, the 
well-informed and active English- 
man may know little or nothing; 
and he may as well question the 
south-west monsoon as to its origin, 
as ask whence proceeds the electric 
current that every now and then 
nee and animates the whole 
rame of native society, or how arise 
those remarkable rumours that un- 
settle and agitate whole provinces, 
or by what mysterious chain is con- 
veyed any news of importance with 
something of the rapidity of the 
lightning post from the borders of 
Afghanistan to the bazaars of Cal- 
eutta. These are matters which may 
excite speculation, but which baffle 
mquiry. An Englishman, from long 
residence in France or Germany, 
may in accent and appearance be- 
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come almost a foreigner. He mayun- 
derstand thoroughly the politics, the 
social life, and the domestic routine 
of those amongst whom he has 
ceased to be a mere sojourner. But 
to the last, if a candid person, he 
will confess that he has still some- 
thing to learn. 

How much more grounds there 
should be for such a confession in 
India, will be admitted by those 
who ponder well over the mighty 
differences of religion, manners, 
past experience, and political his- 
tory, climate, food, clothing, treat- 
ment of women, and the like, 
added to the consideration that sueh 
tremendous distinctions separate 
not two nations otherwise placed on 
a footing of equality, but a handful 
of foreigners from the millions 
whom they have been quietly ruling, 
—foreigners who in the past year 
have literally been charging an 
army, while all the world wondered. 
The upshot of these comments is, 
that ignorance of the by-paths of 
native society can form no just 
grovnd of condemnation of the 
Indian Government or of its ser- 
vants. Again, of patriotism, of 
= spirit, of a notion of duty to 

e performed solely because it is a 


duty, the native has not one spark. 
Many a Sepoy, it is true, in past 
years may have been faithful to his 
salt. Even during the past year some 
Sepoys have withstood the most 
powerful temptations in a manner 


which sounds miraculous. Neither 
is a native devoid of gratitude. The 
benefits of former days, the memo- 
ries of gentle words, kind treat- 
ment, beneficent works, and pro- 
tection against tyranny, or the 
mere patronage which has enabled 
a Hindoo to raise himself above his 
compeers, descend like heirlooms 
in families. Subsequent neglect and 
unkindness even fail to obliterate 
these recollections, and the protec- 
tion given by Hastings has been 
acknowledged and repaid by the 
third generation in the days of 
Canning. But of that spirit which 
leads every passer-by in a crowded 
thoroughfare in London to arrest a 
pickpocket or a murderer, which 
aids instead of defying authority 
lawfully exerted, which comes for- 
ward to denounce things hurtful to 
the health of the community, which 
battles with nuisances, sets itself 
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against conspiracies, and has no 
sympathy with gatherings in dark 
corners for doubtful or unholy pur- 
poses, the ordinary native has not 
the faintest trace. He may do a 
good deed from gratitude, or gene- 
rosity, or kind feeling. He may 
denounce a near relation or a rival 
from spite or ill-will. He may 
catch a gang of burglars, or reveal 
the hidden store of a receiver of 
stolen goods, from the hope of re- 
ward. Pride, avarice, hatred, and 
above all, the hope of advancement 
in the service of Government, may, 
in particular instances, stimulate 
him to action. But the English- 
man’s notion of duty, such as 
animated Nelson and Wellington in 
the highest degree, and a parish 
beadle in the lowest, never finds 
entrance into Hindoo or Mahom- 
medan daily philosophy. A native 
would not think of attempting to 
explain the mystery of the chupat- 
ties of 1857, or the absurd and yet 
mischievous rumours which have 
been current over Lower Bengal this 
last spring, unless he were paid for 
it, any more than he would think 
of discovering a new mode of eating 
or cooking rice, or of squatting on 
his hams, or of doing anything 
which the practice of centuries has 
made second nature to him. 

Those who maintain that because 
Indian experience, such as it was, 
failed to anticipate or provideagainst 
themutiny, therefore India should be 
governed without reference to past 
experience at all, would find their 
task neither light nor pleasant. 
And no doubt, as we have said, 
there were mistakes in what is 
termed contemptuously the tra- 
ditionary policy. It was a mistake 
to maintain so vast a native army, 
at so huge a cost, with all provinces 
to be conquered gradually dropping 
off around them, and with new 
causes of insolence and restlessness 
as gradually growing up. But we 
fancy we hear the ‘foul scorn’ 
which would have been ‘ hurled’ at 
any statesman who five years ago 
should have gravely proposed to de- 
prive a few scores of Englishmen 
of their companies or regiments, 
or should have hinted that the 
tall, manly, handsome Brahmin or 
Khattri from the borders of Oude 
would be likely some day to murder 
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his grey-headed colonel for the pro- 
mise of five ru more pay a 
month, or for caste, which he knew 
was in no danger. Wewillventure 
to say that anything so vast and so 
re ing as the Bengal mutiny has 
shown itself, it never entered into 
the imagination of the wisest or of 
the dreamiest to conceive. Still, to 
leave a puppet king, as we called 
him, at the old capital where Hindu 
sovereignty had been laid prostrate 
by the Mahommedan invader, which 
had twice streamed with blood at 
the command of a leader of wild 
hordes from Central Asia, and to 
surround him with the means of 
corrupting a soldiery, and of com- 
manding a vast storehouse of am- 
munition, was a mistake which we 
have learnt by experience to rue. 
On the other hand, we do remember 
some years ago how the supposed 
grievances of the King of Delhi 
were pompously paraded by a gentle- 
man afterwards M.P. for the Tower 
Hamlets; and when we think of 
the undeserved success which was 
achieved in one House of Parlia- 
ment by the Nawab of Surat, and 
of the success which might have 
been achieved by the notorious 
forger Ali Morad, we should have 
admired the audacity of any govern- 
ment that had proposed to curtail 
the old king’s privileges, to change 
his residence, to place him under 
surveillance, or to purify the Augean 
iniquity of his debauched and pro- 
fligate household. It was by some 
thought a ‘hard thing’ that Lord 
Ellenborough and Lord Hardinge 
refused to visit the representative of 
the Mogul sovereignty, except on 
terms of equality. It was not without 
creating a murmur that Lord Dal- 
housie, with his wonted vigour, de- 
termined on curtailing a sort of 
ae of Royal asylum which 

ad been shamefully abused, and on 
diminishing the number of the 
king’s relatives, who considered 
themselves exempt from the ordi- 
nary processes of the courts. With 
what a howl would aroused philan- 
thropy have greeted any attempt to 
lower the position or pension of a 
fallen and decrepit monarch, we 
may, with such reminiscences, be 
partly enabled to conceive. 

The very best thing that can be 
said for the Government of the 
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East India Company, whether at 
home or in India, is that its inten- 
tions have alwaysbeen extremely up- 
rightand pure. Unfortunately, purity 
of intention leaves no traces, or is 
apt to be misunderstood. Good in- 
tentions will not cover a country 
with roads and bridges, nor fill the 
exchequer, nor vindicate the majesty 
and dignity of law and justice, nor 
impress a population accustomed to 
displays of vigour, with that salu- 
tary fear which, with Orientals, is 
the foundation of all good govern- 
ment. But in India, as in England, 
there have always been two parties. 
Many of the theories now broached 
in unmeasured language, have for 
years been discussed in quieter 
times and with more allowance for 
diversity of opinion in many Indian 
circles. There has always been one 
arty holding that our rule was 

rsh, our demeanour imperious, 
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and our policy calculated to alienate 
the lower orders; and another party 
clamorous for greater strictness, a 
more summary administration of 
justice, new taxes, less regard to 
caste. It is the nature of revolutions 
to widen the breach between men 
of opposite politics, and to ony 
theories to an extreme. As usual, 
the truth, to our thinking, lies be- 
tween two extremes. We might 
perhaps succeed in raising more 
revenue, and we might certainly 
execute justice more summarily and 
effectively without either degrading 
or alienating the mass of our sub- 
jects. We may hope to combine 
eventually a forbearance in regard 
to long-c erished customs, fireside 
prejudices, and prescriptive rights, 
with a more vigorous executive, and 
a quiet but unyielding contempt for 
all absurd notions which stand in 
the way of necessary reforms. 


Il.—Tue Company versus Tur Crown. 


HERE are two ways in which 
the transfer of the Government 
of India from the Cerny, to the 


Crown may be practically felt. A 
change will be effected, it is said, in 
what is termed the traditionary 
policy of the Directors, and in the 
regard paid to native customs and 
peculiarities; and a change will be 
effected also in the very feelings of 
the natives themselves, who will be 
more awed by the divinity which 
hedges in a Queen, than by any 
prestige belonging to an effete and 
decaying corporation. We propose 
to consider first the effect of the 
mere change of name on the natives 
themselves. It is undeniable that 
in and out of Parliament the greatest 
advantages have been anticipated 
from the use of her Majesty’s name. 
We have been told by one noble 
Lord that it will be ‘a tower of 
strength’ to the Indian Government, 
and a rallying point for the ancient 
native dynasties that still exist. 
Another Lord on the Treasury 
benches has told us with supercilious 
contempt of the little respect that is 
likely to be commanded by a mere 
‘company of merchants.’ The inde- 
pendent European population, it is 
reported, would infinitely prefer a 
Royal to a delegated government. 


The army will look with more chi- 
valry, the Civil Service with more 
respect, on mandates which come 
direct from the impress of the Royal 
hand, than on those which issue, as 
hitherto, from a body ruling, accord- 
ing to their well known motto, by 
the ‘ auspices of the King and of the 
Senate of England.’ By some means 
not definable, to an extent not easily 
comprehended, the magic of this 
name will penetrate every depart- 
ment, will influence every ‘breast, 
will re-animate slumbering or dying 
fires, and will light up others entirely 
new. We propose to inquire what 
reasonable ground there is for these 
great and glorious anticipations, 

In the first place, as to the mer- 
cantile character of the East India 
Company. Nearly every one knows 
that the trading monopoly of that 
body was much curtailed in 1813, 
and was utterly extinguished in 
1833. The exclusive privilege of 
trade with China, which was anni- 
hilated at the second of the above 
epochs, was obviously not one which 
would affect the feelings of the 
natives of India to any great extent. 
They would only judge from the in- 
ternal trade of the Peninsula; and 
the Company have retained no more 
of that in their own hands than any 
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native government, of padashah or 
nawaub,would do—than the Queen’s 
Government must do for some time 
to come. The two great monopolies 
of the salt manufacture and of the 
cultivation of the poppy, do cer- 
tainly invest the Government of 
India in our eyes with something of 
the character of a gigantic mercan- 
tile speculator. But the native looks 
only on these monopolies as sources 
of imperial revenue; as means of 
taxation which belong to any go- 
vernment, vested in whatever body, 
dignified by whatever title. To him 
they are institutions as princely, as 
consonant to the form and pressure 
of an exalted government, as the 
stud of horses or of elephants, or the 
silver maces and the state barge, of 
the Governor-General. They are 
the sources of kingly wealth as well 
as the insignia of kingly power. 
There were, however, formerly cer- 
tain duties levied on internal trade. 
These duties, mercantile in charac- 
ter and appearance, were swept 
away twenty years ago by the 
statesmanship of Bentinck and of 
Metcalfe. But they were no more 
than what every independent prince 


or petty chief now levies on his own 
account in India, and what every 
landholder would do to-morrow as 
a mark of his suzerainty, if the 
British power were swept away. 
There is really nothing in the _ 


or present attitude of the Indian 
Government, that smacks in the 
eyes of the natives of the warehouse 
or the shop. It is perfectly true, as 
the merest smattering of Indian 
history will tell us, that when we 
first set foot at Fort William or 
at Fort St. George, the Company’s 
employment was trade, its principal 
officers were senior merchants, and 
its younger servants mere counting- 
house clerks. It is quite true that 
for some years such servants traded, 
bought and sold, not merely on ac- 
count of their honourable masters, 
but for their own private benefit. 
It is true that in Bengal Proper, in 
the island of Bombay, and on the 
Coromandel coast, during some 
part of the last century, the corpo- 
ration and the units of which it was 
composed, were to all intents seek- 
ing only to make wealth by ex- 
change. But the effects of this 
half-warlike, half-mercantile charac- 
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ter have not been witnessed by any 
native of any part of India during 
at least two generations, and have 
never been witnessed over the 
greater part of the peninsula by any 
native at all. The most warlike 
races, the most recent and ‘vigorous 
of usarpers, the oldest Hindoo or 
Mohammedan sovereigns, the dwel- 
lers in the most sacred and most 
popular cities, have never for a 
moment seen the East India Com- 
pany or its servants in the attitude 
of a trader. 

The great Company sent forth 
its officers to be the captains of 
armies, or the ornaments of courts ; 
to rescue provinces from anarchy, 
to subdue wild tribes by equity 
and firmness, to prevent men of 
opposite creeds from breaking out 
into mutual chronic warfare, to 
complete beneficent works which 
should minister not to the pomp of 
the sovereign, but to the comfort 
and existence of the peasant, to 
administer a code of laws more 
comprehensive than Manu and less 
barbarous than the Koran, to con- 
solidate the shattered ‘elements of 
the administration of land revenue 
into a system more equitable 
and more permanent than the 
famous settlement of Akbar. In 
the men who have upheld and 
adorned the administration of the 
Company, there has been nothing 
seen of the merchant, except that 
scrupulous good faith and that in- 
tegrity of purpose which, until the 
rascality exhibited in the commer- 
cial world of late years, were 
supposed to be the characteristics of 
the British trader at home and 
abroad. Asiatics judge of a Govern- 
ment by its acts and proved inten- 
tions, and not by the name it bears. 
It is absurd to suppose that the 
Seikhs and Jats of the Punjab asso- 
ciate the Lawrences with any ‘ com- 
pany of merchants,’ or that the well- 
cnown land-revenue settlement of 
the Agra Presidency would have 
commanded more respect and admi- 
ration from twenty millions of culti- 
vators if its authors, Robert Bird 
and James Thomason, had held com- 
missions, not from the Company, but 
from the Queen. English readers 
may rely on it, that the most popular 
governor, the most accomplished 
diplomatist, the most energetic 
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soldier-civilian, who holds an Assize 
or a Revenue Court this year in a 
rovince which the year before he 

ad conquered by the sword, are 
~anagel for their personal cha- 
racter, and for the policy which they 
have soenguation. and not for any 
supposed deficiency in the title of 
the Government from which they 
derive their powers. 

It is a very old joke in India, that 
the Company is believed, by any 
native who thinks at all on the 
subject, to be an old lady that never 
dies. But we believe it to be more 
true that the word Kumpani Baha- 
door has acquired something of 
mystic import. It is undeniable 
that it has become a regular house- 
hold word in the mouths, literally, 
of millions. Every public work, 
every Government building, is the 
property of the ‘ennobled’ or ‘di- 
vine’ Company. <A conservancy 
cart to water dusty roads, or to re- 
move rubbish from the doors of 
householders, is the Company’s cart. 
The Company laid down this high 
road, or established that ferry. A 


huge native army, till within the 
last year, had eaten the Company's 


salt. The worn-out clerk of the 
judge’s or collector's office retires 
after thirty years’ assiduous service, 
to sit under the palm trees of his 
native village, and to enjoy the 
Company’s pension. A convict sen- 
tenced to hard labour on the roads, 
or to the more salu discipline 
of pounding wheat within the gaol 
recincts, performs his daily task on 
half of the Company A poor 
ryot, whose field of corn is damaged 
by his neighbour's ae or = 
on is beaten with slippers by 
aioe of a model ieliliiden 
calls lustily for help and justice in 
the Company’s name. It will not 
be very easy to supplant all this by 
a stroke of the pen. It will, we 
think, be some little time before 
any one of the above supposed in- 
dividuals will think that he is im 
some way connected with her Most 
Gracious Majesty when he either 
walks along the high road, or enlists 
in the new police battalions, or at- 
tains a situation under Government, 
or comes into court with a bruised 
person or a broken head. 
We shall no more be able to 
eradicate the name of the Company 
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by an ordonnance du roi, than we 
have been able in fifty years’ time 
to teach the natives of Upper India 
to talk of the ‘Kingdom of Oude.’ 
In spite of treaties and proclama- 
tions, that province is still desig- 
nated as ‘the country of the Nawab.’ 
We may pull down dynasties in the 
East, but it is not so easy to put 
the likeness of a kingly crown on 
the head of a Vizier, and then make 
a whole population fall down and 
worship it. The upshot of these 
remarks is, that we have our reasons 
for believing that, in spite of reso- 
lutions and rival bills, ihe name of 
the Company in India will not be 
doomed to such sudden extinc- 
tion, and that the natives of 
India, great or small, will be in 
no desperate hurry to make their 
Salaams to a visionary Queen. 

It is, of course, easy to reply that 
in such a case the change will not 
even be nominal, and that no harm 
can possibly be done. But if the 
natives should prefer to cling to old 
associations, as we think it probable 
they will do, it is not quite so certain 
that some unpleasant and uneasy 
feelings may not be excited by a 
change carried out in a country 
convulsed with anarchy or recover- 
ing from war. We may depend on 
it, if any feelings appear on the sur- 
face, they will not be feelings of un- 
mixed complacency or coni dence. 
Amongst an cobain and credulous 
race, the most absurd and mischie- 
vous rumours find the readiest 
circulation. Already we have heard 
of one or two anxious inquiries as 
to the effect of a change in Govern- 
ment on the value of Government 
securities. Will the Queen pay the 
interest of money which we advanced 
to the Company? Nor is it un- 
likely that selfish and interested 
parties will fail to improve the occa- 
sion, and to draw thence the 
material for political intrigue. The 
lease, for it was nothing more, 
granted to the Company for a period 
of years, is cut short. It is ter- 
minated, not on mature deliberation, 
after due notice, in a period of un- 
exampled prosperity, with peace in 
the provinces and plenty in the 
exchequer, but at a period when a 
province is still in flames, when a 
whole army has revolted, when the 
leaders of rebellion are still un- 
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caught and unpunished, when 
money is wanted for the sinews of 
war, when men’s hearts are partly 
failing them from perplexity or fear. 
It must be that the rebels had some 
cause of dissatisfaction, that the 
Indian Government had committed 
some grievous wrong. No servant 
is removed, in the social policy of 
Orientals, while his orders are still 
defied, unless he has in some way 
given good reasons to his subordi- 
nates to set him at defiance. If 
Orientals should reason on the 
change, it is more than probable 
that their acuteness or their interest 
may shape their thoughts to the 
above reasoning. And if a general 
idea should pervade the masses that 
an exampled struggle, commenced 
for no one definite object, was fol- 
lowed by a change in the system, 
what security is there that discon- 
tented leaders of parties should 
not count the chances of a second 
struggle, in order to gain some 
further change ? 

Of the warfare of political parties 
in England, of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment, of the traditional war- 
cries of factions, not one native in 
ten thousand has the faintest notion. 
It would not be easy to make an in- 
telligent Oriental understand how a 
man vested with the ample powers 
of the Governor-General, or a great 
official like a Secretary of State for 
India, could ever be responsible for 
good to a somewhat noisy assembly 
of men of all classes given to obstruct 
business by asking crooked ques- 
tions, getting cross answers, and 
making long speeches. But an idea 
has been gaining ground for some 
time amongst intriguing Indian po- 
tentates, that there is something to 
be done to repair shattered fortunes 
by a visit to England and by an in- 
terview with a Minister. The dis- 
creditable results of the case of the 
Nawab of Surat, and of that of the 
forger Ali Morad, have not contri- 
buted to decrease this feeling. India, 
in spite of the apparent smoothness 
with which the administration has 
been usually carried on, is no child’s 
play. To be fairly governed it must 
be governed by men on the spot. A 
frequency of appeal to England will 
create difficulties of which no man 
can foretell the end; and a Royal 
Commission to India to inquire into 
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grievances of any kind would very 
shortly bring the whole existing ma- 
chinery to a complete dead-lock. 

But a greater danger may arise in 
the possibility of a decided change 
in the policy of the British Govern- 
ment to the great mass of its sub- 
jects. To govern them for them- 
selves, to convert them eventually 
into instruments of Government, to 
educate them, to make them civil 
judges, executive and medical offi- 
cers, to give them security in their 
real property, and abundant oppor- 
tunity for amassing capital, to re- 
move all commercial restrictions, to 
interfere no more with their social 
prejudices than is absolutely neces- 
| for the establishment of law and 
authority, to allow every man free 
leave to come and go as he might 
think best—these have been the 
motives which more or less have 
actuated the East India Company 
at all times, and the many eminent 
British statesmen whom that Com- 
pany has addressed as ‘our Go- 
vernors’ in the East. Rarely have 
they been tasked for doing too much 
actual good for the natives. Often 
in past years have they been warned 
of the danger of constant inter- 
ference on the one hand or undue 
neglect on the other. It is unde- 
niable that theories have been lately 
broached completely at variance with 
the correct and equitable principles 
which the Directors have even been 
ridiculed for avowing. And in ad- 
dition to theories giving a decided 
preference to the European element 
on all occasions, there has grown up 
a spirit of bitterness towards all 
natives which. if indulged liberally, 
would end in a social or a servile war. 
That such a spirit should be engen- 
dered amongst men who have suf- 
fered by the destruction of property 
or the death of relatives is not sur- 
prising. But it is quite clear that 
to soften instead of to exasperate 
this feeling will be one of the main 
objects of any Government in India 
for some time tocome. If we are 
to do good in India, either to our- 
selves or to the natives, it is evident 
that we must commence by remain- 
ing there. And to govern by acting 
on such feelings as have lately found 
vent in hundreds of channels would 
simply be, we repeat, to give the 
signal for our expulsion. 
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